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PROTOTYPE AIRCRAFT DEVELOPMENT—CONSTRUCTION 
DIFFERENTIAL 


MONDAY, MAY 12, 1952 
Unitep States SENATE, 
ComMitrer on INTERSTATE AND ForeiGN Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in room G-—16, 
United States Capitol Building, Senator Edwin C. Johnson (Colo- 
rado) (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Johnson and Tobey. 

Also present: Edward C. Sweeney, professional staff member for 
aviation. 

The Cuarman. The hearing will come to order, please. 

The committee has before it four bills dealing with prototype air- 
craft development, copies of which will be printed in the record 
at this point. 

(S. 2344, S. 1402, S. 481, and S. 477 are as follows:) 


[S. 2844, 82d Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide for construction-differential subsidies in the case of air carriers engaged 
in international air transportation 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1838, as amended, is further amended as follows: 

(1) By inserting in section 1 thereof, immediately following the paragraph 
numbered (19), a new paragraph as follows: 

(19.1) ‘International air carrier’ means an air carrier undertaking to engage 
in international air transportation; and ‘international air transportation’ means 
the carriage by aircraft of persons or property as a common carrier for com- 
pensation or hire, or the carriage of mail by aircraft, in commerce, between 
any point in the United States and any point in a foreign country other than 
Canada.” 

(2) By adding at the end of title IV thereof the following: 


“CONSTRUCTION-DIFFERENTIAL SUBSIDY 


“Sec. 417. (a) The Board is authorized and directed to grant to international 
air carriers a construction-differential subsidy for the construction by manu- 
facturers in the United States of flight equipment to be operated by such inter- 
national air carriers in international air transportation, as hereinafter provided. 

“(b) An international air carrier or any group of two or more such carriers 
may submit to the Board at any time plans for the acquisition of new flight 
equipment with respect to which a construction-differential subsidy under this 
section is desired, giving such detail as to types, numbers, characteristics, cost, 
and other information as the Board may require. The Board, with the advice of 
other interested agencies, shall promptly review such plans, and, to the extent 
that it determines them to be adapted to effectuating the purposes of this Act, 
shall certify them as qualifying for the construction-differential subsidy pro- 
vided in this section upon the terms and conditions provided in this section and 
such further terms and conditions as it shall prescribe in the public interest. 


1 
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In such certificate the Board shall certify the fair and reasonable estimate of the 
prospective economic life of such flight equipment. 

“(c) In the case of any flight equipment which the Board has certified as pro- 
vided in subsection (b) of this section, the Board will, as a construction-differ- 
ential subsidy, pay to the manufacturer, or, if the international air carrier or 
earriers shall have made payment directly to the manufacturer, reimburse such 
carrier or carriers for, the excess of the cost to the international air carrier or 
earriers of the flight equipment (excluding the cost of any features incorporated 
therein for national defense purposes, which shall be paid by the Board in addi- 
tion to the construction-differential subsidy) over (1) the prevailing selling price 
of flight equipment with similar plans and specifications (excluding national 
defense features as above provided) constructed in foreign aircraft plants, 
subject to fair and reasonable adjustment of such price by the Board to reflect 
variations in the plans and specifications of the proposed flight equipment and 
such foreign constructed flight equipment; or (2) in the absence of flight equip- 
ment with similar plans and specifications (excluding national defense features 
as above provided) constructed in foreign aircraft plants, the fair and reason- 
able estimate of the price to the international air carrier or carriers of such 
flight equipment (excluding national defense features as above provided) if con- 
structed in foreign aircraft plants, such estimate to be determined by the Board 
in accordance with such formula or formulae as the Board by regulation shall 
prescribe. 

“(d) No flight equipment for which a construction-differential subsidy has 
been received pursuant to this section shall be sold, leased, or otherwise disposed 
of by any international air carrier during the economic life of such equipment 
as certified by the Board unless such carrier shall (1) repay to the Board that 
proportion of the said subsidy (plus the cost of national defense features) which 
the remaining economic life of such flight equipment bears to the economic life 
certified by the Board, or make proper repayment on such other terms and 
conditions as may be agreed to by the Board and such earrier, or (2) sell, lease, 
or otherwise dispose of such flight equipment, with the consent of the Board, 
to another international air carrier, conditioned upon the consent of such acquir- 
ing carrier to be bound by the provisions of this subsection. To the extent that 
any flight equipment for which a construction-differential subsidy has been 
received pursuant to this section is used by an international air carrier otherwise 
than in international air transportation, such carrier shall pay to the Board 
annually that proportion of the construction-differential subsidy divided by the 
economic life of the flight equipment as certified by the Board which the gross 
revenues derived by such carrier from operations conducted by such flight equip- 
ment in other than international air transportation bears to the entire gross 
revenues earned by such carrier with such flight equipment during such year.” 


[S. 1402, 82d Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide for the design, development, and construction of an aircraft suitable for 
local service airlines 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Act of September 30, 1950 (Public 
Law 867, Eighty-first Congress, 64 Stat. 1090), is amended by 

(a) Striking the phrase “‘feeder-line” in section 1, and inserting in lieu thereof 
the phrase “local service airline” ; 

(b) Inserting after the phrase “modification of such aircraft,’ in section 1 
thereof the following phrase: ‘“‘the design, development, and construction of a 
prototype aircraft suitable for local service airline,” ; 

(c) Striking the word ‘‘and” at the end of paragraph (3) of subsection (a) 
of section 2; 

(d) Striking the period at the end of paragraph (4) of subsection (a) of 
section 2, and inserting a semicolon and the word “and”; 

(e) Inserting at the end of subsection (a) of section 2 the following new 
paragraph: 

“(5) providing by contract for the design, development, and construction 
of a prototype or prototypes of a transport aircraft especially adapted for 
local service airline operation.” ; 

(f) Striking out the period at the end of the first sentence of section 6 and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: “other than paragraph (5) of section 2 


_ 


(a) and not to exceed $8,000,000 to carry out the purposes of such paragraph.” 
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[S. 481, 82d Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To promote interstate and foreign commerce and strengthen the national defense 
by providing for transport aircraft adaptable for both commercial and military service, 
and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


” 


SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the “Commercial Air Fleet Act of 1951 
DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 2. For the purposes of the Act— 

(1) The term “Corporation” means the Aircraft Development Corporation 
created by this Act. 

(2) The term “Consulting Committee’? means the Aircraft Development Con- 
sulting Committee created by this Act. 

(3) The term “transport aircraft” means aircraft of such type or types as 
in the judgment of the Corporation are (i) most suitable for efficient use in air 
commerce, and (ii) capable of being readily adapted and used for military and 
naval purposes; and such term includes aircraft equipment which, in the judg- 
ment of the Corporation, will increase efficiency in the operation or utilization 
of such aircraft. 

(4) The term “aircraft equipment” means accessories, appliances, devices, 
instruments, engines (other than aircraft engines), spare parts, and other equip- 
ment of whatever description used, or capable of being or intended to be used, 
in the operation or maintenance, or loading or unloading of aircraft. 

(5) The term “person” means an individual, partnership, corporation, asso- 
ciation, joint-stock company, or trust. 

(6) The term “citizen of the United States’ has the same meaning as in the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended. 

(7) The term “air commerce” means interstate, overseas, or foreign air com- 
merce, as defined in the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended. 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Sec. 3. (a) It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to provide 
for the taking of appropriate action to insure that there will be available 
the number of the most efficient transport aircraft of various types adequate 
to meet the potential domestic and international commercial requirements of 
the United States (as determined from time to time pursuant to section 6) but 
not in excess of a number adequate to act as a primary reserve to meet the 
military requirements of the United States (as determined from time to time 
pursuant to section 6). 

(b) It is further declared to be the policy of Congress that the Secretary 
of Defense, the Civil Aeronautics Board, the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, and all other officers, departments, and agencies having functions 
related to the functions of the Corporation created by section 4 shall cooperate 
fully with the Corporation and shall exercise such related functions in such 
manner consistent with the applicable provisions of law as will best effectuate 
the policy declared in subsection (a). 


AIRCRAFT DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


Sec. 4. (a) There is hereby created a corporation to be known as the Aircraft 
Development Corporation. The Secretary of Commerce shall be deemed to be 
the incorporator and the Corporation shall be held effective upon the enactment 
of this Act. The Secretary of Commerce shall govern and direct the Corporation 
in the exercise of the functions vested in it by this Act. 

(b) The capital stock of the Corporation shall be $100,000,000, all of which 
is hereby subscribed for by the United States. Such subscription shall be paid 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, within the appropriations therefor, upon 
call from time to time by the Secretary of Commerce. Upon any such payment 
a receipt therefor shall be issued by the Corporation to the United States and 
delivered to the Secretary of the Treasury, and shall be evidence of the stock 
ownership of the United States. 
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(c) The Secretary of Commerce shall appoint an Advisory Board of six 
members (hereafter referred to as “the Board”), from individuals prominently 
identified with the aircraft manufacturing industry and air transport industry. 
No member of the Board shall have any pecuniary interest in, or own any stock 
in or bonds of or be an officer, director, or employee of, or substantially interested 
in, any aircraft manufacturing or air transport corporation. Two of such mem- 
bers shall continue in office for terms of one year, and the remaining four 
for terms of two, three, four, and five years, respectively, from the date of 
appointment, the term of each to be designated by the Secretary of Commerce. 
Each successor shall be appointed by the Secretary of Commerce for a term of 
five years from the date of expiration of the term of the member whom he 
succeeds, except that any successor appointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior 
to the expiration of at term shall be appointed only for the unexpired term of 
the member whom he succeeds. A vacancy in the Board shall not impair the 
powers of the remaining members to execute the functions of the Board. 

(dq) The members shall receive no salary for their services on the Board, 
but, under regulations and in amounts prescribed by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, may be paid by the Corporation a reasonable per diem compensation for 
attending meetings of the Board and for time spent on special service of the 
Corporation, and their traveling expenses to and from such meetings, or when 
assigned to such special service. 

(e) In addition to the six members, the Secretary of Commerce shall ap- 
point an individual from civil life as Chairman of the Board. Any individual 
appointed from civil life shall, during his term in office as Chairman, receive a 
salary not to exceed $15,000 a year to be fixed by the Secretary of Commerce. 
The Secretary of Commerce may delegate to the Chairman any of the functions 
vested in the Secretary by this Act. 

(f) The Board shall meet for organization purposes when and where called 
by the Secretary of Commerce, and thereafter at such times and places as the 
Secretary deems necessary. The Board shall consider matters submitted to it 
by the Secretary of Commerce, and make recommendation thereon, and from 
time to time advise him and make recommendations, in respect of the manage- 
ment and operation of the Corporation. 

(g) The Corporation shall have, and may exercise, the following general 
powers, in addition to those elsewhere conferred in this Act 

(1) to have succession until dissolved by Act of Congress; 
(2) to adopt, alter, and use a corporate seal, which shall be judicially 
noticed : 

(3) to execute all instruments necessary or appropriate in the exercise 
of any of its powers: 

(4) to acquire, hold, and dispose of property ; 

(5) to sue and be sued, to complain and defend, in any court of competent 
jurisdiction, State or Federal; 

(6) to use all its funds and other assets to carry out the functions vested 
in it by or pursuant to law, and to determine the character of and necessity 
for its obligations and expenditures and the manner in which they shall be 
incurred, allowed, and paid, subject to laws applicable generally to Govern- 
ment corporations ; 

(7) to employ such personnel as shall be necessary for the transaction of 
the business of the Corporation; to define their authority and duties; to 
require bonds for the faithful performance of their duties, the premiums 
on such bonds to be.paid by the Corporation; and to fix and pay their com- 
pensation. Such compensation shall be fixed in accordance with the Classifi- 
cation Act of 1949: 

(8) to employ experts and consultants, or organizations thereof, as author- 
ized by section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S. C., see. 55a); and to 
compensate individuals so employed at rates not in excess of $50 per diem, 
and to pay their actual and necessary traveling and subsistence expenses 
(including in lieu of subsistence per diem allowances at a rate not in excess 
of $10) while so employed: 

(9) to utilize the services, information, facilities, and personnel of the 
various departments and agencies of the Government to the extent that 
such services, information, facilities, and personnel, in the opinion of such 
departments and agencies, can be furnished without undue interference 
with the performance of the work and duties of such departments and 
agencies : 
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(10) to take such other action as may be necessary or appropriate to 
carry out the functions vested in it by or pursuant to law. 

(h) The Corporation shall be subject to the Government Corporation Control 
Act, as amended, to the same extent as wholly owned Government corporations 
listed in section 101 of such Act. 

(i) The Corporation shall annually, on January 1, transmit to the Congress 
a report of its activities during the preceding year. 


AIRCRAFT DEVELOPMENT CONSULTING COM MITTEE 


Sec. 5 There is hereby created an Aircraft Development Consulting 
Committee which shall advise and consult with the Board with respect to 
general or basic policy matters arising in connection with the exercise of the 
functions vested in the Corporation. The Consulting Committee shall consist 
of twelve members appointed for one-year terms. Of the members of the Con- 
sulting Committee the Board shall appoint one as representative of the public, 
one as representitive of the aircraft manufacturing industry, one as represent- 
ative of the scheduled air lines, one as representative of the nonscheduled 
air lines and three as representatives of labor groups associated with aviation; 
three shall be appointed by the Secretary of Defense, one representing each 
of the Air Force, Navy, and Army Departments; and one shall be appointed 
by each of the following: The Civil Aeronautics Board, the Administrator of 
Civil Aeronautics, and the National Advisory Committee for Aeronauties. 
On the development of seaplane transports, the representative of the Navy 
Department shall be the chief military and naval adviser to the Corporation, 
Officers and employees of the United States (including any agency or instru- 
mentality of the United States) who, as such, regularly receives compensation 
for current service shall be ineligible for appointment by the Board. The 
Consulting Commitee shall meet at least quarterly and at other times upon 
the call of the Board. The Corporation shall pay members of the Consulting 
Committee (including the members who are officers or employees of the United 
States) a per diem allowance of $50 for each day spent in attendance at meet- 
ings of the Board or at conferences held upon the call of the Board, including 
travel time; and while the members of the Consulting Committee are so en- 
gaged, they may be paid actual traveling and subsistence expenses (including 
in lieu of subsistence per diem allowances at a rate not in excess of $10): 


SURVEY OF POTENTIAL NEEDS FOR TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT 


Sec. 6. The Corporation is authorized and directed to make a continuing 
survey and study of (1) the potential domestic and international commercial 
requirements of the United States for transport aircraft and (2) in conjunction 
with the Department of Defense the military and naval reserve requirements 
of the United States for transport aircraft which shall act as a primary reserve 
for defense requirements, The Corporation shall report to Congress, from time 
to time, the results of such survey and study, but not less frequently than 
annually. 


PURCHASE OF TRANSPORT AIRCRAF! 


Sec. 7. So long as the aggregate number of transport aircraft (privately owned 
and owned by the United States) is inadequate to effectuate the policy declared 
in section 3 (a), it shall be the duty of the Corporation, within the limits of 
funds available to it, to purchase from manufacturers in the United States such 
number of transport aircraft aS may be necessary to effectuate such policy. 
Such aircraft shall be of existing types and of types hereafter developed, in 
such proportions and with due regard given to new designs as may be developed 
under section 10, as in the judgment of the Corporation will best promote air 
commerce by the existence of the most efficient commercial air fleet and will 
best strengthen the national defense. In arriving at such judgment the Corpora- 
tion shall give due regard to types developed pursuant to section 10. All 
purchases of transport aircraft shall be coordinated with the National Security 
Resources Board in the interest of economy; and such purchases shall be made 
in accordance with such a priority as to types purchased as is best adapted to 
effectuate the policy declared in section 3 (a). 
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TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT MADE AVAILABLE TO PRIVATE OPERATORS 


Sec. 8. (a) Except as otherwise provided, aircraft purchase pursuant to 
section 7 shall be leased by the Corporation to citizens of the United States 
authorized by the Civil Aeronautics Board to engage in air commerce. 

(b) Each lease made pursuant to subsection (a) of this section shall provide 
that during the period of the lease not less than 75 per centum of the flight and 
maintenance personnel employed by the lessee in connection with its operations 
of the leased aircraft in air commerce shall be individuals who are members of 
a reserve component, or on the retired list of any of the armed services of the 
United States. 

(c) Each lease made pursuant to subsection (a) of this section shall provide 
that whenever, at the end of any three-year period or at the end of the lease, 
whichever occurs sooner, the net profits for such priod of the lessee from the 
use of the leased aircraft (after payment to the Corporation of the agreed com- 
pensation for such use and payment of the lessee’s fair and reasonable overhead 
expenses applicable to such use) Shall have been at a rate in excess of 10 per 
centum per annuin of the lessee’s capital necessarily employed in such use, the 
lessee shall pay over to the Corporation, as additional compensation for such use, 
one-half of such excess. As used in this subsection the term “three-year period” 
means the period of thirty-six months beginning with the date of the lease and 
each of the thirty-six periods beginning at three-year intervals thereafter. In 
computing such net profits, so much of the salary of any individual as exceeds 
$35,000 per annum shall not be considered as applicable in whole or in part 
to such use. 

(d) Each lease made pursuant to subsection (a) of this section shall provide 
that the lessee shall make no changes in the aircraft without first obtaining the 
approval of the Corporation and shall make, for an agreed sum payable by the 
Corporation, such changes in such aircraft as the Corporation may prescribe, 
and each such lease shall be made upon such other terms and conditions as the 
Corporation may prescribe, and each such lease shall be made upon such other 
terms and conditions as the Corporation deems appropriate to carry out the 
purposes of this Act, including terms and conditions— 

(1) governing the period of the lease; 

(2) governing the compensation to be paid by lessee for the use of the 
aircraft; 

(3) governing the obligations of the lessee with respect to the care and 
maintenance of the aircraft; and 

(4) relating to the recapture, utilization, and operation of the aircraft in 
the interests of national security, pursuant to section 11, and the compen- 
sation to be paid to the lessee therefor. 

(e) Any lease made pursuant to this section may contain an option to the 
lessee to purchase the leased aircraft from the Corportion, with credit on the 
purchase price for all compensation paid by the lessee pursuant to the lease. 
The provision of section 10 (c) (3) shall apply with respect to any contract 
made pursuant to this subsection for the sale of aircraft (whether or not such 
aircraft is of a type developed or substantially improved pursuant to section 10). 


TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT NOT ABSORBED BY PRIVATE OPERATORS 


Sec. 9. (a) Whenever the number of transport aircraft owned by the Cor- 
poration is in excess of the number which can be absorbed by private operators 
under section § 

(1) the Corporation shall make such excess aircraft available for the use 
of the Department of Defense ; 

(2) to the extent that they are not utilized by the Department of Defense, 
the Corporation shall make such excess aircraft available for the use of 
other agencies of the United States; and other aspects of the actual devel- 
opment of the most efficient types of transport aircraft; and 

(3) to the extent that they are not utilized by the Department of Defense 
or other agencies of the United States, such excess aircraft may be held in 
a reserve pool or may be disposed of (by lease, sale, or otherwise) by the 
Corporation. 

(b) Aireraft made available or disposed of under subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion shall be so made available or disposed of under such regulations as the 
Corporation, with the aprroval of the President, shall prescribe. 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Seo. 10. (a) The Corporation is authorized and directed to initiate and sup- 
port (1) research and experiments looking toward the development of the most 
efficient types of transport aircraft, and (2) the testing for air-worthiness certi- 
fication and air-line operation of transport aircraft submitted to the Corpora- 
tion: Provided, however, That the aircraft submitted has been certified by the 
Secretary of Defense as a type which is capable of being readily adapted and 
used for military or naval purposes, or has been certified by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board as a type suitable for efficient use in air commerce; and (5) other aspects 
of the actual development of the most efficient types of transport aircraft. All 
research and development shall be coordinated with the Research and Develop- 
ment Board established in the Department of Defense. The Corporation may, 
with the approval of Congress develop and test such other types of civil aircraft 
adaptable for military or naval service as may be recommended to and funds 
appropriated therefor by the Congress. The total expenditures, over any three- 
year period, to carry out this subsection shall not exceed $30,000,000. 

(b) The Corporation may do all things necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this section, and, without being limited thereby, the Corporation— 

(1) may enter into contracts or other arrangements for the carrying on 
by organizations or individuals, including other agencies of the United 
States, of such research, experiments, development, and testing as it deems 
necessary ; 

(2) may enter into such contracts or other arrangements, or modifications 
thereof, without legal considerations, without performance or other bonds, 
and without regard to section 3709 of the Revised Statutes (41 U. S. C., 
sec. 5) ; and 

(3) may make advance, progress, and other payments which relates to 
such research, experiments, and development without regard to the pro- 
visions of section 3648 of the Revised Statutes (31 U. S. C., see. 529). 

(c) Each contract or arrangement, or modification thereof made pursuant to 
this section, shall contain, wherever appropriate— 

(1) a provision that transport aircraft manufactured from types de- 
veloped or substantially improved pursuant to this section shall be sold 
at a price allowing a reasonable profit, not exceeding such profit as may be 
prescribed by the Corporation ; 

(2) such provisions, consistent with the laws relating to the issuance or 
use of patents, governing the disposition and use of inventions made pursuant 
to such contract or arrangement, or modification thereof as will, in the 
judgment of the Corporation, best protect the public interest and the 
equities of the individual or organization with which such contract or 
arrangement, or modification thereof, is made; and 

(3) a provision that transport aircraft manufactured from types de- 
veloped or substantially improved pursuant to this section shall be sold or 
resold only to purchasers who, by contract with the Corporation, have under 
taken (A) to make no changes in such aircraft without first obtaining the 
approval of the Corporation; (B) to make, for an agreed sum payable by the 
Corporation, such changes in such aircraft as the Corporation may prescribe; 
and (C) when directed to do so pursuant to section 10, to surrender, utilize, 
or operate such aircraft. Each such contract between a purchaser and the 
Corporation shall contain terms and conditions relating to the surrender or 
utilization and operation of the aircraft in the interests of national security 
pursuant to section 11, and the compensation to be paid therefor. 

(d) It is declared to be the policy of Congress that in carrying out the pro- 
visions of subsection (a) of this section, the Corporation shall, to the maximum 
extent practicable, use existing facilities of the United States for research and 
development (including testing). 


POWERS OF THE PRESIDENT WITH RESPECT TO RECAPTURE OR UTILIZATION OF 
TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT 


Sec. 11. (a) Whenever the President determines that such action is advisable 
in the interests of national security 

(1) he may direct the Corporation (A) to recapture such of the cargo 

aircraft leased pursuant to section 8 (a) or (B) to require the surrender 

of such of the transport aircraft sold pursuant to section 8 (e) or manu- 

“actured from types developed or substantially improved pursuant to section 

10, as he may deem necessary; and when so directed the Corporation 
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shall take appropriate action to recapture, or to require the surrender of, 
such aircraft ; 
(2) he may require (A) any person leasing aircraft pursuant to section 
8 (a) or (B) any purchaser of aircraft sold pursuant to section 8 (e) or of 
aircraft manufactured from types developed or substantially improved 
pursuant to section 10, to utilize and operate such aircraft for such pur- 
poses and in such manner as he shall direct. 
(b) Aircraft recaptured or surrendered pursuant to subsection (a) (1) of 
this section shall be utilized for such purposes and in such manner as the Presi- 
dent shall prescribe as advisable in the interests of national security. 


DUTY OF CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD IN RELATION TO UTILIZATION OF 
TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT 


Sec. 12. Subsection (d) of section 401 of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 
as amended, is amended by adding at the end thereof the following paragraph: 

“(3) It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to encourage and 
promote the maximum utilization for commercial purposes of transport air- 
craft, with particular reference to transport aircraft used for carrying cargo, 
and the Civil Aeronautics Board, in the issuance of certificates under this sec- 
tion, shall take all appropriate action for the purpose of effectuating such policy 
to the greatest extent practicable.” 


{S. 477, 82d Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide for the development of civil transport aircraft adaptable for auxiliary 
military service, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That it is hereby declared to be the policy of 
the Congress that in the interest of national security the Federal Government 
should promote the employment of air commerce in as large numbers as possible 
of more efficient transport and cargo aircraft ; and, to this end, sponsor the design, 
development, testing, tooling, construction, and modification of prototype trans- 
port and cargo aircraft, intended primarily for commercial use, but adaptable 
also for auxiliary military service. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Air Force (referred to hereinafter as the “Sec- 
retary”) is authorized and directed-— 

(a) To survey the national requirements for aircraft types designed pri- 
marily for commercial transport and cargo service, but adaptable also as 
auxiliary military transport for one or more of the departments of the National 
Military Establishment ; 

(b) To prepare and approve, from time to time, the operating and utility 
characteristics and specifications of such aircraft; 

(ec) To provide, out of funds appropriated to carry out the purposes of this 
Act for the design, development, testing, tooling, construction, and modification 
of prototypes of each such type of aircraft, by contract or otherwise: Provided, 
That any construction contract entered into by the Government shall require 
an agreement by the manufacturer of such prototype aircraft that— 

(1) sales of aircraft manufactured from such design specifications shall 
he made at a price allowing a reasonable profit, not exceeding such profit 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary ; and 

(2) in determining the fair domestic selling price of such aircraft, 
there shall not be included in the cost thereof any development, engineer- 
ing, tooling, or other costs which have been reimbursed to the manu- 
facturer by the Secretary; and 

(3) aircraft manufactured from such design specifications shall be sold 
only to purchasers who, by contract, undertake (a) to make no changes 
in the design or standard equipment of such aircraft without first ob- 
taining the approval of the Secretary; and (b) to make, for an agreed 
sum payable by the secretary, such changes in the design or standard 
equipment of such aireraft as the Secretary may prescribe. 

The Secretary shall give priority to the development and procurement of 
aircraft in accordance with the findings and recommendations of the Board 
as hereinafter authorized. 

Sec. 3. (a) In preparing and approving the operating and utility char- 
acteristics and the specifications of aircraft to be constructed pursuant to 
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this Act, the Secretary shall consult with the Civil Air Transport Evaluation 
and Development Board appointed for the purpose (referred to hereinafter 
as the “Board”’). The Board shall be composed of one representative desig- 
nated by each of the following agencies: The United States Air Force, the 
United States Navy, the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, the Civil Aeronautics Board, and such other 
agencies of the Federal Government, concerned with aeronautics, as the Secre- 
tary may, from time to time, determine. 

(b) To assist the Board in carrying out its functions, the Secretary is author- 
ized to establish an industry advisory committee composed of not less than six 
members appointed by the Board with the approval of the Secretary. Each 
member of such committee shall serve for a term of two years, except that (1) 
the terms of three of the members first taking office after the enactment of this 
Act shall expire at the end of one year, and (2) any member appointed to 
fill a vacancy occurring prior to the expiration of the term for which his 
predecessor was appointed shall be appointed for the unexpired term of the 
member whom he succeeds. No member shall be eligible to serve continuously 
for more than one term unless in the opinion of the Secretary his reappointment 
is necessary to effectuate the purposes of this Act. Members of such committee 
may be designated without regard to the civil-service laws or the Classification 
Act of 1923, as amended, and shall receive such compensation, not in excess of 
$50 for each day or part of a day actually devoted to the performance of the 
duties of such committee, as the Secretary shall determine. Each member of 
such committee shall be allowed actual necessary transportation expenses and 
an allowance not to exceed $10 per diem in lieu of subsistence when engaged 
in the performance of the duties of such committee at any place other than 
his permanent residence or place of business. Nothing contained in section 41, 
109, 112, or 118 of the Criminal Code (U. S. C., title 18, sees. 93, 198, 202, and 
203), section 190 of the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., title 41, sec. 119), or any 
other provision of law imposing restrictions, requirements, or penalties in rela- 
tion to the employment of persons, the performance of services, or the payment 
or receipt of compensation in connection with any claim, proceeding, or matter 
involving the United States, shall apply to any such person solely by reason of 
membership on such committee: Provided, That the provisions of the Act of 
July 12, 1870 (R. S. 8679; U. S. C., title 31, sec. 665), as amended, shall not 
apply to the acceptance of voluntary service by any member of any such com- 
mittee. 

(c) The Chairman of the Board shall be designated by the Secretary from 
among the members thereof, and the Board shall act in accordance with such 
regulations as the Secretary may, from time to time, prescribe. The Board is 
authorized and directed to consult with manufacturers of aircraft, and with 
United States flag operators of transport aircraft. Members of the Board shall 
serve as such without additional compensation, but each member of the Board 
shall be allowed actual necessary transportation expenses and an allowance not 
to exceed $10 per diem, in lieu of subsistence, when engaged in the performance 
of the duties of the Board at any place other than his permanent station. 

(d) The Secretary is authorized, subject to the civil-service laws and the 
Classification Act of 1923, as amended, but without regard to any provision of 
law limiting the number of civilian personnel which may be employed by the 
Department of the Air Force, to employ and fix the compensation of such per- 
sonnel as may be deemed necessary to assist the Board and the Secretary in 
carrying out their respective functions under this Act. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the Board to advise the Secretary concerning— 

(a) The problems involved in the development of aireraft types designed 
primarily for passenger transport and cargo service, but adaptable also for 
auxiliary military service. 

(b) The operating and utility characteristics deemed necessary or desirable 
in such aircraft. 

(c) Preliminary and final design specifications for such aircraft. 

(d) The allotment by the Secretary, from funds appropriated to carry 
out the purposes of this Act, of appropriate sums for design, development, test- 
ing, construction, tooling, and modification of prototypes of each such type of 
aircraft. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary is authorized to procure and test prototype aircraft 
from any manufacturer whose design is approved by the Secretary: Provided, 
however, That, in the event the manufacturer whose design is so approved is 
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not in a position to produce promptly the prototype aircraft desired, then and in 
that event the Secretary may procure such prototype aircraft from any other 
qualified manufacturer. 

Sec. 6. Aircraft manufactured from specifications approved pursuant to the 
provisions of this Act shall not be sold direct or by resale to either foreign 
governments or other foreign users without the approval of the Secretary. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary is authorized and directed to conduct a study of means 
and methods whereby costs incurred by the United States pursuant to this Act 
may be recovered by the United States in whole or in part as deemed to be 
practicable and expedient, and to transmit to the Congress at the earliest prac- 
ticable date such recommendations as he may deem appropriate. 

Sec. 8. As used in this Act— 

(a) The term “aircraft” shall include engines, propellers, instruments, ac- 
cessories, and standard equipment for such aircraft. 

(b) The term “standard equipment” means all operational features of such 
aircraft, including without limitation, standard cockpit arrangement, com- 
munications facilities, and provisions for such items, but excluding commercial 
equipment. 

(c) The term “commercial equipment” means removable furnishings and fit- 
tings, not part of the primary structure or the mechanical apparatus of such 
aircraft, and which is generally installed for the accommodation of passengers, 
baggage or cargo; 

(d) The term “prototype aircraft’ means the initial models of each type, 
built primarily for static, flight performance and service tests. 

Sec. 9. The Secretary shall transmit to the Congress, on the ist day of 
January in each year, a report on (1) the progress made in the accomplishment 
of the purposes of this Act, and (2) the amounts of the expenditures made or 
obligated pursuant thereto. 

Sec. 10. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated to the Department 
of the Air Force such sums as may be necesSary to carry out the purposes of 
this Act. 

The Cnairman. Public hearings are being held at this time at the 
request of Senator Pat McCarran who introduced S. 2344, and who will 
testify tomorrow morning. Senator McCarran’s bill proposes a con- 
struction differential subsidy to be paid by the Government on the 
purchase of transport aircraft used in international services. The 
cost differential is to be measured by the difference in the cost of manu- 
facture of comparable aircraft by foreign and American manufac- 
turers. 

At this point I wish to introduce in the record the statement made 
by Senator McCarran when he introduced S. 2344 on October 20, 1951. 
This will be put in the record at this point, unless there is objection. 
Hearing none, it is so ordered. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


CONSTRUCTION-DIFFERENTIAL SUBSIDIES IN CASES OF CERTAIN AIR CARRIERS 


Mr. McCarran. Mr. President, I introduce for appropriate reference a bill to 
provide for construction-differential subsidies in the case of air carriers engaged 
in international air transportation, and I ask unanimous consent that an explan- 
atory statement of the bil! by me be printed in the Record. 

The Vice PRESIDENT. The bill will be received and appropriately referred, and, 
without objection, the explanatory statement will be printed in the Record. 

The bill (S. 2844) to provide for construction-differential subsidies in the case 
of air carriers engaged in international air transportation, introduced by Mr. 
McCarran, was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

(The explanatory statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR M’CARRAN 


The bill which I have just introduced is designed to preserve the capacity oT 
American manufacturers to produce the most advanced types of large transport 
aircraft 
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For many years the American manufacturers have occupied a pusition of world 
leadership in the production of transport aircraft. A recent civil aeronautics 
board survey reports that 80 percent of the aircraft currently being used by 
scheduled common carrier airlines of the world are manufactured in the United 
States. The most modern of American-built transport aircraft today are being 
used almost exclusively by both American-flag and foreign air carriers on all the 
major competitive international air routes. Lockheed Constellations, Douglas 
DC-—6’s, and Boeing Stratocruisers at this moment are flying the Atlantic and 
*acific under the flags, not only of the United States, but also of Great Britain, 
France, the Netherlands, Switzerland, Sweden, Belgium, and other countries. 

There is no foreign-built aircraft which today is effectively competing in trans- 
oceanic service with these American-built aircraft. 

This world-wide demand has enabled the American manufacturers to develop 
a tremendous capacity for producing modern, high-quality aircraft, and the 
significance of this capacity, from the national-defense viewpoint, cannot by over- 
emphasized. No one can forget the brilliant response made by the American 
aircraft manufacturers in World War II when the Allies’ need for aircraft was 
so urgent. Fleets of American-made bombers turned the tide of the war. But 
had it not been for the extensive experience and existing capacity of those man- 
ufacturers, their brilliant contribution might never have been achieved. 

But we can see, or foresee, the rapid emergence of an imminent threat to the 
continuing capacity of the American manufacturers to develop and produce 
modern transport aircraft. 

Various European manufacturers, recognizing that the established American 
ability to produce the conventional reciprocating-engine type aircraft could not 
effectively be met, have devoted their efforts to developing, with extensive Gov- 
ernment technical and financial assistance, new and advanced types of engines 
and airframes for the aircraft of the future. Turbines and jets have successfully 
been adapted to transport aircraft by foreign manufacturers, 

Turbo-jet and turbo-prop commercial transport aircraft, with their greater 
speed and other advantages, may soon be appearing in competitive international 
air transportation. The Civil Aeronautics Board, in its recent survey of this 
subject, stated: 

“A recent innovation is BOAC’s use of the Handley Page Hermes turbo-prop 
aircraft on some of its scheduled services. While another turbo-prop aircraft 
of British manufacture (the Vickers Viscount), the British jet (DeHavilland 
Comet), and the Canadian jet (Avro Jetliner) have not as yet been put into 
regular use on scheduled services, they are being given trial tests which may 
result in their being placed in regular service relatively soon.” 

Foreign air carriers have already indicated their intention to adopt these more 
advanced planes, and if such adoption proves to be commercially successful, the 
American-flag international air carriers will certainly be compelled to do likewise 
to maintain their competitive status. 

Thus, possibly for the first time, the American aircraft manufacturers soon 
may be faced with foreign competitors placing on the world market transport air- 
craft superior to anything now being produced in the United States. Moreover, 
in view of the technical and financial assistance that foreign governments are and 
have been putting into their own aircraft production, plus the lower production 
costs encountered in foreign countries, there is a very serious possibility that 
American manufacturers, acting independently, will not be able to offer a com- 
parable product at a competitive price on the world market. The inescapable 
consequences of such a situation, unless remedial action is taken promptly will 
be that the foreign manufacturers soon will displace the American manufacturers 
as suppliers of the modern types of commercial transport aircraft to the airlines 
of the world. 

Such a development would inevitably result in a drastic curtailment of trans- 
port aircraft production in American aircraft piants, and in the absence of actual 
production, the highly significant productive capacity of those plants could not 
be maintained. 

To avoid the ominous implications of such a development, my new bill proposes 
to establish a construction-differential subsidy which will enable American air- 
craft manufacturers to produce for American-flag international air carriers the 
most modern transport aircraft, of whatever type the future may hold, at a price 
competitive with comparable aircraft constructed by foreign manufacturers. 
Such a subsidy will enable the American manufacturers to retain at least the very 
sizable proportion of the world aircraft market represented by the American-flag 
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international air carriers; and to the extent that such a subsidy will help defray 
the high initial cost of originating new types of aircraft, the American manu- 
facturers may thus be assisted toward attaining a status whereby they could 
compete without subsidy in the sale of such aircraft in the world market generally 
and in the American domestic market. 

This bill follows in principle the construction-differential subsidy procedure 
which has been applicable to American merchant marine construction since 
1936. The Civil Aeronautics Board is authorized to grant the American-flag 
international air carriers a construction-differential subsidy for the purchase of 
aircraft from American manufacturers for use in international air transpor- 
tation. To qualify for the subsidy, the air carrier must submit to the Board 
detailed information regarding the proposed aircraft. The Board, in conjunc- 
tion with other interested agencies, will review the plans and will certify them 
for a construction-differential subsidy to the extent that such plans effectuate 
the purposes of the Civil Aeronautics Act. The construction-differential sub- 
sidy, to be paid by the Board, will equal to the excess of the price of the proposed 
aircraft produced by an American manufacturer over the price of comparable 
aircraft produced by foreign manufacturers. The subsidy is restricted to air- 
craft produced for use in international air transportation. If such subsidized 
aircraft is used by an American-flag international air carrier in other than in- 
ternational air transportation, a proportionate repayment of the subsidy to the 
Government, based on the remaining economic life of the aircraft, is required. 
The purpose of this restriction is to limit the construction-differential subsidy 
to the international field, where the initial competitive impact is felt, and to 
prevent international air carriers, who also operate domestic routes, from com- 
peting with such subsidized aircraft against other domestic air carriers, 

Unless the Congress enacts some such legislation as this, the American air- 
craft-manutacturing industry may soon find itself irretrievably behind the 
parade, instead of being in the position of leadership which we in America have 
come to expect of it, and which is so important to this Nation. I therefore 
commend this bill to my colleagues for careful study between now and the re- 
convening of the Congress to the end that there may be some hope for action on 
the measure early in the next session. 


The Ciaran. It is peculiarly appropriate to consider Senator 
McCarran’s bill at this time, as it follows the i inauguration, on May 1, 
of commercial jet transport service by the British between London, 
England, and Johannesburg, South Africa, with the de Havilland 
Comet. At this point I would like to introduce into the record an 
article taken from the British magazine Sphere, of December 29, 
1951. It gives a very clear description of this aircraft and its poten- 
tialities. 

(The article referred to is herewith inserted. ) 

The Cuarrman. I also wish to introduce into the record several 
recent newspaper clippings of the inaugural flight of the British 
Comet. 

(The clippings referred to are as follows :) 

{From the New York Times, of May 3, 1952] 
JET AIRLINER OPENS First Reagutar RuN—BrRIiTIsH CoMET Is FLYING FrRoM 
LONDON TO JOHANNESBURG WITH 36 PASSENGERS ABOARD 
(Special to the New York Times) 


Lonpon, May 2.—With a payload of 36 passengers, a British Overseas Air- 
ways Corp. Comet took off for Johannesburg from London Airport today on the 
first commercial jet flight in history. 

The De Havilland plane, Britain’s long-awaited bid to capture world leader- 
ship in commercial aircraft production, was scheduled to reach its South African 
destination, 6,724 miles distant, in just under 24 hours. For conventional air- 
craft the flight takes a little more than 32 hours. 

The Comet’s makers and owners eagerly awaited flight reports as the sleek 
four-jet airliner flashed over the Alps at 40,000 feet. The plane touched down 
at Rome 2 hours 34 minutes after leaving London. Head winds put it a few 
minutes behind schedule. The plane’s speed from the take-off to the landing 
averaged over 6 miles a minute for the 887-mile flight. : 
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The Comet Bestrides the World 
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LOOKING ALONG THE TRAILING EDGE OF THE COMET’S STAR- 
BCARD WING: This view, facir. 
the jet outlets and air brakes. 4 
propellers (which form valuable air brakes), has a long 
plate brake fitted on each wing. 
high rate of descent with the maximum forward speed. 
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These provide a 


THE SPHERE 


(Continued from page 526) 


On the other hand, the design team of the 
de Havilland companies, whe had been 
responsible for a long line of beth civil and 
military aircraft an engines and who had 
designed and built the Goblin, the first jet 
engine te ge into production im either 
England or America. believed that the gas 
turbine held out an immediate promise of 
commercial success They therefore em- 
barked on a study of the many problems 
mvolved, both practical and economic, from 
which they concluded not only that the 
engineering ditheulties were surmountable. 
but that a jet airliner could be built which 
would prove economically highly competitive 
with the best of the pisten-engined liners. 
The study showed further that operating 
cconemy woukl be augmented ‘by an in- 
creased work capacity due te the ability of 
the jet airliners te thy more miles in the hour 
and in the vear, which would in turn mean 
greater return on investment. Furthermore. 
the first cost need not be mere, and the 
mechantal complexity must be radically less, 
than for current airliners, thas opening up a 
vista of simpliied maintenance and opeta- 
tional regularity which would be very attrac- 
tive to harassed airline maimtenance statis 
and trate managers. It was at this junc- 
ture and this was in pogl--that the bold- 
ness and foresight of the British Overseas 
Uirwayvs Corporation rallied to the unique 
opportumity. Ata txed price, and with the 
manufacturers guarantee. under penalty, 
of performance and dehvery date, the 
Corporation placed an order for fourteen 
ol the yet airliners then known as the 
DH. roe strareht off the drawing-board 
the British Government ordered, also at a 
fixed price, two “further aircraft, the first 
tes be delivered, for development work 
for the nateonal benefit as a whole 


It was these orders which turned the 
Comet inte a realit Without them the 
hnancial risk would have been unjustified, 
but with Comets operating on BLOLAL. 
routes, the chance of obtaining orders from 
ether airhnes would become a firm ene and 
the prospec ts «of beme able to break even on 
capital investment would be good 

Once the orders were obtained, work was 
started in carnest t Was obvious from the 
nrst that the usual procedure of building on 
of mere expermental prototypes before 
starting production uki net be contem- 
plated It mav here be satkld that the 
prototype system is a bad one in principle 
In this particularly testing instance such a 
process, involving a long delay, might well 
have defeated our ettorts to regain the lead 
It was therefore ess-ntial that the Comet 
should go onte production straight off the 
drawing-beard. This decision—a courageous 
one by anv standards had a considerable 
influence on the basic design which in its 
tinal form represented a logical step forward 
rather than a daring stnde mto the unknown 

In the early staves of the design study 


“vVeral alternative configurations were 
mvestivgated, induding a twin-boom layout 
as used im the Vamoure, a tail-less version 
and even a tail-tirst design \t one stage 


snows thought was ziven to the swept-wing 
tatl-less design, which promised a high degree 
of aerolvaanmc ethcienes ltus formula was 
tried out experimentally. for its fighter 
possibilities and for the airliner and bomber cases, 
with the DH. ros. whieh was the first British 
aircraft te exceed the speed of sound and which 
until recently hekl the world’s speed record of 
oo3 mph. for the closed-cireuit of joo km The 
acrodynamic efheiency of this layout was amply 
demonstrated and it plaved a netable part in bigh- 
speed fabter develop ment. From the port of view of 
econamical airliner design, however, it was found that 
the landing weight for a given landing speed was 
reduced, and it was therefore decided that the tail-less 
formula was not suitable for a passenger aircraft. 


Much of the Comet’s initial success and its sub- 





FORWARD CABIN 
FOR #¢ PASSENGERS 


FIRST OFFICER 


FORE UNDERCARRIAGE 
(HOUSED) - 


capable of accommodating a full-size section of the 
Comet fuselage. The chamber is constructed of }-in 
boiler sheet and can be evacuated to a pressure corre 
sponding to an altitude of 70.000 ft., and reduced to 
a temperature of minus 70 degs. C., and with its aid 
the pressurisation system and the heating and humid. 
fying equipment, sv essential to both life and comfort 
were brought to a high state of perfection before the 
aircraft ever flew. This saved time, which was more 
precious than money, and as 4 method it was 
economical, precise, realistic. 

The first large component of the Comet to be 
tested in the altitude chamber was the complete nose 
section of the fuselaue, which was subjected to 2.000 
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COMET—A SECTIONAL DRAWING OF THE WORLD'S FIRST SUCCESSFUL JET TRANSPORT PLANE SPECIALLY DRAWN FOR “THE SPHERE” BY LAURENCE 
pressurised coenfort for between thirty-six and forty-eight passengers, and it will operate at 40,000 ft., cruising at about 500 m.p.h. The 

safety than petrol, and it is carried in wing compartments which are themselves oil-tight, so there is no necessity for inner 

shown t away to expose the lower hold. There are, of course, twin rows of seats with a central gangway. The 

cabin. Air from each of the four jets is bled off to provide heating for the de-icing system and also for the cabins 
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LOOKING ALONG THE TRAILING EDGE OF THE COMET'S STAR- 
BOARD WING: This view, facing the » shows 
the jet outlets and air brakes. The Comet, no 
propellers (which form valuable air brakes), has a long 
plate brake fitted on each wing. These provide a 
high rate of descent with the maximum forward speed. 
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OME OF THE TWO FOUR-WHEEL BOGIE UNDERCARRIAGES OF 
THE COMET : This drawing was made by Laurence Dunn 
from a position looking forward under the port-side 
wing. Oe ee a 
hydraulically operated. -wheel bogies retract 
outwards inte the wings. The twin-wheel nose unit is 
steerable and retracts backwards into the fuselage. 


SPECIAL “SPHERE” DRAWINGS by LAURENCE DUNN 
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greater return on investment. Furthermore, 
the first cost need not be more, and the 
mechanical comple. ty must be radically less, 
than for current atriiners, thus opening up a 
vista of samphitied maintenance and opera- 
tional regularity which would be very attrac- 
tive to harassed avline maintenance statis 
and tratixn managers. It was at this junc- 
ture. and this was in ragh—that the bold- 
ness and foresight of the British Overseas 
\irwavs Corporation rallied to the unique 
“pportumty. Ata oxed price, and with the 
manufacturers’ guarantee, under penalty, 
of performance and delivery date, the 
Corperation placed an order for fourteen 
ef the jet airliners then known as the 
DL. roe straight off the drawing-board. 
the British Government ordered, also at a 
fixed price. twe “further aircraft, the first 
to be delwered. { development work 
flor the nateonal benctit as a whole. 


It was these orders which turned the 
Comet inte a reality Without them the 
nnancial risk would have been unjustified, 
but with Comets operating on B.OLAC. 
routes, the chance of obtainme orders from 
other airhines would became a firm one and 
the prospects of bemy able to break even on 
capital investment would be good 

Omce the orders were obtained, work was 
started mm carnest it was otwieus trom the 
nrst that the usual procedure of building one 


or mere experimental prototypes before 
startin, pore tune then kd not be contem- 
plated It mav here be sand that the 


prototype system is a bad one in principle 
In this parte ularly testing instance such a 
process, involving a long delay, might well 
have defeated our ettorts to regain the lead 
It was therefore ess-ntial that the Comet 
should go ante production. straight off the 
drawing-board. This decision—a courageous 
one by anv standards had a considerable 
influence on the design which in its 
tinal form represented a logical step forward 
rather than a daring stnde inte the unknown 
In the early staves of the design study 
~veral alternatrwe configurations «were 
investigated, including a twin-beom layout 
as used im the Vampire. a tail-less version 
amd even a tail-tirst design \t one stage 
serious thought was yiven to the swept-wing 
tall-less design, which promised a high degree 
of aerevanamac efficiency his formula was 
tred out experimentally. fer its fighter 
possibilities and for the airhner and bomber cases, 
with the DH. ros. whieh was the first British 
aircraft to exceed the speed of sound and which 
untel recently hek!l the world’s speed record of 
be5 mph. for the closed-cireuit of too km The 
acrodynamic efhaiency of this layeut was amply 
demonstrated and at played a notable part in high- 
speed tighter development. From the point of view of 
economical airliner design, however, it was found that 
the landing weight for a given landing speed was 
reduced, and it was therefore decided that the tail-less 
formula was not suttable for a passenger aircraft. 


bani 


Much of the Comet’s initial success and its sub- 
sequent freedom from design modifications is attri- 
butable to the extenvve programme of research which 
went hand-in-hand with the design and construction 
phase before the first aircraft flew. At every stage 
practial tests and experiments were conducted to 
ensure beyond all doubt that the main and subsidiary 
components were beyond reproach. For instance, the 
Comet, in order to obtain maximum efficiency, has to 
cruise at heights ranging from 35,000 to 42,000 ft. 
This calls for a much higher cabin pressurisation than 
had ever been necessary fer conventional airliners 
designed to cruise at about half this beight. In order 
to reproduce a “cabin altitude “ of 8,000 ft. while 
fiving at 40,000 ft.. a differential pressure of over 
sb per square inch between the outside and the inside 
of the cabin must be maintained. At 40,000 ft., too, 
the air is dry and cold-—the temperature is often as 
low as minus 60 deygs. C.--and this imposes unusual 
problems im connection with air-conditioning. In order 
that these problems could be thoroughly investigated, 
a special high-altitude chamber was built at Hatfield, 


capable of accommodating a full-size section of the 
Comet fuselage. The chamber is constructed of }-in 
boiler sheet and can be evacuated to a pressure corre 
sponding to an altitude of 7o,000 ft., and reduced to 
a temperature of minus 7o degs. C., and with its aid 
the pressurisation system and the heating and humid 
fying equipment, so essential to both life and comturt 
were brought to a high state of perfection before the 
aircraft ever flew. This saved time, which was more 
precious than money, and as a method it was 
economical, precise, realistic. 

The first large component of the Comet to be 
tested in the altitude chamber was the complete nose 
section of the fuselage, which was subjected to 2.000 
separate tests at a pressure of 4 Ib, per square inch 
in order to ensure that both the strength and the leak 
rate were satisfactory. It was, however, not practical 
to use the altitude chamber for tests up to bursting 
loads, because the disruptive force of compressed air 
would so damage the specimen under test that all 
evidence of the original point of failure would be 
destroyed. For this reason the system of water. 
pressure testing was adopted. The pressurised sections 
to be tested were submerged in a tank and themselves 
filled with water, the internal water pressure being 
increased as required. Because water is virtually un- 
compressible there is no sure energy to be dispelled. 
and if a rupture takes place the damage remains local | 
and the point of weakness becomes at once apparent. 


The windows and window mountings form perhaps 
the most critical feature of a pressurised cabin, and 
this is particularly true of the Comet, which operates 
in the rarefied atmosphere of the sub-stratosphere. 
This point was appreciated from the start and it has 
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THE LAY-OUT OF THE COMET—a SECTIONAL DRAWING OF THE WORLD'S FIRST SUCCESSFUL JET TRANSPORT PLANE SPECIALLY DRAWN FOR “THE SPHERE” BY LAURENCE 
DUNN : The Comet provides pressurised comfort for between thirty-six and forty-eight passengers, and it will operate at 40,000 ft., cruising at about 500 m.p.h. The 
Comet’s fuel, paraffin, provides much greater than petrol, and it is carried in wing compartments which are themselves oil-tight, so there is no necessity for inner 
tanks. Part of the floor of the mcabin is shown torn away to expose the lower hold. There are, of course, twin rows of seats with a central gangway. The 
stewardess has her at the part of the main cabin. Air from each of the four jets is bled off to provide heating for the de-icing system and also for the cabins 
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was subjected to a very practical test at 
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been pumped up each morning to 1 
per square inch and the pressure mau 
working day for over four vears 
cleaned regularly twice a week with t 
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windows as vet show no sien of deter 
one of the windows of the Comet was rem 
tiving and was pressurised up to neo k 
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for a steam engine 


One of the most important aspects of pre-flicht 
been concerned with structural strength test- Tl! 
from routine destruction tests on small component 
te proof-load tests and ultimate streneth tests on 

(Ap wings and fuselages. The first production wing was 
Re structural tests and was attached to a sect 


y « f v Wve. fuselage in the elaburate test bay at Hatfield. With lo 
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' by hydraulic rams mounted on a superstructure of stec! 
COMETS IN PRODUCTION AT THE DE HAVILLAND WORKS AT HATFIELD : Two nearty-completed fuselages the tests called firstly for many thousands of reversals 
wing assemblies in the great hangar. This picture was taken about a year ago when the Comet a deflection of over 3 ft. at the wing-tip and finally 
programme was beginning to make real strides and the prototype was being got ready for Might tests. to destruction of the complete wing 


(Continued on 
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THE 


TESTING THE STRESSES AND STRAINS IN 


A DE HAVILLAND COMET AIRLINER 


The Initial Stages of Experimentation with Vital Components Preceding the Production of the Famous Jet Plane which is Revolutionising Commercial Flying 
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The Comet was 7 minutes late in leaving Rome but more than made up for it 
on the next stage, reaching Beirut, Lebanon, 15 minutes ahead of schedule, 

At the Rome Airport the passengers told news agency reporters that they 
were impressed by a sense of the plane’s hanging motionless in midair during 
level flight. 


BritisH Jet MAKING COMMERCIAL OVERSEAS FLIGHT 
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Type of Comet, which left London for Johannesburg with a load of 386 passengers 
yesterday, during a recent test flight. 
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f 





The New York Times May 3, 1953 


A British Comet took off 
from London (1) for Johannes- 
burg (2) to start the first 
commercial jet-plane service. 

Aubrey Cookman of Chicago, air editor of Popular Mechanics, said his only 
regret was that the United States probably would not have anything like the 
Comet for several years. He found the plane a little noisier than he had 
expected, he said, but a dramatic advance on conventional aircraft. 
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Other stops scheduled are at Khartum, the Sudan; Entebbe, Uganda, and Liv- 
ingstone, Northern Rhodesia. 


Lonpbon, May 2 (UP)—The Comet is designed to travel 7 miles high, at speeds 
up to 500 miles an hour. 

The fare for today’s pioneer journey was $490 one way, $882 round trip, 
British Overseas Airways’ regular price for a London-Johannesburg flight. 

Company officials here called the event “just another flight,” but air experts 
watching the world’s first jet passenger take-off made it plain that they con- 
sidered it a milestone second in importance only to the Wright Brothers’ pioneer 
flight at Kitty Hawk, N. C. é 

Persons who boarded the plane included Alebt Henshaw, 61 years old, who had 
bought a ticket in January, 1951, for the first Comet flight “whenever and 
wherever it goes.” 

Other passengers included Avril Coleridge-Taylor, a British musician who 
said she planned to compose a Comet prelude, and Stephen Naude, a South 
African who was granted a special priority for the flight when he learned that 
his mother had been prostrated by a heart attack. 

The route, detouring around the Mediterranean Sea, is 1,000 miles longer 
than that flown by conventional airliners operating between London and 
Johannesburg. 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Post of May 3, 1952] 


First COMMERCIAL FLIGHT—JET ATRLINER MAKES 345 MILES PER Hour oN 244-Hovur 
LONDON-ROME TRIP 


Rome.—May 2 (AP).—Britain’s new jet airliner, the Comet, whizzed from 
London to Rome today in 2 hours, 34 minutes on an inaugural commercial hop 
its captain described as “pretty good, but rather disappointing.” Then it 
pushed on toward South Africa. 

Bucking strong headwinds on the first stage of a flight to Johannesburg, the 
sleek four-engined craft landed at Rome’s Ciampino Airport 19 minutes behind 
schedule. It carried a full load of 36 paying passengers and a crew of 6. 

“Normally we should have had tailwinds,” said Capt. Michael Majendie, “but 
unfortunately we did not.” 

So the Comet, whose cruising speed is rated at 350 to 500 miles an hour, 
averaged only about 345 ground miles an hour for the 903-mile lap from London 
to Rome. Most of the flight was made at from 36,000 to 40,000 feet, more than 
7 miles in the air. 

The British Overseas Airways Corp. plans one Comet flight weekly in each 
direction during the rest of May, increased to three weekly flights in June. 

British Overseas Airways Corp. expects to extend the jet service to the New 
York-Bahamas line late this year. 

The Comet—opening the jet age of commercial air travel—is scheduled to make 
the 6,724-mile flight from London to Johannesburg in flying time of 18 hours, 40 
minutes. This would shave more than one-third off the time of conventional 
liners. 


{From the Wall Street Journal of May 2, 1952] 


BrRiTiIsH START WorR.Lp’s First SCHEDULED JET AIRLINER FLIGHTS TopAyY—SwiItcH 
To COMET BEGINS ON LONDON-JOHANNESBURG RUN; OTHER ROUTES TO FOLLOW 


(By Mitchell Gordon) 


LonpoN—British businessman Kenneth W. Hole will help make aviation his- 
tory here today as his country places its bid for bigger share of the world’s 
commercial sky traffic. 

Lanky Mr. Hole is one of 36 paying passengers who are scheduled to take 
off from London Airport at 3 o’clock this afternoon on the first regularly 
scheduled flight of a jet airliner. A few minutes later they’ll be Johannesburg- 
bound at 490 miles an hour. 

The flight will mark the start of weekly jet service to the South African city 
by the famed Comet airliner, made by Britain’s DeHavilland Aircraft Co., Ltd. 
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With this speedy new four-engine plane, the Government-owned British Over- 
seas Airways Corp. plans to trim 9 hours off the 34 it usually takes to make 
the London-Johannesburg hop. 

Today’s flight is just the beginning of Britain’s efforts to snatch customers 
away from big United States competitors like Pan American and Trans World 
Airlines, and from European archrivals like Holland’s K. L. M. and Air France. 


TRANS-ATLANTIC PLANTS 


Within 2 months, Comet jet airliners are slated to be whooshing between 
London and Singapore in less than 30 hours, compared with the present 60-hour 
schedule. And British airmen hope to have them whisking across the North 
Atlantic in 1954 in what they claim will be half the time it takes conventional] 
planes. 

(In New York, airline men are keeping an eye cocked toward the day when 
British Overseas Airways Corp. starts operating Comets between New York and 
the resort islands of Bermuda, Nassau and Jamaica. This ‘dollar showcase” 
for Britain’s best airliner handiwork may open late this year, and will give the 
American public its first chance to compare the speedy jet craft with conven- 
tional planes. ) 

Comet-producing DeHavilland figures it has already put Britain 3 to 5 years 
ahead of any other country in the manufacture of commercial jets. And the 
plane builder is determined to keep that lead. Its designers even now are busily 
drawing up blueprints for a jet airliner twice the Comet’s size. The new plane 
would be able to haul about 80 passengers over almost every major air route of 
the world without stopping for refueling between major traffic centers. 

While United States airlines hesitate to put their cash on the jets right now, 
several other countries aren’t pausing in the switch over, DeHavilland’s order 
book shows advance sale of 46 Comets, only 20 of them to be used by British 
airlines. 

FOREIGN ORDERS 


Later this year, Canadian Pacific will receive two of the planes for its long 
Pacific routes. By the middle of next year, a French «© mpany—Union <Aero- 
maritime de Transport—will be linking Paris and Indochina with three jets it is 
scheduled to receive. Shortly afterward, Air France will have three Comets 
flying between Paris and the Middle East. And by the end of 1954, a jointly 
owned British-Australian-New Zealand line—British Commonwealth Pacific Air- 
lines—plans to have six of the speedy sky craft zipping between Australia, the 
South Seas, Hawaii, San Francisco, and British Columbia 

Some airlines are planning to spring the jets on their competitors as a surprise 
2 vears from now. They have asked DeHavilland to keep their identities secret. 
Between them, the companies have ordered seven Comets, to be delivered in 1954. 

To speed up deliveries, DeHavilland recently signed up a plane builder in 
Northern Ireland, Short Brothers & Harland, Ltd., to help it produce Comets, 
It is to begin turning them out in 2 years at the same one-a-month rate that 
DeHavilland builds them. 

Although it will be some time before British Overseas Airways Corp., which 
is gambling heaviest on the jets knows how much of the world’s air-travel publie 
it can woo with the new planes, officials of the airline are predicting profits 
almost immediately. 

“We think the Comet will earn its way from the start,” declares one British 
Overseas Airways Corp. official. “It’s true that at first we'll have to carry extra 
fuel and overhaul our engines more frequently to play safe. But the jet is so 
much simpler than the piston engine that it costs just one-tenth as much to 
overhaul.” 

Other factors that Comet boosters claim will add to the plane's profitability : 
Cheaper fuel bills, smaller air crews, and smoother flights that don’t shake up 
airframes of the delicate equipment inside them. 

“Jets may burn twice as much fuel in an hour as conventional piston engines,” 
says a DeHavilland engineer, “but they go twice as far. And jets burn kerosene, 
which is cheaper than aviation gas.” 

The Comet is expected to fly at about 40,000 feet, compared with about 20,000 
for the average long-distance flight today. “The absence of engine vibration and 
beatings from weather encountered at today’s lower altitudes mean fewer air- 
frame and instrument repairs are necessary,” another Comet booster proclaims. 

Another advantage that’s harder to measure: The appeal to passengers of 
speedier travel and smoother flights. 
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THE AMERICAN VIEW 


Why, with these attributes, aren’t American airlines trying to acquire the 
planes themselves? 

For one thing, United States companies are privately owned and cannot fall 
back on public funds if they lose money on the gamble, as they believe the Gov 
ernment-owned British Overseas Airways Corp. can do. Also, American firms 
would like to be able to get the aircraft from United States suppliers so they 
wouldn't run so much of a risk of parts shortages in case of war. 

United States airline operators also say the Comet is too small—only 36 seats 
and not fast enough to make the shift from present types worthwhile. American 
airline en would like a 50 to 6O0-passenger plane flying close to 600 miles an 
hour, and they seem willing to wait for several years until the larger engines 
necessary for this performance are fully developed. Meanwhile, big United 
States airliners with advanced-type piston engines will soon be cruising at 360 
miles an hour, against the current 300-mile-an-hour pace. 

There are several other characteristics of the Comet that place it in the gamble 
class for airlines. Its fast fuel-gulping could be made more costly by tratlic 
congestion over airports. Its relatively limited 1,750-mile range and pay load 
are other drawbacks. Delivery dates are at least 2 years off, also. 

To meet some of these objections, DeHavilland is already readying a so-called 
series IT Comet with a range of 2,500 miles and a passenger-carrying capacity of 
44. Many of the advance orders for Comets are for this type, which is due to 
come off the production line in 1954. It will have a Rolls Royce Avon engine and 
cost about $250,000 more than the present $1,500,000 series I Comet, with its 
DeHavilland Ghost engine It still won't be as big as the superjet airliners now 
on the company’s drafting boards, however 


[From the Washington Evening Star of May 5, 1952 
BRITAIN’s COMET 


In inaugurating the world’s first regular commercial jet-plane service—from 
London to Johannesburg, South Africa—the British, with commendable enter- 
prise, have made an impressive bid to capture and retain international leader- 
ship in the field of nonmilitary aviation. The chief meaning of the bid is that 
it creates a potentially very strong new competitive factor for all American 
companies engaged in the business of intercontinental air travel. 

What those companies must now reckon with is the fact that the British 
Overseas Airways Corp. has equipped itself with a plane whose speed they 
cannot match at present, and may not be able to match for several years to 
come. This plane—the DeHavilland Comet, powered by four jet engines—has 
made the London-Jobannesburg run of 6.724 miles in 23 hours and 388 minutes, 
or in less than 17% hours of actual flying time when allowance is made for 
stops on the ground. By way of comparison, a conventional propeller-driven 
aircraft requires an average of a bit more than 32 hours to cover the same 
route. 

These figures, moreover, do not give a fair measure of the Comet’s poten 
tialities. Britain’s new commercial jetliner is capable of doing better than 
the 390-miles-per-hour average of its debut flight to Johannesburg. For it is 
built to fly 7 miles high at a top speed in excess of 500 miles per hour. Thus 
when it starts carrying passengers between New York and Bermuda—as 
planned—it probably will make the run in 90 minutes, as against the present 
81%, hours. Similarly, when it enters transatlantic service—as also planned— 
it will offer much faster travel than is available now to people who are fasci- 
nated by the diea of having lunch in Manhattan and dinner in London. 

From the standpoint of competition for plane sales and passenger business, 
our American companies obviously cannot afford to shrug off this speed differ- 
ential between what they can offer and what can be offered by the British Over- 
seas Airways Corp. The British Overseas Airways Corp. now has the advantage 
in that respect, and the faster it acquires additional Comets, the more significant 
that advantage will become, particularly so because it probably will be some 
years before our own commercial airlines are equipped with even their first jet 
transport planes. The simple fact is that the United States, in this phase of 
aviation development, has let Britain—and Canada, too, for that matter—take 
the lead. 
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The big reason for this, of course, is that our aviation industry, though under- 
taking large-scale jet development for military purposes, has found it econom- 
ically unsound—lacking Federal subsidies—to push such development for com- 
mercial flying. The British and Canadian governments, on the other hand, have 
subsidized their plane manufacturers to build aircraft like the Comet. Some of 
our experts are inclined to pooh-pooh the competitive significance of all this, 
but events may well prove them wrong. 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Post of M 6, 1952 
No COMETS FOR | 


The inauguration of jet transport service by the British Overseas Airways 
Corp. between London and Johannesburg points up a significant lag in American 
aviation development. No United States airline has plans for jet transports in 
the near future; indeed, there is not even a jet prototype in this country. Yet 
British Overseas Airways Corp. not only has started regular high-speed service 
to South Africa with the jet Comet, it also plans jet service between London 


and Singapore and between New York and the Bahamas. Canada has conducted 
experiments With the Avro jet transport, and France has jet transports on order, 
Part of the lag in the United States may be explained by the fact that jet 


transport development in other countries has been Governiment-financed. The 
British Government, for example, has spent more than 400 million dollars since 
1943 in perfecting commercial dircraft such as the DeHavilland Comet. In this 
country, on the other hand, every bill for assistance in developing commercial 
jet prototypes has been killed in Congress. One bill to permit the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration to pay for the flight testing of jets was passed in 1950, 
but no funds have been provided for this purpose. 

Actually, there is no agreement among manufacturers as to whether govern- 
mental subsidy is required. Some concerns have been working privately and 
have jet transports on the drawing board. Moreover, some commercial aircraft 
now in use may be adaptable to jet operation. The entire present emphas 
jet engines, of course, is for military use, but the aircraft industry has aecumu 
lated a great deal of knowledge that could be employed rapidly in commercia 
planes. 

Behind the lag is the fact that there has been no real call by the airlines for 
jet transports. For one thing, they have an immense investment in the fleet 
of postwar piston-engined planes. Moreover, privately operated airlines intent 
on making a profit inevitably have a different attitude from airlines such as the 
British which can lean on the financial resources of the Government 

Also, despite all the advantages of smooth, high-altitude flight at 500 miles an 
hour, there is some indication that the cloud is not altogether silver lined. The 
biggest problem with jets is fuel consumption in comparison with weight load. 
American carriers are skeptical whether the Comet can operate profitably with 
only 36 passengers. British experiments have been in areas where relatively 
good weather prevails. Apart from the other traffic problems, the heavy fuel 
consumption of a jet might prove a severe handicap if it were stacked for a long 
period awaiting landing. Nonetheless, jet transports are definitely in the future, 
and this surely shows there is no warrant for the present complacency here, 


[From the New York Times of May 11, 1952] 


AVIATION: MORE JETS sRITISH CrAFr To Compete WitH UnNtIrep STATES 
SERVICE BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BERMUDA 


(By Frederick Graham) 


American airlines, which have been watching with equanimity so far while 
the British develop jet commercial service, may get a chance soon to see whut 
they can do against direct competition from jets in their own back yard. British 
Overseas Airways Corporation is planning jet service between New York and 
the islands of Bermuda and Nassau, and the new service may begin late this year. 

This will be another important first for B. O. A. C., which achieved the first 
scheduled commercial jet airliner flight by sending a de Havilland Comet from 
London to Johannesburg, South Africa, less than 2 weeks ago. B. O. A. @, 
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expects to have a second route, London to Singapore, flown by jet liners in July or 
August. 

B. O. A. C. figures that the Comets will be able to fly from New York to Ber- 
muda in 90 minutes and from here to Nassau in about 2% hours. This would 
compare with the present propeller-driven airliner schedule of 3 hours to Ber- 
muda and 4% hours to Nassau. The dieffrence is appreciable. The Comet 
schedule would Bermuda as near to New York as northern Westchester is by car, 
and would make it an attractive week-end goal. 


ACCELERATED SCHEDULE 


Starting dates for both the Singapore and Bermuda-Nassau services have 
been advanced sharply as a result of the snecessful completion of the London- 
Johannesburg inaugural flight. The London-Singapore service originally was 
scheduled for late next fall and the Western Hemisphere flights were planned 
for early in 1958. 

Every time the de Havilland Comet flying the flay of B. O. A. C. takes off on 
a new scheduled run, it cannot but make many Americans wonder just why this 
country has no commercial jet planes in service—or, for that matter, even built. 

The answers are simple. The United States led the world in the design and 
production of commercial aircraft at the end of World War II by so wide a 
margin that it was impossible for any nation to hope to overhaul us in the field 
of piston-engine planes. 

The British realized this and at the same time were aware that the next big 
forward steps in commercial aviation were turbo-propeller and turbo-jet planes. 
The turbo-prop phase was considered to be an intermediate step between piston- 
engine and pure-jet types. 

At the same time the British realized that they did have a considerable lead 
over this country in the designing and.building of jet engines. They finally 
decided to gamble everything on their ability to leap-frog the intermediate step 
and design and build the pure jet. 

So far as prestige is concerned, the British have won out in the commercial 
jet race—if it was a race. But there is a great deal more than prestige in their 
accomplishment. They have gained much extremely valuable experience in 
the designing, building, and operating of jets in commercial service. 


LIMITED RANGE 


It is true, however, as some Americans have pointed out, that the Comet as it 
is today has not sufficient range to make it a paying proposition on long hops. 
It is not now an economic transport for the Atlantic run between the United 
States and Europe. Neither is it quite the plane for one-stop service on the 
domestic runs across this Nation. Even if it could fly New York-Los Angeles 
with a single stop, it would have a passenger capacity considered too small 
by the airlines of this country. 

A new model of the Comet now in the works will have more powerful engines, 
more range, possibly more speed and a greater payload. Surely it will reap 
many advantages from the backlog of experience the British have piled up 
with the current Comet. 

It is impossible to ignore, too, the effect of Comet service on our own airlines 
flying between New York and Bermuda. No matter how the situation is 
weighed, the presence of jet arliners on the route will put the best and most 
modern of the piston-engine planes in a second-class category. 


AMERICAN ASSETS 


Of course, the American plane designers and builders are not too far from 
being able to produce a commercial jet airliner. They have had a lot of 
experience in building jet engines and airframes for them, even if the effort 
has been for the military. Their experience and knowiedge in mass producing 
planes are matched by no other place in the world. 

One stubborn fact remains. The British have a jet airliner in service. And 
even if we should come up with a jet airliner, say, day after tomorrow, we 
would still have to go through the long period of working out bugs and gaining 
operating experience, which the British have already completed. 
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[From the Washington (D. C.) Star of April 27, 1952] 


FANTASTICALLY SPEEDY Britisn JET TRANSPORT WILL HALVE S1zE oF WORLD 
(By Harry Lever) 


A new era in aviation history will be launched Friday when the world’s first 
pure-jet transport inaugurates a regular schedule between London, England and 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 

This flight by the De Havilland Comet, operated by British Overseas Airways 
Corp., is jolting United States airlines into the realization that sooner or later 
they will have to acquire jet transports if they are to meet competition. For one 
thing, as BOAC chairman Sir Miles Thomas puts it, planes with the terrific 
speed of the Comet ‘will halve the size of the world.” 

The American airlines have not been caught napping altogether, however. 
For some time they have been talking about the transition from the standard 
piston-engined transport to either turboprops or pure jets. 


10-Hour SAVING 


The $1,250,000 Comet will cover the 6,724-mile journey with stops at Rome, 
Italy; Bierut, Lebanon; Khartoum, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan; Entebbe, Uganda, 
and Livingstone, Northern Rhodesia. Actual flying time will only be 18 hours 
and 40 minutes as against about 2814 hours by regular transport. The first 
northbound Comet service will follow on Monday. One BOAC Comet service 
per week will be operated throughout May, leaving London on Fridays and 
Johannesburg on Mondays. In June the frequency will be increased to three 
weekly, subject to delivery of new planes. 

Hitting much closer to home and the equanimity of United States carriers 
is the probability also that BOAC eventually will start a New York-to-Nassau 
run via Comet. This would be in preference to a New York-to-Bermuda run 
because Bermuda, being only about 700 miles from New York, is considered too 
near to be an economical jet flight. Nassau, however, being about 1,400 miles 
from New York, fits nicely into the range of the first Comets which are being 
produced. 

The trail-blazer on the African run hus a speed of 450 to 490 miles an hour. 
It will carry 36 passengers, along with cargo and mail. Its four Ghost engines 
give it a 1,500-mile range. BOAC has 20 comets on order. The last 11 will carry 
48 passengers. They will be equipped with Rolls Royce Avon engines with a 
speed of about 500 miles an hour and a longer range. These will fly across the 
Atlantic, from London to New York, perhaps within the next year or so. That 
is when the United States airlines, especially those with trans-Atlantic runs, 
will see the heavy competition. 

And so, almost 11 years to the day since the jet engine designed by Air Com- 
modore Sir Frank Whittle flew successfully for the first time, the British have 
seized the lead in commercial jet transport production. The British aircraft 
industry normally operates under a system of subsidies. The Ministry of Sup- 
ly usually furnishes funds for plane and aircraft development, and the manu- 
facturers go ahead with little interference. In the case of the Comet, however, 
De Havilland took a considerable gamble in manufacturing the aircraft since 
sales of the Comets were not guaranteed. 

Rear Adm. Emory S. Land, retired, president of the Air Transport Associa- 
tion, composed of scheduled United States airlines, says the industry is not 
looking to Congress for money to develop a jet transport. He does feel, how- 
ever, that Congress should appropriate money to allow the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration to study the operations of passenger jets in the traffic pattern 
of the country. 

About two years ago, Congress turned down a proposal for developing jet 
transports in the United States with Federal funds, but backed one which 
would pay for testing new models of both jets and turboprops. <A turboprop 
engine is almost the same as a turbojet, which powers combat planes, except that 
its power is harnessed to a propeller. 
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AMERICAN PROGRAM 


What, then, are the American airlines doing about it? 

First, there is general agreement that jets like the Comet will not come to the 
United States overnight. Secondly, the American airlines are studying the mat- 
ter thoroughly. There have been meetings of engineering groups to study the 
probable type of jet transport which will be best suited to this country’s airlines. 
The carriers have been in consultation with manufacturers like Lockheed, Boeing 
and Douglas. They are studying the operational characteristics of a jet trans- 
port, and the method of handling this type of plane in the heavy tratlic which 
now prevails. These problems will be many. 





E aye bh. ee te ss he thee! 
eee ct abs RBA Baa 


De Havilland Comet: London to Johannesburg in 18 hours, 40 minutes. 





Basically, four factors are holding up jet transport development in the United 
States. For one thing, America’s effort to rearm itself and the countries of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization has sharply reduced the availability of com- 
mercial aircraft materials, inasmuch as military needs have to come first. The 
second point is that major airlines have built up new or relatively new fleets of 
piston-engined aircraft and are reluctant to write off their value until full utility 
has been received. The third factor is a lack of complete agreement among the 
airlines as to whether the jump should be made directly from piston-engined air- 
craft to pure jets, or should move through an intermediate stage of turboprops. 
Many manufacturers believe the turboprop should be the link between piston- 
engined aircraft and pure jets. 

The fourth factor is the almost prohibitive cost of designing, building, testing 
and finally refining a commercial jet transport. The cost of the prototype and 
research is conservatively estimated at between $15 million and $20 million, 
Hardly a single manufacturer would want to-take a chance on a sum like this 
without Government aid, for the model could easily prove to be as much a failure 
as a success in early test flights. The Comet underwent 3 years of such tests. 

Pan American World Airways appears to be taking the lead in spite of the 
recognized difficulties. This airline really is the first actually to feel the squeeze 
from the Comet, because PAA also runs from London to Johannesburg. 

Juan T. Trippe, PAA president, has just announced that if no United States 
builder will make a firm offer on a jet transport, including a specifie price and 
a specific delivery date, his airline may buy jet transports from another country 
to meet the competition. This probably would mean England, but conceivably 
Canada, which also has developed a shorter-range jet transport, the four-engined 
Avro C-102 Jetliner, capable of carrying more than 40 passengers. No perform- 
ance data has been revealed on this model, however. 

Some of the features PAA wants in a jet transport, its engineers say, are 
speeds slightly higher than the Comet’s; low-wing design and an over-all design 
as near to the conventional one as possible; operation on heavy fuel, and extra 
braking by parachute on landing. 

While other big airlines have not gone as far as PAA, they are definitely inter- 
ested, even from the long-range point of view. For instance, United Air Lines 
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has started studying specifications for a jet and turboprop transport. W. A. 
Patterson, its president, says, however, it will take 5 years after a plane has 
been decided upon for a manufacturer to produce a prototype. Another two 
years would be required to get the plane into regular service. 


AIR FORCE EXPERIMENTS 


The United States Air Force’s involvement with jet transports at this time 
appears to be only as an interested observer. No activity is reported going on 
currently. 

In May of last year, the Air Force conducted experiments on the feasibility 
of developing jet transports. The service used a Chase XC-123A Avitruck, a 
troop and cargo carrying aircraft with exceptionally large wing and tail surfaces 
which permit it to make short field take-offs and landings. For the tests it was 
equipped with four J-47 General Electric jet engines. After a time the experi- 
ments were halted and the plane was dismantled. The Air Force said it had 
iwcquired the data it wanted, and for the present time was satisfied with the 
performance of its regular piston-engined transports, and others using turbo- 
props, Which were in the mill. 

The Military Air Transport Service is one of the world’s biggest users of 
passenger-carrying airplanes. When Lt. Gen. Laurence 8. Kuter, now Air Force 
chief of personnel, was MATS commander, he said he could not believe “that 
even the tempo of aviation today will produce measurable numbers of large-type 
jet transports by 1955.” 

TRAFFIC PROBLEM 


Advent of the jet transport in the United States probably would call for a 
whole new set of traffic control and communication rules. They already have 
been discussed by the British Commonwealth conference. 

For instance, to mention only a few, a precise definition of a jet transport’s 
position will be needed at least 200 miles from its destination. Controlled areas 
will have to be much more extensive than now, because of the high speed of the 
big jets. It will be necessary to improve greatly the ground lines and radio 
teletype facilities along jet routes if departure and other messages are to keep 
pace with the speed of the ships. It will not be possible to give priority to jet 
transports at airports where mixed traffic is being handled. The control system 
must be standard for all types. Means of radar identification will have to be 
improved. Better upper wind and temperature reporting and weather forecast- 
ig also will be necessary. 


The CHatrMan. For some years this committee has been concerned 
with the lack of adequate development of new commercial prototype 
ureraft. Congress has always recognized the importance of civil 
air transportation, both abroad and at home. Furthermore, the 
Congress has always endeavored to enact legislation that will keep 
American civil aviation out in the front. We feel that this can be 
only done by introducing into the commercial services the newest, 
the finest, and safest aircraft as they are designed. There has been 
oncern in many quarters that the American manufacturers are giv- 
ng inadequate attention to the development of new commercial proto- 
type aircraft. Our local service carriers are still using the 15- to 20- 
vear-old DC-3. We have no new commercial jet airliners in opera- 
tion like the British Comet. 

Two years ago this committee held hearings, from May 8 through 
*¢ L950, On SIX prototype | bills then before the committee. At that 
time the mecretary of the Air Forees recommended a prototype de- 
velopment program under = direction of the Air Foree, but this 
proposal was disapproved by the Bureau of the Budget as not in 
accord with the program of the President. However, a program for 
the Government to assist with the testing, operation, and modification 
of newly developed aircraft was approved one became Public Law 
867 of the Eighty-first Congress, on September 30, 1950. 
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Progress under this law has been disappointing in large part be- 
‘ause of the attitude of the Bureau of the Budget, and the failure of 
Congress to appropriate even modest funds to carry out a testing 
program. I wish to introduce into the record at this time the first 
annual report of the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics on operations 
under Public Law 867, Eighty-first Congress. 

(The report referred to is as follows:) 


First ANNUAL REPORT BY THE ADMINISTRATOR OF CIVIL AERONAUTICS ON OPERA- 
TIONS UNDER PUBLIC LAW 867—EIGHTY-FIRST CONGRESS—-DECEMBER 31, 1950 





PROTOTYPE AIRCRAFT ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Cc. F. Horne, Chairman, Administrator of Civil Aeronautics. 

F. B. Lee, Vice Chairman, Deputy Administrator, Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration. 

Joseph Adams, member, Civil Aeronautics Board. 

John Belding, president, Continental Charters, Inc. (representing domestic 
large irregular carriers). 

J. W. Crowley, Jr., Associate Director, National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics. 

Rear Adm. L. M. Grant, Assistant Chief for Research and Development, Bureau 
of Aeronautics, Department of the Navy. 

Admiral Emory 8S. Land, president, Air Transport Association (representing 
scheduled trunk line and local service carriers). 

Maj. Gen. M. R. Nelson, Director of Requirements, Office of Deputy Chief of 
Staff, Development, Headquarters, USAF. 

Raymond A. Norden, president, Seaboard & Western Airlines, Inc. (represent- 
ing international large irregular carriers). 

Robert W. Prescott, president, Flying Tiger Line, Inc. (representing domestic 
certificated cargo carriers). 

Admiral D. C. Ramsey, president, Aircraft Industries Association (representing 
aircraft manufacturers). 

Clarence N. Sayen, president, Air Line Pilots Association (representing organ- 
ized labor). 

Harold PD. Hoekstra, Executive Secretary, Office of Aviation Safety, CAA. 

Richard K. Waldo, Special Assistant to Chairman, Program Planning Staff, CAA. 


INTRODUCTION 


For the past 5 years considerable attention has been given by the Federal 
Government to the ;roblem of stimulating the development of improved civil 
transport aircraft, particularly in the turbine-powered category. In the imme- 
diate postwar years, United States civil transport development was virtually at 
a standstill. This was due largely to the substantial expense involved in such 
development, and to the inability at that time of either transport manufacturers 
or air carriers to finance such development. On the one hand, the manufacturers 
without exception lost money on the new transports they delivered during 1946 
and 1947 (the DC—6, Constellation, Stratocruiser, Convair 240 and Martin 202). 
On the other hand, the domestic and international airlines experienced substan- 
tial operating losses during these years. Moreover, the threat of foreign com- 
petition, particularly from British aircraft manufacturers whose government 
assumed the burden of development costs, became the grounds for concern in 
United States Government and industry aviation circles.’ 

Against this background came recommendations in early 1948 from the Presi- 
dent’s Air Policy Commission and the Congressional Aviation Policy Board that 
the Federal Government finance civil prototype transport development. Differ- 
ent approaches to this problem were advanced, and congressional hearings held 
in May 1948. These failed to produce a generally acceptable approach to the 
problem, however, because of divided counsel within the aircraft manufacturing 
industry. Continued efforts were made to devise an acceptable Federal proto- 
type program, culminating in a second series of congressional hearings in May 
and July—August of 1950. 


1In the 8-year period 1943-1951, the British Government is reported to have spent close 
to $400,000,000 on civil transport development. 
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Out of these efforts emerged Public Law 867, which was passed Sept. 30, 1950. 
Under this act, it was specifically declared to be the policy of Congress: “To 
promote, in the interest of safety, the national air-transportation system and 
the national defense, the development of improved transport aircraft, particu- 
larly turbine-powered aircraft, aircraft especially adapted to the economical 
transportation of cargo, and aircraft suitable for feeder-line operation, by pro- 
viding for temporary Government assistance in the testing and minor experi- 
mental modification of such aircraft, and in the operation of available turbine- 
powered aircraft in simulated transport service to secure data to aid in the 
development and manufacture of turbine-powered transport aircraft, and to aid 
in the adaptation of civil airways, civil airports, and air-safety regulations appli- 
cable to civil aircraft to the operation of such aircraft.” ? . 

Under this legislation, the Government’s role does not extend to paying for 
the development of transport prototypes, but merely to the airworthiness and 
accelerated service testing of such craft, including extensive simulated commer- 
cial-air-transport operation. The legislation also authorized the preparation of 
general specifications for advance transport aircraft and the placing of existing 
turbine-powered aircraft in simulated commercial-air-transport operation, in 
order to gain experience useful in the development and operation of turbine- 
powered transports. 

There were three main objectives of Public Law S67: 

1. Through Government action, to supply suflicient incentive to private indus- 
try to get privately financed protoytpe transport development under way. 

2. Through the provision for extended service testing or “de-bugging”’ of 
advanced transports, to minimize costly groundings of such transports in the 
future and to achieve a higher leve! of safety. 

3. To enable the responsible Federal agencies more effectively to discharge 
their statutory responsibilities relating to civil airways, airports, and air-safety 
regulations. 

Public Law 867 carried with it no funds, but was merely enabling legislation 
authorizing the expenditure of $12.5 million over a 5-year period. The Secretary 
of Commerce was authorized to carry out the purposes of the act, and on Dec. 11, 
1950, this authority was delegated to the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics 

During the fiscal year 1951, the period covered by this report, considerable 
amount of preparatory work and over-all planning was carried out, but in the 
absence of an appropriation, no direct operation, testing, or modification work 
was done. 

ORGANIZATION 


The program was handled by the part-time assignment of representatives from 
the Office of the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics and the CAA Office of Avia- 

on Safety. <As specified in section 2 (b) of Public Law 867 regarding consulta- 
tion with Government, labor, and industry groups, a Prototype Aircraft Advisory 
Committee and a Technical Subcommittee were established. The main Advisory 
Committee, which provided policy advice to the Administrator, included high- 
evel representatives of the Departments of the Air Force and Navy, National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, Civil Aeronautics Board, Air Line Pilots 
Association, Aireraft Industries Association, Air Transport Association, the 
domestic and international large irregular carriers and the domestic scheduled 
argo carriers. The same groups were represented on the Technical Subcom- 
mittee by specialists in the various fields to provide technical advice on the 
program.’ 

All groups represented gave generously of their time and efforts during 
the year in order to get the prototype testing program under way. Their work 
vas an outstanding example of Government-industry collaboration to forward 
an objective of the Congress. 


PRINCIPAL ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND POLICY DECISIONS 


The principal accomplishments achieved and policy decisions made by CAA 
ind its Prototype Aircraft Advisory Committee during the fiscal year 1951 in- 
cluded the following: 


? For complete text of Public Law 867, see appendix A. 
* For membership list of Advisory Committee, see inside front cover page, and for member- 
ship of Technical Subcommittee, see appendix B. 
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A. Specifications for advanced transport aircraft 

1. The Advisory Committee approved the specification for a local service 
or feeder-line airplane which had been developed by its Technical Subcommittee 
in collaboration with representatives of local service operators, and recom- 
mended its adoption by the Administrator and the Secretary of Commerce. * 

2. The Technical Subcommittee drafted tentative specifications for the fol- 
lowing additional categories of advanced transport aircraft: * 

(a) A cargo transport of 30,000-pound payload rating 

(0) A cargo transport of 50,000-pound payload rating 

(c) A jet passenger transport 

3. The Technical Subcommittee agreed to draft no specifications for turbo- 
prop passenger transports, believing the development of such aircraft to be a 
matter of evolution from present high-performance piston-engined transports. 


B. Testing of existiny turbine-powered aircraft 

1. The Committee agreed that existing turbo-prop and turbo-jet aircraft 
should be placed in simulated airline operation as soon as possible, under 
section 2 (a) (2) of Public Law 867, in order to obtain design, operating, air- 
Ways, and airport information essential to the development, operation, and 
regulation of turbine-powered transports. 

2. The Committee agreed that the simulated airline operations of Canadian 
or British jet transports should be given consideration only if it appears, on 
the basis of thorough investigation, that such an operation would offer very 
decided technical advantages over the operation of U. S.-manufactured jet 
bombers. 

8. Committee approval was given a budget request of $2,000,000 for the Fiscal 
Year 1952, based upon a tentative program which featured the operational 
testing of B-45 multi-jet aircraft and also included testing of the Convair 
“Turbo-liner” and a transport helicopter. 

4. The Department of the Air Force agreed, by letter of June 22, 1951, to make 
available to CAA two B—45 aircraft for testing under the Public Law 867 program, 
stating in its letter that it was appreciative of the value of the proposed 
tests and stood ready to cooperate in every way possible. ° 

5. A tentative detailed B—45 testing program was drafted. ° 

6. CAA’s appropriation request, as finally presented to the Congress was in 
the amount of $600,000. This would have enabled the inauguration of a limited 
testing program with the two B—45 jet aircraft made available by the Air Force. 
However, this appropriation request was denied by Congress. * 


C. Testing of advanced prototype transport aircraft 

The following policy decisions were made by the Committee in this area: 

1. First priority consideration will be given cargo aircraft in the 20,000- 30,000 
pound payload and the 50,000-pound payload categories in the testing of advanced 
prototype aircraft. Feeder-line aircraft are to receive second priority, and 
medium- and long-haul passenger transports, third priority. 

2. The decision on testing one or more than one aircraft in a given class 
should be left open. 

3. Advanced aircraft already under development should be eligible for assist- 
ance under the program. 

4. The question of testing unconventional short-haul aircraft such as trans 
port helicopters and small-field fixed-wing aircraft should be left open, subject 
to further exploration of their developmental status and the desirability of 
utilizing limited Public Law S67 funds on them. 


D. Survey of foreign transport aircraft development progress 

1. An evaluation of foreign civil transport aircraft development progress was 
made by a six-man survey group under the auspices of the Prototype Aircraft 
Advisory Committee. The group included one representative of each of the 
following interests: CAA, the Department of Defense, airline labor, airline 





+ For detailed specifications, see appendix C. 

5 For complete text of Air Force letter of June 22, 1951, and Department of Commerce 
reply of July 20, 1951, see appendix D. 

See appendix FE. This program is being modified in the light of continuing study on the 
part of interested Government and industry groups. 

7See House of Representatives’ Report No. 1123, 82d Cong., 1st sess., the Conference 
Report on the Department of State, Justice. Commerce, and the Judiciary appropriation 
bill, 1952, p. 11. See also House Rept. No. 685, p. 15, and S. Rept. No. 697, p. 15, regard 
ing the same bill. 
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management, aircraft manufacturing, and engine manufacturing, with costs 
being borne by their respective organizations. 

2. This evaluation revealed that foreign nations, and particularly the British, 
hold a 8- to year advantage over the United States in the development of 
turbine-powered civil transport aircraft. The advantage exists principally in 
the extensive testing and operational experience already gained. The United 
States may not have lost an irretrievable amount in competitive positions if 
immediate steps are taken to proceed with intensive testing of available turbine- 
powered aircraft to obtain design, operating, airways, and airport data, and 
also to start the development of advanced types." 

E. Additional prototype aircraft legislation 

1. The Prototype Aircraft Advisory Committee agreed to advise the Adminis- 
trator of its views regarding additional prototype legislation pending before the 
Congress, but later decided to take no committee position on pending prototype 
legislation for the time being. 

LEGISLATION 


Section 5 of Public Law 867 specifies that the secretary shall submit annually, 
with his report on the accomplishments and the amount of expenditures, such 
recommendations as to additional legislation relating to this act as he may deem 
necessary. The Civil Aeronautics Administration has at this time no specific 
recommendations for additional legislation. 

In view of the rapid progress being made abroad in the adaptation of the 
gas turbine to civil transport use and the extreme importance of obtaining 
early design, operating, airways, and airport information, the Administrator 
strongly recommends that all action necessary to realize the objectives of Public 
Law 867 be taken as soon as possible in the interests of safety and economy of 
air transport, as well as to help maintain this country’s traditional role of world 
leadership in transport aircraft manufacturing and operation. 


APPENDIX A 
PuBLic LAw 867—S1sT CONGRESS 
CHAPTER 1117—2pD SESSION 
S. 3504 


AN ACT 


To promote the development of improved transport aircraft by providing for the operation, 
testing, and modification thereof 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That it is hereby declared to be the 
policy of Congress to promote, in the interest of safety, the national air-trans- 
portation system and the national defense, the development of improved trans- 
port aircraft, particularly turbine-powered aircraft, aircraft especially adapted 
to the economical transportation of cargo, and aircraft suitable for feeder-line 
operation, by providing for temporary Government assistance in the testing and 
minor experimental modification of such aircraft, and in the operation of avail- 
able turbine-powered aircraft in simulated transport service to secure data to 
aid in the development and manufacture of turbine-powered transport air- 
craft, and to aid in the adaptation of civil airways, civil airports, and air-safety 
regulations applicable to civil aircraft to the operation of such aircraft. 

Seo, 2, (a) The Secreary of Commerce (hereinafter referred to as the See- 
retary) is authorized to carry out the purposes of this act by— 

(1) preparing broad operating and general utility characteristics and 
specifications for all types of such aircraft which he finds are required in 
the public interest, and which represent potential advances over existing 
aircraft ; 

(2) providing for the operation, by contract or otherwise, of available 
aircraft with turbine-jet or turbine-prop power units under conditions 





* See appendix F for the summary, conclusions, and recommendations made by the survey 
group in their comprehensive 110-page report, entitled “Foreign Civil Transport Aircraft 
Development Progress,” dated September 15, 1951. 
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simulating, to the extent practicable, the conditions under which scheduled 
air transport aircraft operate ; 

(3) providing, by contract or otherwise, for the testing of such aircraft 
which, in his opinion, best meet the operating and utility characteristics and 
specifications established by him in accordance with this section; and 

(4) providing for such minor experimental modifications of such aircraft 
during the testing period which he believes necessary to carry out the test- 
ing program in the interests of safety or economy of operation. 

(b) In carrying out his functions under this section, the Secretary shall 
consult, from time to time, with interested Government agencies, including the 
Department of Defense, the Civil Aeronautics Board, and the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, and with representatives of labor groups and of the 
respective segments of the aviation manufacturing industries and of the air 
transport industry. 

Sec. 3. (@) The Secretary is authorized, subject to the civil-service laws 
and the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, but without regard to any pro- 
vision of law limiting the number of personnel which may be employed by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, to employ and fix the compensation of such 
personnel as may be deemed necessary to assist the Secretary in carrying out 
his functions under this act: Provided, That to the extent practicable consistent 
with other duties and assignments, the personnel and facilities of existing 
Government agencies shall be used to carry out the responsibilities stated in this 
act. 

(b) The Secretary, in carrying out the provisions of section 2 of this act, 
may enter into contracts or other arrangements, or modifications thereof, with or 
without legal considerations, performance or other bonds, or competitive bidding, 
and, in carrying out such contracts, arrangements, or modifications thereof, may 
make advance, progress, and other payments without regard to the provisions of 
section 3648 of the Revised Statutes. 

Sec. 4. As used in this act— 

(a) The term “aircraft” shall include engines, airframes, propellers, rotors, 
instruments, accessories, and equipment for such aircraft. 

(b) The term “testing” means the operation of an aircraft incident to the pro- 
curement of a type certificate for such aircraft, and the operation of an aircraft, 
whether type certificated or not, in actual or simulated transport service for the 
purpose of determining the operating and utility characteristics of such air- 
craft. 

(c) The term “minor experimental modifications” means any adjustment or 
change necessary and incident to carrying out the testing program in the interest 
of safety or economy of operation but does not include any major factory modifi- 
eation. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary shall submit annually to the Congress a report on the 
progress made in the accomplishment of the purposes of this act, and the amounts 
of the expenditures made or obligated pursuant thereto, together with such 
recommendations as to additional legislation relating thereto as he may deem 
necessary. 
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TECHNICAL SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE PROTOTYPE AIRCRAFT ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Harold D. Hoekstra, chairman, Office of Aviation Safety, Civil Aeronautics 
Administration 

John M. Chamberlain, director, Bureau of Safety Regulations, Civil Aeronautics 
Board 

John W. Gower, Seaboard & Western Airlines (representing international large 
irregular carriers) 

Henry Huff, vice president, operations, Slick Airways (representing domestic 
certificated cargo carriers) 

Commander A. L. Maccubbin, Bureau of Aeronautics, Department of Navy 

John Mark, national coordinator, Aircoach Transport Association, Inc. (repre- 
senting domestic large irregular carriers) 

Charles W. Mathews, Flight Research Division, Langley Aeronautical Labora- 
tory, National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 

Lt. Col. M. O. Owens, Office of Deputy Chief of Staff, Development, Headquarters 
U.S. A. F. 
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I. C. Peterson, director, Technical Service, Aircraft Industries Association 
(representing aircraft manufacturers) 
M. B. Spaulding, Jr., Air Transport Association (representing scheduled trunk 
line and local service carriers) 
Robert A. Stone, Air Line Pilots Association (representing organized labor) 
Alternate member: Hugh Freeman, Civil Aeronautics Board 
Advisers: Col. C, A. Degavre, Department of Army; James G. Ray (represent- 
ing local service operators) 





APPENDIX © 
SPECIFICATION FOR LOCAL SERVICE AIRPLANE AS APPROVED JULY 20, 1951 ; 


Payload.—5250 |bs. minimum at range specified below. (See item (b) below). 

Range.—350 statute miles with above payload (including 5 intermediate stops), 
and then 200 miles, plus 45 minutes reserve at 60 percent maximum continuous 
power. Increased tankage for 175 miles shal! be provided so that additional 
range can be obtained with a reduced payload. Consideration shall be given 
to providing for the maximum military ferry range fuel capacity, by inclusion 
of the required piping, conrrections, ete. 

Speed.—The highest cruising speed possible consistent with economy of opera- 
tion is desired. It is emphasized that small improvements in block speeds are 
of utmost importance in feederline operation and any such improvements as may 
be obtained from higher cruising speed should be given a serious consideration. 

Field size.—3,300 ft. Maximum, sea level, standard conditions based on hard 
surface runway. Aircraft should be capable of operating in and out of fields 
with a 30 m. p. h. cross wind. Feederline operations demand short runways to 
reduce ground time to a minimum. 

Other requirements 

(a) The airplane shall comply with the transport category requirements of 
CAR 4b. 

(b) Payload shall allow 24 passengers at 150 lbs. each, with carry-on storage 
of passenger baggage of 600 lbs. or 25 lbs. per passenger. In addition, space 
shall be provided for 1,500 Ibs. of cargo accessible to the cabin. This would total 
5,940 lbs., which means that a portion of the 1,500 lbs. cargo may not necessarily 
be carried with full passenger load, 

(c) The cargo compartment loading and unloading shall be accomplished 
from ground level without the aid of lifts or ladders. They shall be arranged 
so that the direct loading and unloading can be accomplished at waist high height 
or less from outside the airplane. 

(d) Above outlined cargo requirements shall be based on 8 Ibs. per cubic- 
foot density. For passengers, four abreast seating arrangement is desirable for 
simplified weight and balance. The arrangement for carry-on storage of pas- 
senger baggage should represent smooth flow operation. A floor design load- 
ing of 100 lbs. per sq. ft. is desired for passenger compartments and 150 lbs. per 
sq. ft. for cargo compartments. Provisions should be made for the ready in- 
stallation of 200 lb. flooring throughout for military use. 

(e) Cargo compartment should be immediately adjacent to the passenger 
cabin so that flight attendants can conveniently supervise the loading of both 
sections of the airplane. The cargo door opening shall be at floor level. An 
over-all height of about 48 inches and width of 36 inches should be provided. A 
door rim 6 ft. high by 7 ft. wide shall be provided in the airplane’s basic struc- 
ture, to meet military requirements. For civil use, this rim may be “skinned 
over’ down to the desired door size. 

(f) Pressurization is considered of importance in feederline operation if it 
can be obtained without undue economic penalty. Consideration should be given 
to pressurization resulting in sea level pressure at 5,000 it. to enable climb and 
descent at maximum rates and thus increase block speeds. 

(7) Thermal anti-icing or other improved method of surface anti-icing re- 
quired. 

(h) Either conventional piston engines or turbines may be used, but if piston 
engines are used provision for the installation of turbines shall be made. 


1Based upon ATA design characteristics for a feederline airplane, dated November 7, 
1950. 
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(i) Cargo compartments should be heated, but no provision for humidity 
control need be provided. Built-in heating, ventilation and refrigerated cooling 
is extremely important on a feederline airplane, since the stops are of such 
short duration as to prohibit the use of ground equipment for this purpose. 
This equipment should be readily removable. 

(j) Servicing arrangements should be such that minimum personnel will be 
required. Refueling should require ohly one man, and all maintenance should 
require minimum work. All components should be easily accessible and parts 
and should make use of the best information available leading to simplicity, 
and accessories should be simple and interchangeable so that minimum mainten- 
ance and replacement costs can be realized. 

Estimated direct operating cost (100 percent load) 

Lowest possible cost per plane mile is of primary importance. Cost should 
be based on an average distance between landings of 65 miles. Direct operating 
cost per plane-mile and per ton-mile shall be less than that of the DC-3 with 
both airplanes computed on the ATA method basis with a 7-year depreciation 
period for the new airplane and a 4-year period for the DC-3. 


TENTATIVE SPECIFICATION FOR 30,.000-POUND CARGO AIRPLANE (AS OF MAY 1, 1951) 


Payload.—30,000 pounds at range specified below. 

Range.—2,000 statute miles against a 20 miles per hour wind plus 300 miles and 
then 45 minutes additional reserve, 

Speed.—300 miles per hour minimum block to block (no wind) with above pay- 
load and fuel for above range. Higher cruising speed desirable, consistent with 
economical operation. 

Field size—d,000 feet maximum, sea level, standard conditions. (CAA 
“express” class airport). 


Other requirements 


(a) The airplane shall comply with the applicable transport category require- 
ments. 
(b) The design shall permit carriage of greater payload for shorter distances, 


(down to ———— miles). (Note: Further study required to determine feasible 
range figure.) 
(c) A relatively level cargo floor is required. If other than truck height floor 


(48 to 46 inches), the manufacturer shall substantiate an economy and ease of 
operation equivaient to the truck height floor. In meeting the objective, con- 
sideration may be given to packs and pods. 

(d) The cargo space shall be arranged in one basic compartment. Desired 
maximum load density (based on 80,000 pounds) is 6.5 pounds per cubic foot of 
“effective space” no aisle. “Effective space” will be obtained by multiplying the 
clear interior volume of circular cross-section fuselages by 0.8 and the corre- 
sponding volume of rectangular cross-section fuselages by 1. The cargo floor 
shall he designed for 200 pounds per square foot loadings and provision shall be 
made for tracks and heavy concentrated loads. 

(ec) Main door size and arrangement shall be 7 feet high and 10 feet wide. 
End loading to maximum cross section preferred 

(f) The flight deck shall be pressurized (8,000 feet design cruising altitude) 
safety, and standardization of this area. 

(7) The airplane shall be equipped to permit all-weather operations (anti- 
icing equipment, electronic aids, etc.) and space provision shall be made for 
airborne radar and military instrumentation. 

(hk) Provision shall be made in the basic design to accommodate turbine type 
power plants. 

(i) Temperature control of the cargo compartment shall be provided and 
humidity control if feasible. Need for pressurization of the cargo compartment 
requires further study. 


Estimated direct operating cost (100 percent load) 
A direct operating cost of not more than 38.75 cents per ton-mile is desired. 
TENTATIVE SPECIFICATION FOR 50,000-POUND PAYLOAD CARGO AIRPLANE (AS OF MAY 
1, 1951) 


Payload.—50,000 pounds at range specified below 
Ranage.—2,500 statute miles against a 20 miles per hour wind plus 300 miles 
and then 45 minutes additional reserve. 
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Speed.—aA block to block speed which would be consistent with low cost per 
ton-mile operation. 

Field size-—6,500 feet maximum; 5,900 feet desired; sea level, standard con- 
ditions (5,900 feet conforms to CAA continental Class airport). 


Other requirements 


(a) The airplane shall comply with the applicable transport category require- 
ments. 

(bv) The design shall permit carriage of greater payload for shorter distances 
(down to 1,500 miles) in lieu of fuel. 

(c) A relatively level cargo floor is required. If other than truck height floor 
(43 to 46 inches), the manufacturer shall substantiate an economy and ease of 
operation equivalent to the truck height floor. In meeting this objective, con- 
sideration may be given to packs and pods. 

(d) Desired maximum load density (based on 50,000 pounds) is 8 pounds per 
cubic foot of “effective space,’ no aisle. “Effective space” wil! be obtained by 
multiplying the clear interior volume of circular cross-section fuselages by 0.8, 
and the corresponding volume of rectangular cross-section fuselages by 1. Com- 
partment height 9 feet. The cargo floor shall be designed for 200 pounds per 
square foot loadings and provision shall be made for tracks and heavy concen 
trated loads. 

(e) Provide a sufficient number of openings to permit the rapid handling and 
distribution of cargo within the aircraft; in addition to an opening of sufficient 
size to permit utilization of the maximum cross-section of the fuselage. 

(f) The flight deck and at least a section of the main cargo compartment shall 
be capable of pressurization. Provisions shall be made for relief crew quarters. 

(g) The airplane shall be equipped to permit all-weather operations (anti- 
icing equipment, electronic aids, etc.) and space provision shall be made for 
airborne radar and military instrumentation 

(h) Provision shall be made in the basic design to accommodate turbine type 
power plants. 

(i) Temperature control of the cargo compartment shall be provided and 
humidity control if feasible. Need for pressurization of the cargo compartiuent 
requires further study. 


Estimated direct operating cost (100 percent load) 


The lowest possible direct cost per ton-mile is desired. 


TENTATIVE SPECIFICATION FOR JET TRANSPORT (AS OF MAY 1, 1951) 


Pay load—64 to 6S passengers plus cargo to give a total pay load of 20,000 
pounds at the range specified below. 

Range—2,000 statute miles plus (S00 miles reserve—pending study). 

Speed—500 miles per hour block to block (no wind) with the above pay load 
and with fuel for the above range. 

Field size—5,600 ft. sea level, standard conditions. 

Other requirements 

(a) The airplane shall comply with the transport category requirements in 
effect at the time of approval in demonstrating the above performance 

(b) If feasible, the design shall permit carriage of greater pay load ior shorter 
distances, in lieu of fuel and vice versa. 

(c) Consideration shall be given in the design to safety for passengers and 
crew in case of structural failure in the power plants. 

(d@) The airplane shall be pressurized (8.000 feet at design cruising altitude) 
and the flight deck should make use of the best information leading to simplicity, 
safety, and standardization of this area. Space provisions shall be allowed for 
military-cockpit provisions, 

(ce) The airplane shall be equipped to permit all-weather operation (anti- 
icing equipment, electronic aids, etc.). Space provisions shall be provided for 
radar installations, 


Estimated direct operating cost (100 percent load) 
Kleven cents per ton mile, 
Estimated cost to deve lop 


Two articles, $25,000,000 (first estimate). 
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Comments 

Aside from the problem of fuel consumption and range, the following points 
appear to warrant particularly careful consideration : 

(1) Field size: Careful consideration should be given to the problem of hold- 
ing the field size to a reasonable value, particularly under high-temperature and 
high-altitude conditions. 

(2) Comfort: From the standpoint of fuel consumption and block-speed con- 
siderations, high rates of descent are desirable. It, therefore, appears that 
careful study should be given to means to insure a reasonable degree of comfort 
to passengers and safety to the aircraft while descending through turbulent 
lower altitudes at high speed. 


APPENDIx D 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, June 22, 1951. 
The honorable the SecRErARY OF COMMERCE, 

DEAR Mik. SECRETARY: My letter to you dated May 2, 1951, indicated that a re- 
view of the operational commitments and activities of B-45 aircraft would be 
made to determine whether such aircraft could be made available to the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration for the prototype program without serious inter- 
ference to the assigned mission of the Air Force. 

The result of this review indicates that a maximum of two B45 aircraft can 
be made available to the Civil Aeronautics Administration for the prototype 
program on or about July 1, 1951. Appropriate arrangements must be made 
between the Administrator, Civil Aeronautics Administration and the Command- 
ing General, Air Matériel Command for bailment contract for these aircraft. 

In addition, USAF test programs involving B—45 aircraft have been closely 
examined as to their similarity to proposed prototype tests and are available to 
the prototype committee. In order to minimize duplication of already existing 
test data, it is recommended that upon establishment of a detailed testing pro- 
gram by the Prototype Aircraft Advisory Committee, the Air Force B-45 test- 
ing data should be evaluated by the committee in order to determine the extent 
of additional testing deemed necessary. 

In making these aircraft available, the Air Force is appreciative of the value 
of the tests and will stand ready to cooperate in every way possible with the 
prototype aircraft program in the National interest. 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS FINLETTER. 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington 25, July 20, 1951. 
The honorable the SECRETARY OF THE ATR Forcr, 
Department of the Air Force, Washington 25, D. C. 

DeAR MR. SECRETARY: I have your letter of June 22, 1951, indicating that the 
Department of the Air Force will be able to make available to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration two B—45 aircraft for use in the Public Law 867 testing 
program. Your Department's cooperation in making these aircraft available 
is very much appreciated. 

An appropriations request for funds to operate these aircraft during the 
fiscal year 1952 is pending before the Congress. As soon as funds are made 
available to us and CAA personnel have received the necessary indoctrination, 
we shall be in a position to take over the aircraft. Meanwhile, we are com- 
municating with the Air Matérial Command telling them the status of our ap- 
propriations request and making preliminary arrangements for the transfer of 
the aircraft. We are also in communication with the Directorate of Operations, 
Air Force Headquarters, regarding the indoctrination of CAA personnel. 

You may be assured that testing data already accumulated by the Air Force 
will be evaluated by the Prototype Aircraft Advisory Committee prior to the 
establishment of a final testing program on these aircraft, in order to avoid any 
possible duplication. 
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In closing, may I again express my appreciation to your Department for mak- 
ing these aircraft available, as well as my conviction that the national interest 
will be well served by their inclusion in the Public Law 867 testing program. 

Sincerely yours, 
DELOs W. RENTZEL, 
Acting Secretary of Commerce. 





APPENDIX E 


CivIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION—TENTATIVE CAA TEst PROGRAM FoR B-45 
AIRCRAFT UNDER PUBLIC LAW 867—JUNE 6, 1951 


PART 1. ATRWORTHINESS TESTS 


The following fight test program only incorporates the amount of testing neces- 
sary to provide the operating limitations, operating procedures, and performance 
information necessary to prepare an airplane flight manual, which is required 
under CAR 61 Scheduled Air Carrier Rules in order to carry out a simulated air 
earrier operation with a view toward solving operational problems associated 
with jet transports. 

Tests 

1. Airspeed calibration and test instrumentation calibrations. 

2. Stall speed measurement. 

3. Power plant calibration, critical engine determination, cooling, fuel con- 
sumption. 

4. Take-off climbs, time for gear retraction, time for minimum drag after 
engine failure. 

5. En route climbs. 

3. Approach climbs, 

. Landing climbs. 

Field length determination, accelerate-stop, take-off and landing 
Minimum controllability speed. 

), Controllability—never exceed speed determination. 

1. Emergency let-down demonstration. 

2. ILS approach demonstration. 

3. Icing. 

As an indirect result of the above tests we expect to gain valuable information 
regarding the following: 


~e 
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1. Engine operation 
(a) Acceleration. 
(b) Blow-outs at altitude. 
(c) Compartmentation. 
(d) Control system. 
(e) Efficiency. 
(f) Exhaust system. 
(7) Fire detection and extinguishing systems. 
(hk) Fuel system. 
(i) Teing. 
(j) Maintenance. 
(k) Operating instructions. 
(1) Pulsations. 
(m) Reliability. 
(n) Starting. 
(0) Windmilling. 
(p) Effect of ambient temperature on engine power. 
(7) Limitations of methods of measuring power. 
(Yr) Reeognition of engine failure. 
(S) Likelihood of multiple or related engine failures 


2. Airplane performance 


(a) Appropriateness of present take-off climb speeds. Tt may be necessary to 
increase 1.15Vs: ratio for Ve to he near the best angle of clinih spe¢ 
(b) Correlation of approach and landing climb speeds with lon‘ing approach 
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(c) Performance calculation methods and procedures 
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(d) Adequacy of present landing distance requirement in regard to approach 
speeds and brake capacities. 

(e¢) Mach numbers and necessary spread between the “never exceed” speed 
and maximum design speed. 


3. Equipment and instruments 


(a) Operation of equipment. 

(b) Adequacy of instruments. 

(c) Effect of low temperatures and high altitude on hydraulic and electrical 
controls. 

(d@) Means of coping with sudden depressurization at high altitude. 

Attached’ as appendix A is a copy of form 283—4b, which would be used as a 
guide for recording the summary of the final corrected flight test data. The 
main pertinent portions are as follows: 


Section IT. Equipment and flight operation: 


Item and subject Page No. 
in Airepeed tniicating Breton os he oi ek ce cc Lt 21 
Di2—Supercharging of Cockpit and Cabin__.-..-~--------..----_ 34 
D15—Time of Operation of Flaps and Landing Gear___---_- Sidake 35 
Pn OP Gai WA DPORON ie 8 oe er ol ee ebckicsdemen ems Pe 36 
Section III. Power-plant operation: 
DI as a ec re pees eet Sees EI ae is 40 
Section IV. Performance___ a earnest = bands ened hear a 47 


PART 2. SIMULATED AIRLINE OPERATION 


A. Preparation of airplane 

1. Condition.—The airplane, including engines, all equipment, and systems, 
is to be thoroughly inspected to insure that it is in an airworthy condition equiva- 
lent to return from overhaul. 

2. Spare parts—An adequate supply or immediately available source of spare 
parts shall be provided. 

3. Operating equipment.—Install airline radio, including omni and DMB, and 
standard airline instruments where feasible. (The B—45 localizer receiver 
RC103 is obsolete for airlines use and an omni receiver plus glide path is needed.) 
Install a modern electric autopilot for en route flight and automatic low ap- 
proaches using present and planned facilities. Also install the best available 
radar to provide navigational, meteorological and anticollision information. In 
reaching a decision on the radar installation reference shall be made to Bureau 
of Aeronautics—American Airlines Tests on APS-10 units (Navy contracts 
NOA (s) 9006). 

$+. Special test equipment.—A special test panel, suitably lighted for photo- 
graphic recording (down to - - second intervals) shall be installed. This panel 
shall be positioned to facilitate continuous monitoring by the flight engineer. 
in developing the installation, use shall be made of experience on the Air Force 
General Electrie B-45C test program. Power plant instrumentation may be 
modified to provide information needed when employing special fuels of lower 
cost and greater safety. Provision shall also be made for the following instru- 
mentation which NACA proposes to install and service, collect and evaluate 
records, and analyze and report on results (reference Attachment 12- Prototype 
Aircraft Advisory Committee Technical Subcommittee minutes, meeting April 
2, 3. and 4, 1951: 

“The following general types of information would be sought: 

“(a) Gust loads 
(b) Maneuvering loads 
“(c) Landing take-off and taxying loads 
“(d) Atmospheric turbulence 
“(e) Icing and cloud conditions 

“To obtain this information, it is proposed that the following instrumentation 
be used: 

“(a) NACA VGH recorder: This instrument records time histories of airspeed, 
normal acceleration and altitude. These data are primarily useful for deriving 





1 Not included with annual report. 
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statistics on frequency and intensity of gusts and gust loads encountered and 
tendencies to exceed placard speeds. 

*(b) Control position recorders for the elevator, aileron, rubber, and flaps: 
Data from these instruments, in conjunction with airspeed and acceleration data 
from VGH recorders, will provide statistics on the frequency and severity of 
maneuvers and control manipulations. 

“(c) Two component accelerometer: This instrument will be used to measure 
transverse and longitudinal acceleration, which is pertinent to landing and taxy- 
ing loads. 

“(d) Sinking speed recorder: This instrument measures the sinking speed at 
the time of contact during a landing. 

“(e) Strain gages: The NACA will investigate the practicability of using simple 
strain gage installations to measure tail loads. Extensive investigations already 
completed at the NACA Langley Laboratory on another B—45 airplane may permit 
sufficient correlation between the data to provide reasonably accurate answers 
from a very simple installation. Strain gages to measure control wheel forces 
will also be considered. 

“(f) The NACA pressure-type icing rate meter: This instrument automatically 
records rate-of-icing (liquid water content), temperature, altitude, and airspeed 
inanicing cloud. The data will furnish statistics on the frequency and intensity 
of icing conditions encountered in high altitude operations for the design of 
future ice-protection systems. 

“(g) The cloud detector: This instrument records the flying time in clouds 
containing liquid water and in conjunction with the icing-rate meter provides 
statistics on the frequency of icing conditions in clouds. 

“The instruments selected to collect data have been proved reliable and re- 
quire little maintenance. An instrument failure is not hazardous nor will 
replacement or repair of instruments interfere with scheduled operations. 

“In addition to the general types of information listed above, the proposed 
instrumentation can be used to extract information that may be of interest to 
other groups as follows: 

“(a) Distribution of flying time at various altitudes, in turbulent or smooth 
air, and in clouds or clear air 

“(b) Variations in climb, cruise, descent, approach, and landing speeds 

“(¢) Variations in rate of climb and descent 

“(d) Use of sideslip as a means of directional control in the approach condition 

“(e) Control manipulation during blind flying and blind approaches 

“(f) Severity and frequency of accelerations and motions which affect pas- 
senger comfort.” 

Nore.—The ICAO Airworthiness Division in the March-April meeting at 
Montreal, in connection with turbine powered aircraft, recommended that mem- 
ber nations collect evidence on gusts, including the magnitude and frequency of 
gusts at high altitudes and the possibility of encountering severe gusts without 
previous warning. 

Provision shall be made for installation of special position lights, flashers and 
other devices intended to increase conspicuity. 

It is anticipated that other test installations will be made as the program 
proceeds. 

B. Preparation by test organization 

United Airlines report No. TD-126, “A Proposal for Testing of a Prototype 
Transport Aircraft,” dated April 27, 1951, outlines the preparation needed in the 
test organization, and certain portions are quoted below: 

“(b) Development of standard operational procedures and emergency proce- 
dures. 

“(¢c) Flight crew training consisting of both ground school and flight training. 
Thorough indoctrination in the procedures developed in accordance with item 
(b) will be accomplished, 

“(d) Training of ground crews from those stations into which operation is 
planned to insure that subsequent operation can be conducted as scheduled with 
proper safety. 

“It will be possible to coordinate the above activities so they May be accom- 
plished simultaneously.” 

“Personnel.—Approximately 10 flight crews will be trained for the program 
with three flight crews being assigned full time to the program at any given 
time. Five dispatchers will be trained from each of three dispatch centers, 

“A minimum of eight aeronautical engineers will be given sufficient training to 
insure their being completely familiar with the airplane. Five of these engineers 
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will be specialists in the various airplane components and systems, They will be 
utilized whenever any maintenance problems arise. Three of the aeronautical 
engineers will be qualified flight-test engineers. At least one of these engineers 
will be aboard the airplane each flight. He will have the responsibility of record- 
ing in detail all technical and operational data. 

“Approximately 50 mechanics of various specialties from United’s San Fran- 
cisco overhaul base will be trained. These men will be made available as necessary 
for all maintenance work other than routine line maintenance and servicing. 

“The manager of engineering flight testing and one engineering flight test 
crew will be trained. They will be responsible for developing operating proce- 
dures and will act as flight instructors. 

“A minimum of seven mechanics will be trained from each of approximately 
five stations. These men will be of the crew chief, chief mechanic and lead 
mechanic classifications. They will be made sufficiently familiar with the air- 
plane that they can accomplish all phases of line maintenance and servicing.” 

“Training.—Six ground instructors will be made familiar with the airplane. 
They will conduct all ground training for both ground and flight crews. 

“Flight instruction for the first three crews will be given by the engineering 
flight test crew. Subsequent flight training will be given by flight crews pre- 
viously trained.” 

Records.—Provisions, personnel and equipment shall be established to permit 
accurate and readily available records on flight forms (dispatch, clearance, logs, 
manifests, etec.), maintenance and all costs. Note: See United report TD-126 
for typical details. 

Equipment.—Certain special tools for servicing and maintenance of the air- 
plane and its test equipment will be required. 

Fuel.—The great importance of the choice of fuel to the over-all safety and 
cost of operation may dictate installation of special tanks, handling equipment 
and unusually accurate records to permit proper evaluation of a number of differ- 
ent fuels. 


C. Operation—general 

For the general phases, reference will again be made to United report TD-126: 

“Initial scheduled operation—This phase will require approximately 1 
month’s time. It will be a shuttle operation between two stations selected so 
that minimum operational problems, such as traffic and weather. will be encoun- 
tered. While test data will be accumulated in this phase, primary emphasis will 
be placed on perfecting of operating procedures.” 

“Advanced scheduled operation.—This operation will be conducted between 
stations strategically selected for encountering operating problems regarding 
dense traffic, poor weather, high temperature at high elevation airports, en route 
weather including icing and avoiding of storm areas. These stations shall be 
selected with satisfactory light traffic alternates within approximately 200 miles. 
Hazardous terrain will be avoided. 

“Detailed records of all phases of this operation will be made, including records 
from all special instrumentation. 

“Solutions will be sought to the various operational problems presently visu- 
alized, such as best approach technique to an airport in a dense traffic area under 
poor weather conditions, head winds, optimum flight altitudes, avoiding storm 
areas and ground handling on high traffic airports. 

“Special nonscheduled flights will be made whenever deemed necessary in 
order to find solutions to any problems encountered or to accumulate any specific 
test information. 

“This phase will continue as long as the airplane is available. The minimum 
time, however, should be adjusted so that one complete summer season and one 
complete winter season be encompassed. 

“A report on the testing program will be compiled by an engineering staff in 
conjunction with flight and other personnel working on the program.” 

Further, Raymond in Douglas’ letter of March 28, 1951, suggests the following 
(for complete letter, see attachment 7 to minutes of the technical subcommittee 
meeting of April 2-3-4) : 

“T. Records of all systems listed below should be kept so as to allow proper 
evaluation of these systems with respect to: 

(a) Safety. 

(b) Operation. 
(c) Service life. 
(qd) Maintenance. 
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“1. Fuel system (both primary and emergency) : 
(a) Engine fuel control. 
(0b) Engine fuel pumps. 
(c) Booster pumps. 
(d) Valves, piping, tanks, ete. 
(e) Location and operation of vents and drains. 
“2. Lubricating system: 
(a) Pumps. 
(b) Cooler. 
(c) Valves, piping, tanks, ete. 
(d) Location and operation of vents and drains. 
Exhaust system. 

“4. Fire extinguishing system. (Special aitention should be directed toward 
gathering information in case of fire). 

“5. Propeller and its components. 

3. Engine and its components: 
(a) Compressor. 
(b) Burners. 
(c) Fuel nozzles, 
(d) Turbine. 

“7, Anti-icing systems. 

“8. Air conditioning and pressurizing systems. 

“9. Electrical and radio equipment. 

“10. Hydraulic system, including brakes. 

“IL. Information should be obtained on the following items with regard 
to the power plants: 

‘1. Starting characteristics under all conditions experienced on the ground 
and in flight. 

“2. Airplane and engine characteristics during rejected take-offs and re- 
jected landings. 

“3. Engine, life and history of failures. 

“4. Operation and reliability of engine instruments. 

“>. Fuel system operation and details of failures. (a) Engine operation 
during period where one tank is run dry and then engine is switched to full tank. 

“6. Evaluation of power, fuel consumption, vibration and sound level as a 
function of time and engine age. This should be evaluated at least four (4) 
times between overhauls. Special attention should be given to the necessity 
for and the result of engine cleaning. 

“TIT. In order to obtain a good history of airplane and engine operation and 
to provide proper information for covering unforeseen happenings, it is sug- 
gested that continuous records be made of many items during all flights. Follow- 
ing are some of the items that would be most desirable to measure and record: 

(a) Altitude. 

(Db) Airspeed. 

(c) O.A. T. 

(d) Engine speed. 

(e) Fuel consumption. 

(f) Tail pipe temperature. 

(7) Representative structure temperature. 

(h) Throttle position. 

“IV. Effort should also be made to evaluate the engine during icing, hailing, 
aud heavy rain conditions.” 


“sn 
oO. 


D. Operation—specific phases 

The general approach used by Hibbard in Lockheed letter of March 21 (at- 
tachment 9 of minutes of TSC meeting of April 2-3-4) will be followed. 

1. Starting—Investigation of starting equipment and procedures. Rapid 
progress is being made in this field and various systems should be investigated in 
this program. Also detection and elimination of hot starts. 

2. Leaving the louding point.—Investigate the procedure to be followed in 
leaving the loading point, considering the jet blast and noise. 

3. Tarying.—Investigaie taxying procedure including number of engines to be 
used, best taxying speed, airplane and engine checks which can be made while 
taxying, effect of jet blast on airport operations, spectator by-standers, and run- 
way damage, effect of foreign matters, such as gravel and sand on engine opera- 
tion and wear, effect of noise. 
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4. Take-off—Complete determination of take-off performance including full 
investigation of temperature effects and improvement with water injection 
and/or after burning. Investigation of two-engine-out conditions as well as the 
usual one-engine-out take-off situation. 

5. Climb.—Investigation of various climb rates, getting fuel consumption, and 
cabin-floor angles over the full-speed range at all altitudes for sea level to the 
service ceiling, on one, two, three, and four engines. Cabin pressure change 
rate limitations and cabin structural change rate limitations and cabin struc- 
tural limitations will be involved, of course. 

6. Cruise and range.—This will require very extensive testing to establish pre- 
liminary standards for fuel reserves for civil operation. Investigation of fuel 
consumption for the full-speed range at all altitudes, on one, two, three and four 
engines. 

Determination of the temperature effect on fuel consumption per mile, (a) 
when the aircraft is near its ceiling and, (b) when the aircraft can change 
speed and/or altitude. 

7. Air starts.—Determine best procedures for starting and stopping engines 
in flight, from standpoints of safety, drag, economy, ete. 

8. Speed.—Determination of stall, minimum speed for satisfactory control, 
minimum speed for passenger comfort, and maximum speed for all altitudes, 
with one, two, three and four engines. The spread between normal operating 
speed and the “never exceed” speed is of vital importance. In military practice, 
operating speeds may be maintained within a very close margin, say .01 mach 
of the start of buffet or trim change. In civil operation, it is necessary to test 
the prototype to determine its safe limits and then in this program to determine 
preliminary margins for the spread mentioned above. These margins must take 
into account such factors as: 

(a) Change in aircraft smoothness, external equipment ice, mud, ete, in 
lowering the critical speed. 

(b) Effect of variations in technique by representative line pilots in operating 
the aircraft. 

(c) Effect of weather, gust upset, ete., in dictating an ample margin between 
normal operating speed and “never exceed” speed. Since the efficiency of a jet 
aircraft increases with speed (the jet being practically a constant thrust engine), 
this is probably the most important single problem to be solved in the program. 

9. Descent.—Investigation of various descent rates, determining fuel consump- 
tion, and cabin floor angles over the full speed range at all altitudes, on one, two, 
three, and four engines, from idle to the thrusts necessary to attain limit speeds. 
Cabin pressure change rate limitations and cabin structural limitations will be 
involved, of course. 

10. Loiter—The investigation mentioned under the heading ‘Cruise’ 
includes the minimum fuel consumption per hour at all altitudes. 

11. Landing.—Complete investigation of landing performance including land- 
ing climb-out with one, two, three, and four engines operating during approach 
under various power conditions from idle to the highest thrust which can be used 
while retaining a reasonable sinking speed and deceleration 

Determination of the effect of wet or icy runways on landing performance. 
Investigate antiskid devices and alternative devices to provide ground de- 
celeration. 

12. Approaching the unloading point.—Investigation of the procedure to be 
followed in approaching the unloading point, considering the jet blast. 

13. Shut-down.—Determination of optimum shut-down procedure. 

14. Loading and unloading.—Investigation of normal passenger, baggage, and 
eargo loading and unloading procedures. Determination of emergency exit 
procedures. 

15. Engine tests.—Determination of suitability of the engines for transport 
operation. Investigation of the effect on maintenance costs of operating at 
reduced thrust: (@) for cruise, or (b) for cruise and climb. 

Measure thrust variation or deterioration with time and different fuels. Refer 
to Air Force work on thrust measurement. 

16. Components tests.—Determination of the operational suitability of impor- 
tant components and systems. 

17. Control and stability —Investigation of the control and stability character- 
istics under the full range of operating conditions. Coordinate with CAA test 
program and Air Force work to avoid duplication. 

18. Maintenance.—Investigation of the maintenance characteristics of those 
items which are new or different from those on tried and proved airplanes. 


above 
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Records of labor man-hours, parts costs and frequency of inspection, line mainte- 
nance and overhaul of all new and untricd components, especially the jet engines 
and all parts associated with them. 

19. Navigation, trafic control, communications.—This has been briefly referred 
to under C. Operation—General on page 7. In deveioping the actual instrumen- 
tation and equipment and the detailed flight plans, reference should be made to: 

(a) The Air Force—General Electric B—45C program. 

(vb) The RTCA special committee SC31 report, Air Traffic Control; dated May 
1948 and ‘ 

(c) The later ACC Special Working Group 5 report, Air Traffic Control and 
the National Security, dated December 1950. 

Among other decisions to be made will be the need for additional channels 
for high altitude flight. 

20. Instrument flying.—Investigation of the operation of the aircraft under 
instrument conditions, especially during the approach and landing phases. 

21. Icing.—Determination of the effect on performance, fuel consumption and 
operating cost of de-icing equipment. Investigation of the operation of the de- 
icing equipment. 

22. Fuel suitability—Determination of the operational suitability of various 
fuels, under normal and extreme conditions, 

23. Cockpit arrangement.—Investigation of the suitability of the instrument 
and control arrangement and the division of cockpit duties among the flight 
personnel. 


APPENDIX F 
FOREIGN CriviL TRANSPOR’ AIRCRAFT DEVELOPMENT PROGRESS 
SUMMARY 


Foreign manufacturers have developed a number of turbine-powered transport 
aircraft. These include: 

The British de Havilland Comet, a 36-to 48-passenger jet long-range transport 
with a cruising speed of 450 to 500 m. p. h. The first airplane has been flying 
for 2 years and production is under way for British, French, Canadian and 
probably Brazilian airlines. 

The Canadian A. V. Roe Jetliner, a 50-passenger medium-range jet transport 
with a cruising speed of 425 to 475 m. p. h. first flown in August 1949, and which 
has set a number of intercity speed records in Canada and the United States. 
The British Vickers Viscount, a 40-passenger, four-engined turbo-prop transport in 
the Convair 340, Martin 404 class, with a greater cruising speed. Sales have been 
made to British, Irish and French airlines. 

Other turbine-powered transports that have been flown in foreign countries 
include the British Armstrong-Whitworth Apollo, and a number of converted 
reciprocating engine transports, including the Douglas DC-3 type with both 
Rolis-Royce Dart turbo-prop powerplants and with Armstrong-Siddeley Mamba 
turbo-prop powerplants, the Vickers Vikin with Nene turbo-jet engines and 
the French SNCASO Bretagne transport equipped with Hispano Nene engines. 

Foreign airlines are actively working toward the operational use of turbine- 
powered transports. 

BOAC has a Comet in simulated nirline use on the London-Rome-Cairo 
route and has operated it into South Africa 

BEA has accumulated considerable experience in simulated airline use, both 
passenger and cargo, with the Vickers Viscount and a Rolls-Royce Dart 
turbo-prop powered Douglas Dakota. 

Swissair has made provision for the overhaul of turbine type engines in 
their new overhaul facilities at Zurich. 

KLM has made detailed studies of the effect of turbine powerplant operation 
on the entire KLM organization, and has recently contracted to overhaul 
military jet engines. 

Foreign countries have done an extensive amount of testing of turbine-powered 
aireraft, both as flying test beds and as prototype transport aircraft. 

Close to 1,000 total hours of flight time has been put on at least four 
different de Havilland Comets. 

Similarly over 1,000 hours of flight time has been put on two of the Vickers 
Viscount transports. 
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Over 250 hours flying has been done on the Apollo prototype transport fitted 
with four Mamba axial flow turbo-prop powerplants. 

At least three Douglas DC-3 type aircraft have been used for flight tests 
with the Rolls-Royce Dart and the Mamba turbo-prop engines. 

A British Viking transport has been flown with jet power and the four- 
engined Handley Page Hermes 5, a turbo-prop transport in the DC-—6 class, 
has also been tested. 

Bombers have been converted to turbo-prop power to provide test informa- 
tion for civil transport developments. 

Newer designs of turbine-powered aircraft are being developed which will 
profit from the design and operational experience already gained. These include: 

The Bristol Britannia, a 150,000 pound four-engined turbo-prop transport 
which should fly late in 1952. It should start trans-Atlantic operation in 

1954, cruising about 100 knots faster than the Stratocruiser. 

The British Brabazon II powered with four coupled Proteus turbo-prop 
powerplants should also fly late in 1952. While only one of these aircraft is 
being built, it should provide considerable information on the advantages and 
disadvantages of a much larger aircraft with exceptionally luxurious and 
commodious passenger accommodations. 

The United States has superior aerodynamic, structural, and production 
knowledge and experience and when new United States designs are initiated, the 
results of this knowledge and experience will produce aircraft superior to those 
now flying and in the design stage in foreign countries, provided that operational 
experience is soon gained in this country to aid in reaching the proper design 
solutions. 

rhe greatest single advantage of foreign countries, and particularly Britain, 
lies in the operational knowledge that has been accumulated. The United States 
should initiate simulated airline operation of available turbine-powered aircraft 
as soon as possible. Foreign manufacturers and operators agreed that much 
could be learned from the operation of even a military multi-jet bomber. There 
was agreement also that this testing should be done by simulating a civil airline 
type of operation rather than,as a military operation, in order to provide the 
necessary civil approach to safety and economy factors. 

Cargo aircraft and their operation have received much less attention in Europe 
than in the United States. The Breguet model 763 100,000 pounds gross weight, 
and the Bristol 170 freighter being the only production-type cargo aircraft avail- 
able, the Nord 2501 being a possibility later. 

Local service operation is particularly important in Britain and Scandinavia, 
with emphasis on an extremely simple type of aircraft. 

United States designed and United States built helicopters are used in Europe. 
However, promising designs are progressing, such as the Britsol 173, a 10- to 
15-passenger helicopter, and the SNCASO Aeriel IIT helicopter likewise appeared 
to offer good possibilities. 

Countries abroad, particularly Britain, Switzerland, and the Netherlands, 
have expended or are expending great effort in developing intercontinental 
airports. 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The considered and unanimous conclusions and recommendations of the group 
follow : 


Conclusions 

1. The British are considerably ahead of the United States in turbine-powered 
civil transport aircraft. Canada also is ahead. Our position is potentially 
sound insofar as technical development and the techniques of quantity production 
are concerned. However, British experience gives them a 3- to 5-year advantage 
at this time. It is difficult to overestimate the importance of early operational 
experience in fostering sound designs and avoiding costly and hazardous errors 
in design and in operation. 

2. The impact of the British lead will start to be felt during 1952 by United 
States international operators. The British have been willing to pay and have 
paid a price for their position. Reportedly, close to £140,000,000 ($400,000,000) 
has been spent since 1943 on civil transport development. Generally these funds 
have been expended under competitive contract procedure, as we and other 
nations have done in military work. 

3. The United States may not have lost an irretrievable amount in competitive 
position on turbine-powered transports by delaying until this time, provided 
immediate steps are taken: 
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(a) To proceed with intensive testing of available turbine-powered air- 
craft in order to obtain design, operating airway and airport data; and 
(0) To start the development of advanced types. 

4. The French emphasis has been placed more on research and the development 
of a variety of new devices rather than on production facilities. However, the 
conventional design Breguet double-deck passenger-freight airplane model 763, 
which is in production, may have possibilities in cargo operation, particularly in 
undeveloped countries. 

5. The Swiss, the Scandinavians and the Dutch favor United States aircraft, 
particularly in the large transport sizes and will continue to do so as long us 
technical superiority warrants. Currency aspects and national prestige will 
no doubt modify this. 

6. All new turbine transport aireraft observed by the group were developed 
primarily through a government-sponsored program, 

7. Foreign countries are using United States helicopters but are making rapid 
progress, particularly in Britain and France, to develop their own types. 

8. European feeder needs lie in a smaller and simpler type of airplane than 
that covered in our specifications. 

9, Investigation indicates that there is no turbine-powered aircraft in the 
near future that will be able to provide New York-London or New York-Paris 
nonstop scheduled airline service. 

10, Jet transport designs started now will operate at speeds up to 550-600 
m. p. h., just below the transsonic range and the speed of sound, and should 
remain basically unchanged for some time to come, since the next speed increase 
will be to a deiinitely supersonic regime, 900 m. p. hb. and up, with many funda- 
mental differences in design and propulsion. Hence, equipment now being de- 
signed and soon to be built should Lave a long period of use before obsolescence. 
Recommendations 

1. The United States should promptly get under way on the testing of avail- 
able turbine-powered aircraft to obtain design, operating, airway, and airport 
data applicable to the development of turbine-powered civil transport aircraft. 


2. Means should be established within the United States, either by industry 
or by Government, to facilitate the immediate and rapid development of new 
types of civil transport aircraft. 

3. The technical subcommittee’s tentative specifications are sound: however, 
the range of the jet transport should be increased. 

The CyHatrmMan. The importance of aircraft prototype develop- 
ment, however, cannot rest with Public Law 867. Inauguration of 
commercial jet service by the British is dramatic evidence that we 
are fast losing our lead in this important field. During the course 
of these hearings, I hope that the committee will discover the reasons 
why we are slipping, and what can be done about it. 

Now, Mr. Pierson, we will be glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF WARREN LEE PIERSON, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, 
TRANS WORLD AIRLINES, INC. 


Mr. Prerson. Mr. Chairmen and members of the committee: First, 
I wish to personally thank you, Mr. Chairman, and Mr. Don Nyrop 
for permitting me to go on first. I had a previous engagement with 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee today at 11 a. m., and for 
that reason I asked for this privilege. 

My name is Warren Lee Pierson. I am chairman of the board of 
Trans World Airlines, Inc. T am here pursuant to the invitation of 
your chairman to express T. W. A.’s views on S. 2544, 8S. 1402, S. 477, 
and S. 481. 

Zach of these bills appears to be aimed at preserving American 
leadership civil-air transport. The accomplishment of this purpose 
requires the maintenance of a healthy industry for the design and 
manufacture of aircraft and engines. It also requires a sound and 
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vigorous air-transport industry, since commercial airlines are the 
testing ground for the design of advanced transports and for the 
technology of operation. I believe everyone will endorse these 
objectives. 

Although the airplane is an American invention, for many years 
after this invention the United States was a laggard in the develop- 
ment of aviation. Since the early 1930's, however, we have progressed 
to a position of leadership which until recently was ended, 
Through cooperation of the airlines and the manufactures of air- 
planes and engines, there were developed before the war the Douglas 
DC-2 and DC-—, the Lockheed Electra and Lodestar. Since the war, 
we have the twin-engined Convair and Martin 404, and in the four- 
motored field the various models of the Douglas DC++ and DC-6, the 
Lockheed Constellation and the Boeing Stratocruiser. 

The adaptability of American design is well exemplified in the 
steady improvement of the Constellation. The original Model 049 
was certified at a gross weight of 86,250 pounds. This was increased 
progressively in the Models 649, 749, and 749A. Using the original 
wing and basic design, Lockheed has now added 18 feet 6 inches to 
the length of the fuselage and increased the allowable gross weight 
of the Super- -Constellation Model 1049 to 120,000 pounds. The Model 
1049C Super-Constellation will have increased speed and range 
through use of the Wright compound engines, and the allowable gross 
weight will be increased to 130,000 pounds. 

Since the end of the war, the United States airlines have pur- 
chased about 600 modern aircraft and have on order about 125 more. 
The present mobilization plans include a civil reserve transport fleet 
containing some 400 long-range airplanes, which must be furnished 
in the event of emergency by the United States airlines. Without 
this reserve of American transports our national defense would be 
imperiled. 

At present, American-built transports are without equal for effi- 
ciency throughout the world. This is exemplified by the fact that 80 
percent of the commercial air services are conducted with airplanes 
built in the United States. At the same time, American techniques 
of airline operation provide the standards for economy, safety and 
reliability everywhere in the world. 

This position of civil aviation leadership is a tribute to the Ameri- 
can free competitive spirit and to our compelling urge to go places 
ina hurry. It also is a great tribute to the foresight of some of you 
gentlemen on this committee, who participated in the enactment of 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. Under it, without the direct in- 
vestment by our Government of one cent in the design, development, or 
manufacture of civil aircraft, the United States has attained the 
position of supremacy which I have just outlined. 

Our position of leadership now is being challenged from abroad, 
and in particular by developments taking place in Britain. Only 
time can tell how serious a challenge this will be. 

At the end of the war, the British Government made some efforts 
to catch up on the United States lead in conventional piston-engined 
airplanes, but soon gave this up and decided to concentrate on tur- 
bine-powered airc raft. Over the past 7 years, the British Government 
has poured huge sums into the design and development of jet trans- 
port airplanes. The exact amount it has expended for this purpose 
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has not been publicly revealed, but it has been estimated at approxi- 
mately $300 million. While this development was going on, the Brit- 
ish have had to swallow the pill of using American-built aircraft for 
their nationalized airlines. 

The British Government’s heavy investment in the design and 
development of jet transports now seems to be on the verge of bearing 
fruit. As you know, the British Overseas Airways Corp. have just 
placed the Comet, powered with Ghost jet engines, into service on 
the run from London to South Africa, and plans to use this airplane 
on the New York-Nassau and New York-Bermuda runs late this 
year. I am attaching a copy of a British Overseas advertisement 
relating to this airplane. A later model of the Comet, powered by 
more advanced Avon jet engines, is scheduled for service in the 
Pacific and the North Atlantic, although the economics of such opera- 
tions would be questionable. 

Meanwhile, the British have developed the turbo-propeller-driven 
Vickers Viscount, which British European Airways expect to place 
in service on their European runs sometime in 1953, This is a short- 
range airplane. 

By 1955, we may expect to see British Overseas Airways operating 
the Bristol Model 175, an airplane of about DC-—6 size equipped with 
turbo-propeller engines, in service over the North Atlantic. 

There are several other British developments, but these seem to 
be the most interesting ones. They are interesting airplanes, and I 
can tell you that the British people and their Government are very 
proud of them. They intend to do everything within their power to 
see that, through these jet developments, Britain obtains and holds 
the position of leadership in civil aviation now occupied by the United 
States. Whether or not they will succeed is another matter. 

Meanwhile, in the United States we have not developed a proto- 
type jet transport, although some of the latest conventional airplanes, 
including the Lockheed Constellation and the Martin 404, are designed 
to take turbo-propeller engines when these are available commercially. 

The British Jead in jet transport development is, I hope, only tempo- 
rary. Our American manufacturers and airlines have kept in close 
touch with the situation, and are capable of designing and producing 
jet transports which would be equal or superior to anything which 
could be produced abroad. As yet, there is no practicable American 
design that can be ordered, partly for the reason that neither the 
United States airlines nor the manufacturers have the money for the 
design and development work which would be necessary before pro- 
duction could be undertaken. This preliminary development for such 
a radically new airplane involves several stages: 

1. Establishment of basic specifications and design of an airplane 
to meet them. 

2. Construction, testing, and certification of prototype airplane. 
3. Test operation of such a prototype and development of opera- 
tional and navigational procedures and equipment to make its use 
feasible and safe. 

+. Revision of the design to accomplish modifications shown to be 
necessary, and establishment of a production line to produce this 
final airplane. 

There have been varying estimates of the amount of money required 
to carry through the first three steps. Probably it would be something 
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on the order of $50 million. It would be very difficult for the airlines 
to get together such a development fund. In recent years, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board has followed a policy of restricting airline rates 
to produce a very low rate of return barely sufficient ‘to permit the 
carrying out of exist ing commitments, 

I assume that you will obtain testimony from representatives of 
the aircraft-manufacturing industry as to their views of this matter. 
I can only say that for the air lines it presents a difficult problem, to 
which we are devoting a great deal of attention and worry. It may 
be another 2 or 3 years before the British jet_aircraft furnish us any 
really serious competition, but by that time TWA at least feels that it 
will have had to make some commitment for jet aircraft. 

We would prefer not to buy foreign-built airplanes, for a number 
of reasons. Among these reasons are the facts that we would have to 
have more spare p: rts than if the airplanes were bought in the United 
States, that the maintenance problem probably would be more diffi- 
cult, and that in the event of war the supply of replacement parts 
and aircraft might be cut off. Nevertheless, we will have to meet our 
competition and if this means buying aircraft abroad, we will have 
to buy them there. 

With these preliminaries, I will turn to the specific bills on which 
you have asked me to comment. 

S. 2344: This bill provides for a construction differential subsidy, 
similar to that provided in the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. The 
purpose of the bill is admirable, but we have doubts that it would 
accomplish what is intended. 

S. 2344 provides for a subsidy to be based on the excess cost of con- 
structing aircraft in the United States as,compared to the cost of 
re the same aircraft abroad. 

I do not believe S. 2344 would adequately take care of the cost of 
development and design. If there were no foreign plane with similar 
plans and specifications to the one proposed to be constructed in the 
United States such development cost might very well be included in 
the estimate of foreign price and therefore excluded from the subsidy. 
In any event it would be doubtful if any manufacturers would under- 
take the necessary deve ‘lopment work on the strength of such legis- 
lation. This is particularly so in view of the many problems and un- 
certainties which I understand have arisen under the similar pro- 
visions of the Merchant Marine Act. In addition, the administrative 
effort and expense of determining the foreign pr ice would be great. 

A substantial defect of this bill is that it would limit the use of any 
aircraft purchased under its provisions to international oper ations 
unless a portion of the subsidy were repaid. This requirement would 
very seriously curb the flexibility which is needed to obtain the utmost 
development of civil air tri ansports. At present, aircraft are com- 
monly purchased for international operations and later switched to 
domestic operations or vice versa as the demands of traffic and the 
advance in design make desirable. 

Therefore, although we understand and agree with the objectives 
which undoubtedly impelled Senator McCarran to introduce this bill, 
we ee not recommend its enactment. 

S. 481: This bill would provide for the establishment of a Govern- 
ment corporation with a capital of $100 million to purchase airplanes 
and lease them for use by private operators. There is no requirement 
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that these funds be used toward the development of new type aircraft. 
The passage of this bill would cost the Government a very large 
amount of money, and we do not feel that it would result in producing 
any advanced aircraft. With its $100 million capital, the corporation 
might be able to buy as many as 80 airplanes of current design, and 
there is no indication as to what use would be made of these airplanes 
once purchased. 

As previously mentioned, the airlines presently have on order about 
125 airplanes of the latest designs, without any asistance by the 
Government, and they will undoubtedly purchase any additional air- 
craft of similar type for which there is economic justification. 

We cannot recommend that the Government undertake such a finan- 
cial obligation when the results to be desired would not be achieved. 

S. 477: This bill would authorize the Secretary of the Air Force to 
expend funds for the design and development of prototype aircraft, 
after which the airlines could purchase with their own money prodie- 
tion models developed from this prototype. This bill seems to be 
addressed directly to the problem which I have outlined earlier in 
my testimony, and we endorse it in principle. If the bill were to be 
enacted, we would suggest some refinement of the language dealing 
with the requirements as to the maintenance of standard equipment 
in any aircraft purchased from the prototype design. We believe 
that the restrictions as presently worded would unduly limit the 
flexibility of operating any such aircraft, without any real compensat- 
ing benefit to the military. 

S. 1402: This bill would make available $8 million to the Secretary 
of Commerce to develop prototype aircraft for local service airlines. 
Since TWA is not primarily a local service carrier we do not fee] quali- 
fied to comment on the bill. 

Summary: The only one of the four bills on which you are receiving 
testimony which goes directly to the principal problem confronting 
the civil aviation industry is S. 477. We would recommend that this 
bill, with the amendment I have suggested, be passed. This, of course, 
would only be a first step and it would then be necessary for Congress 
to appropriate the money needed to effectuate the bill. 

In this connection, the Civil Aeronautics Administration has re- 
quested an appropriation of $1,400,000 for a jet transport evaluation 
program; this very small amount would have been of very substantial 
assistance in overcoming some of the problems which must be solved 
before an American jet transport can be produced and operated. 
However, this request of the CAA has been eliminated from the cur- 
rent budget. We would suggest that, as a very minimum, these funds 
should be restored. 

Still another approach to the problem would be for the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to permit the airlines a level of earnings such that they 
could attract the capital necessary to embark on a jet development 
program. This would seem to me to be the method most in keeping 
with the American tradition of allowing private capital and initiative 
to do as much of the job as is possible. It is a matter for your com- 
mittee and the Congress to decide which is the most desirable way. 

This completes my statement, and I thank you, Mr. Chairman, and 
your committee, for listening to my views. 
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The CHairman. Did you want that attachment made a part of the 
record ? 

Mr. Pierson. Yes, I think that would be interesting to the members 
of the committee. 

The CHarrman. All right, that will be made a part of the record. 

(The matter referred to is herewith inserted. ) 

The CHarrman. We are very pleased to have your testimony and 
you have been very helpful to the committee in your realistic approach 
to these problems. We know you are very experienced in these matters 
and we value what you say very highly. 

I notice that you say, “The present mobilization plans include a 
civil reserve transport fleet containing some 400 long-range airplanes, 
which must be furnished in the event of emergency by the United 
States airlines.” 

I suppose that that can be documented ? 

Mr. Prerson. I am sure it can, Senator. 

The Cuarrman. The reason I ask is this: We had this matter up a 
little more than 2 years ago, prior to Korea, and the National Defense 
people were very emphatic i in saying they were not interested in any 
extraordinary manner in the development of airplane facilities and 
they, therefore, did not care to participate in any experimentation or 
development work along the line of jet planes. But if they have re- 
quisitioned 400 of your long-range planes, which would mean your 
Constellations, your DC-6’s, your Stratocruisers, and all that class of 
planes, I should think they would have a very direct interest in this 
problem which we are facing today, and since the best is none too good 
in time of war, if these jet transports are better than the conventional 
type, I would think they would have a very great interest in seeing to 
it that the very best tr ansport pli une would be developed. Do you care 
to comment on that observation ? 

Mr. Prrrson. Senator, I would agree, of course. I think probably 
the Defense people should speak for themselves on this matter, but it 
is public knowledge that there have been a very considerable number 
of conversations and work relative to the subject you mentioned, and 
one of the reports which has come out of that is the one that I hold 
in my hand, which perhaps vou have seen, the report to air-line presi- 
dents on civil aviation mobilization. 

The CHamman. Yes; we have seen it. I merely want to call your 
attention to that matter. That, it seems to me, is a very important 
point you made in your testimony, although you sort of slipped it in 
there rather casually, without drawing attention to it, and yet it is a 
very important point. 

I was not very convinced as to your reasons for not wanting to pur- 
chase planes abroad. If this Comet powered by the Ghost jet engine, 
that made the recent very successful maiden trip to Johannesburg, isa 
better plane than our conventional type planes, and if our aircraft 
industries do not have better planes than that to offer you, and you 

say that the air lines are—let me see, what did you say here? 

Mr. Pierson. I said we prefer to buy them at home. 

The Cuatmman. I know that is what you said, but you also said you 
were going to buy quite a few new planes. 

You said, “Since the end of the war, the United States air lines have 
purchased about 600 modern aircraft and have on order about 125 
more.” You said you preferred to buy them at home because of the 
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replacement, and all of those things. I am not going to press you to 
answer this, but if you did want to buy such a pl: ine as made for that 
maiden trip, could you purchase it ? Now, you do not need to answer 
it if you do not want to. I am not going to press you. If you can 
answer freely, all right. If you really wanted to purchase that plane, 
could you purchase “it? 

Mr. Prerson. Yes; we could purchase it, and we could even get for- 
eign financing on it. 

The CrarrmMan. Could you purchase it at a price that would com- 
pare with the costs of the conventional type propeller plane such as is 
turned out by the aircraft industry in this country ? 

Mr. Prerson. That I would rather not answer, because I am not 
sure. 

The Cuatrman. All right; I will not press you now. You say you 
can purchase it. You can purchase such planes if you desire to do so. 

Mr. Prerson. That is right. 

The Cnatmrman. Are there any other questions? 

Senator Torry. No. 

The Cuatrman. I thank you again. 

I have an interesting letter from Senator McCarran that I will read: 
Hon. EpwiIn C. JOHNSON, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: Thanks very much for your two letters of April 17, 1952, 
with regard = the opening of hearings May 12 on my bill 8S. 2344, and also on the 
other bills, S. 477, S. 481, and S. 1402, copies of which you enclosed with one of 
your letters. 

Your invitation for me to appear in person before the committee is very much 
appreciated, and I shall be happy to do so, if time permits. As you know, the 
Omnibus Immigration bill came before the Senate May 9. I must handle that 
bill on the floor; and this, added to my other duties and obligations, will make it 
difficult for me to appear before you, unless it will be convenient to the committee 
to have me appear Tuesday morning, May 13. 

As I think I have indicated to you before, I am extremely grateful to you for 
arranging hearings on 8. 2344; and I earnestly hope the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce will not be deterred from acting on this 
measure simply by the fact that the end of the session is rapidly approaching. 
I believe legislation of this nature is urgently needed; and all the time we lose 
in passing such legislation is lost forever. 

Thanks, again; and kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
Pat McCarran. 


Mr. Nyrop, you may proceed in your own way, sir 


STATEMENT OF DONALD W. NYROP, CHAIRMAN, CIVIL 
AERONAUTICS BOARD 


Mr. Nyrop. Mr. Chairman and Senator Tobey, the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board appreciates the ae to present to your committee 
its views with respect to S. 2344, S. 481, S. 1402 and S. 477. These bills 
are similar to each other in one siberian respect. Each of them has, 
as one of its objectives, the encouragement of development of new civil 
transport air craft types through governmental financial assistance. 

In order to evaluate properly the factors in the situation being con- 
sidered by the commiteee, it may be useful first to examine the facts 
regarding the existing fleet of aircraft of United States air carriers 
and the planned additions to that fleet. 
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I. Present Untrep Srares Arr Carrrer FLeer 


The total existing fleet as of March 31, 1952, of United States certifi- 
cated air carriers ¢ onsisted of 1,270 transport aircraft of all types. In 
addition, some 170 transport aircraft were being used by large irregu- 
lar air carriers. Of the total United St: 2 civil transport “fleet t, 566 
are 4-engined aircraft, including the DC-—4, various versions of the 
DC-6 and the Lockheed Constell: ation, and the Boeing 377. The re- 
mainder are 2-engined aircraft, of which 510 are DC-3’s, 147 are 
C-46’s, 115 are Convair 240’s and 53 are Martin 202’s and 404’s. 

Senator Toszy. It surprised me as to the number of DC—3’s. 

Mr. Nyrorv. Yes, sir. 

Senator Torry. That is a good old workhorse, isn’t it? 

Mr. Nrror. Yes, sir. 

The Civil Air Transport fleet in 1951 provided an estimated annual 
airlift of 3,438,103.456 ton-miles, of which 866,468,390 were in inter- 
national service. This compares with a total annual airlift in 1945, 
the last year of World War II, of both civil carriers and military air 
transport services of 3,233,161.502 ton-miles The 1951 civil lift sub- 
stantially exceeds the annual airlift of the Air Transport Command 
and the Naval Air Transport Service in 1945. Figures on the airlift 
of the military air transport services for 1951 are not available, al- 
though such airlift is obviously very substantial. 

The United States air carriers are presently committed to plans 
for important increases in the existing fleet. The information avail- 
able to the Board indicates that there are outstanding firm orders for 
additional four -engined aircri “ for delivery in the follow’ ing numbers 
and years : 1952, 44 aircraft; 1953, 67 aircraft ; 1954, 33 aircraft. This 
will bring the four-engined od of the certificated air carriers to 710 
planes by June 30, 1954. These figures assume no retirement of air- 
craft in that intervening period. These aircraft represent improved 
versions of existing aircraft types powered with piston-driven engines, 
including at least one type in which use of compound engines having 
considerably greater efficiency than the existing engine is contem- 
plated. 

With respect to two-engined aircraft, ey of additional aircraft 
are planned as follows: 1952, 111 aireraft: 1953, 62 aircraft; 1954, 2 
aircraft. The two-engined fleet will, therefore, be increased to some 
956 aircraft, assuming no retirements, by June 30, 1954. I should like 
to point out here that the 1954 figures are only through June 30, 1954. 

The Cxatrman. Do you care to break those figures ‘down as to what 
kind of aircraft they are purchasing? 

Mr. Nyror. We can do that for the committee, sir. I do not have 
the figures here, _ we can furnish that information. 

(Letter of D. N. Nyrop of May 16, 1952, has been inserted at the 
end of his testimony :) 

Mr. Nrror. For consideration in connection with S. 1402, it may also 
be noted that the existing fleet of the local service carriers is composed 
of 121 DC-3 aircraft. One such carrier is replacing its fleet of 12 
DC-—3’s by the acquisition of Martin 202 and Convair 340 aircraft. 


II. Are Carrer Nesp ror New Jer Transport Tyrer AIRCRAFT 


Consideration of the need of United States air carriers for new types 
of transport aircraft must be dealt with in two categories, to which 
different considerations apply. 
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I will deal first with the need of the trunkline carriers for develop- 
ment of jet transport aircraft adapted to their operations. It aealt 
be pointed out that somewhat different considerations apply to the 
international and domestic trunkline operators. The need for an 
immediate evaluation of the situation with respect to our international 
carriers is made urgent by the development of jet transport aircraft 
in Great Britain, as dramatized by the recent inauguration of sched- 
uled service by the British Comet from London “to Johannesburg, 
South Africa. 

It should be pointed out that, in speaking of the De Haviland 
Comet, we are in a sense speaking of two aircraft. Comet I,? the plane 
with which the London-Johannesburg operation was inaugurated, has 
already been tested by the British for at least a vear in nonpassenger 
operation. Comet I is not regarded, even by the British, as a trans- 
Atlantic jet transport. Comet I1,! which is more heavily powered, 1 is 
being developed by the British for trans-Atlantic service, though not 
on a nonstop basis. Work on the Comet IL is reported to be well ad- 
vanced, 

Although the Board is not in a position to predict with accuracy 
where these new British jet aircraft will probably find their greatest 
usefulness in the immediate future, there are certain known operating 
characteristics of jet transports which afford some guidance on this 
matter. The efficiency of jet engines increases greatly when operat- 
ing at altitudes well above those at which piston types normally 
operate commercially. Accordingly, it is reasonable to expect that 
existing jet commercial types must be operated at high altitudes and 
over reasonably long segments, in the neighborhood of 1,000 miles or 
more in length, to demonstrate operating efficiency in any way com- 
parable to that of present piston types. 

British Overseas Airways has announced plans to put the Comet I 
in operation over its routes between New York and Bermuda and 
New York and Nassau within the next 12 months, and have further 
indicated their expectation of establishing trans-Atlantic service with 


1This flight was flown by a British Overseas Airways Corp. de Havilland Comet from 
London to Johannesburg, S. A., a distance of 6,724 miles and was completed in an 
over-all time of 23 hours and 38 minutes, of which 17 hours and 16 minutes was occupied 
in actual flight. The flight carried 36 passengers, 30 bags of mail, and made 5 inter- 
mediate stops as indicated below. The average speed for the flight was about 390 miles 
per hour, although at one point on the Rome-Bierut segment a top speed of 525 miles 
per hour was attained. The fiight mileages and elapsed time in flight for each segment 
of the trip were: 


Ia Is Ty i 2 hours, 46 minutes, 
Rome-bierut, 1,ce2 miles. .........-.«.. iin eeeddreaie ei ite deve Shas _. 5 hours, 20 minutes, 
Bierut-Khartoum, 1,350 miles_.-_ --_- Vea ee | LULU TE 


Khartoum-Entebbe, 1,090 miles___- ate -acepeemas _... 2 hours, 41 minutes. 
Entebbe-Livingstone, 1.344 miles___--— piccateawieelccniara _.... 3 hours, 13 minutes. 
Livingstone-Johannesburg, 618 miles....--.- ~~~ ‘ _..-.~ 1 hour, 43 minutes. 


2 See the following table: 


Comet I Comet II 
Power plant 4 Ghost I, at 5,000 pounds- 4 Avon, at 6,500 pounds. 
Gross weight 105,000 pounds 115,000 to 120,000 pounds. 
Typical payload 13,500 pounds, 36 passengers 36,500 pounds.* 
Distance 1,500 miles 2,250 miles 
Cruising speed About 470 miles per hour About 500 miles per hour 
Altitude 35,000 feet. .. 40,000 feet. 


Field size d 6,300 feet 


® No figures available. 
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the Comet II within 18 to 20 months. It is evident, therefore, that our 
international carriers will have to meet direct competition of this 
aircraft within the reasonably immediate future. 

Of necessity, the effect of the Comet upon the passenger traffic situa- 
tion, and its ability to attract traffic away from carriers utilizing other 
types of aircraft, is speculative. However, we cannot ignore the ob- 
vious passenger appeal which jet aircraft will have. Experience to 
date has demonstrated that use of jet engines at the higher altitudes 
provides a far quieter ride with the absence of any vibration and, of 
course, offers a substantial margin in speed. These factors will un- 
doubtedly be attractive. In addition, at the outset and for some time 
to come, there is bound to be substantial glamor attached to riding in 
a jet aircraft. There would appear to be serious likelihood, therefore, 
that the inauguration of service with the Comet will make inroads in 
the traffic of the United States international carriers operating com- 
petitive segments. In this connection, it should be noted that the 
British in their jet service from London to Johannesburg are charging 
the standard first-class fare. It is evident, therefore, that there will be 
a competitive incentive, perhaps even necessity, for United States air 
carriers to acquire and operate jet-type transport aircraft in order to 
maintain their position in the international air transport picture. If 
the United States manufacturers do not provide a suitable plane, com- 
petition may compel our international carriers to go abroad for such 
equipment. 

The need for development of jet-type transports which will be avail- 
able to our domestic trunk-line services is also urgent, although obvi- 
ously the domestic operators are not confronted with the immediate 
prospect of competition utilizing such transports. Despite the tre- 
mendous strides which have been made in the direction of the self- 
sufficiency of our domestic air carriers, it is evident that the future 
of our air transportation system requires constant endeavor to pro- 
duce equipment which will provide faster, more comfortable and, it is 
hoped, more economical operations, thus perhaps offering future 
prospects of transportation which has greater attraction for the public, 
and can continue to be provided at low cost. The United States has 
taken great pride in the outstanding and progressive character of its 
air transportation system. Our history has demonstrated the very 
substantial contribution to the Nation’s economy and welfare which 
transportation makes. It is believed that the future development of 
a sound air transport system, which meets the national interest, re- 
quires continued progress in tlhe development of commercial transport 
aircraft. 

Furthermore, we cannot escape the fact that, at least for the fore- 
seeable future, the market. for jet aircraft to be used in international 

operations does not appear sufficiently extensive to support, by itself, 
the cost of developing and producing such aircraft. Accordingly, it 
is essential to the financial success of such an undertaking that there be 
available to the manufacturer a market of substantial scope among the 
domestic United States operators as well as its international operators. 


III. Neep ror New Locar Service PLANE 
As this committee is aware, the Board has authorized a major ex- 


periment in local service air transportation in this country. This was 
predicated upon the belief that such services might fill a vital national 
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need. While experience has, we believe, demonstrated the value of 
that experiment, we must continue to face the fact that at this time 
the local service carriers are subsidized to the exent of approximaely 
$17,000,000 per annum, and that subsidy in very substantial amounts 
will continue to be required in order for the local service carriers 
to continue operations. In those circumstances, it seems clear that 
most careful consideration must be given to any development which 
might have the effect of attracting more revenues to the local cervice 
operations and reducing the costs of providing such services. It is 
believed that an improved type of plane could be developed which 
would make a substantial contribution to the economic soundness of 
local service carriers, and would thereby materially improve the 
chances for ultim: ite success of the present experiment. 

A related factor is the fact that the present fleet of the local service 
car riers is made up entirely of DC-3 aircraft, although as previcusly 
indicated, one such carrier is now planning to equip with more recent 
type twin-engine aircraft. As for the DC—8, however, this committee 
realizes that this airplane was first manufac tured as a type in 1935, 

and that all of the aircraft presently in use are many years old. We 
must face the fact that these aireraft, apart from being ill-ad: apted 
economically in many respects to local service operations, will reach 
a point in the next few years at which it will be necessary to retire 
them. Accordingly, from an engineering and physical standpoint, as 
well as an economic standpoint, it is essential that provision be made 
for an aircraft to replace the DC-3 in local service operations, so that 
such operations may be continued. 

Therefore, the Board believes, that the national interest in sound 
air transportation development requires that there be initiated 
promptly, and carried through to completion, a prujecit for the de- 
velopment of a suitable local service aircraft. 


IV. Time ScHEDULE For Unitep Srares-Buivr Jer TrRANsPorr AND 
Loca SERvVIcE AIRCRAFT 


(1) Jet transports: As previously pointed out, the British aircraft 
manufacturing industry has produced a jet transport and the airplane 
is now being oper ited by British Overseas Aircraft Corp. on the 
British international air routes. Furthermore, A. V. Roe Canada 
Limited has produced a four-engine jet transport prototype that has 
undergone limited testing. The United States manufacturers of 
commercial transport airplanes have not proceeded beyond the point 
of initial engineering research and preliminary drawings to the de- 
velopment of jet transport prototypes. 

It must be appreciated that our position in the United States with 
regard to the jet transport airplane is not as serious as the above 
statement would tend to indicate. The United States manufacturers 
of aircraft have been successfully producing military jet airplanes 
for the armed services for the past 5 years. The knowledge and 
information resulting from the development of military Jet aircraft 
can and will be applied to the development of commercial jet trans- 
ports. Certain of the manufacturers have been spending limited, yet 
sizable, amounts of money for preliminary engineering research and 
design. It is possible that certain of the airframe manufacturers 
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in the United States could develop, within a 24- to 30-month period, 
the necessary prototype commercial airframes for a jet airplane. 

In an effort to give this committee a currect status report concern- 
ing jet transport eianens the Civil Aeronautics Board has dis- 
cussed with the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics the 
status of jet engine development within the United States. We were 
advised that the United States has available today jet engines com- 
parable with the jet engines that are being used by BOAC in the 
Comet I. We have been further advised by the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics that the devolpment of more powerful 
engines in the United States is keeping pace, and, indeed, is com- 
parable with any development of jet engines that the British may 
have under way to use in the new and improved Comet referred to as 
Comet IT. 

The real advantage that the British now have over the United States 
is the fact that the »y have produced a jet commercial airfr ame, and 
have installed therein jet engines and all of the other accessories that 
are required to make an operating airplane. They also have the ad- 
vantage of having had at least a full vear of operational testing on 
the Comet I before the airplane was placed in commercial passenger 
service within the past fortnight. It has been estimated that it will 
require from 5 to 7 years from the date that such a project is under- 
taken, for the United States aircraft manufacturers and the airlines 
to reach the point at which a jet transport could be introduced into 
service, a stage that was reached by the British manufacturers and 
BOAC within the last 10 days. However, it must be pointed out that 
if the United States Government, working with the United States 
manufacturers and airlines, go forward with a program which will 
make possible a United States jet commercial airliner by 1957-58, 
this airliner will be far superior to the jet aircraft that the British 
have recently placed in commercial service. 

Senator Tosry. Is there any inconsistency between that last state- 
ment of yours and the statement you made on page 9, last sentence? 

Mr. Nyrop. Excuse me, sir, what statement ? 

Senator Toney. On page 9, the last sentence, you say: 

It is possible that certain of the airframe manufacturers in the United States 
could develop, within a 24- to 30-month period, the necessary prototype com- 
mercial airframes for a jet airplane. 

Mr. Nyrorv. The 24- to 30-month period, Senator, is for the devel- 
opment of a prototype airframe, or the initial airframe, and the 5- to 
7-year period is for the development of the prototype placed into com- 
mercial service, and for the airplanes to come off the production line 
so that they could be placed into commercial service, similar to the 
Comet I. 

Senator Torry. Thank you. 

Mr. Nyrop (continuing). (2) Local service airplane: During the 
past several months, the 16 local service airlines have been consideri ing 
appropriate ways of securing an adequate replacement for the DC-3, 
the airplane th: at is now bei ing used by substantially all the local serv- 
ice carriers. The local service airlines established a special commit- 
tee to determine the possibility of such an airplane being manufac- 
tured in the United States. This special committee reports that the 
United States aircraft manufacturing industry with its tremendous 
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backlog of military orders is not in a position to go forward with the 
development and manufacture of a local service airplane at this time. 

The special committee of the local service carriers have discussed 
their requirements with Canadair, Ltd., and recently Canadair has 
become interested in the prospect of building an appropriate trans- 
port airplane. It is reported that the airplane will be tailored to meet 
the Air Transport Association’s specifications for local service air- 
lines. I am advised that Mr. Tom Davis of Piedmont or Mr. James 
Ray, who serves as special adviser to a number of local service air- 
lines, will testify before this committee and I am sure that he will be 
able to give you detailed information concerning the prospects of 
securing a new local service airplane. 


V. ANALYSEs OF THE Bitus UNbDER CONSIDERATION 
ANALYSIS OF 8. 2344, CONSTRUCTION-DIFFERENTIAL BILL 


Objectives of the bill: (1) To provide subsidy to United States flag 
international air carriers to offset any excess cost of aircraft pur- 
chased from U nited States manufacturers above the cost of com- 
parable aircraft available from foreign manufacturers. 

(2) To protect the United States flag international airline market 
for aircraft built by United States aircraft manufacturers. 

Salient features of the bill: (1) The subsidy is confined to inter- 
national air carriers and to flight equipment to be operated by them 
in international air transportation. 

(2) The Civil Aeronautics Board is made responsible for adinin- 
istration of the subsidy. 

(3) United States international carriers may submit to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board plans for acquiring new flight equipment for 
which subsidy is desired, and the Board is to review such plans and 
determine whether they qualify for the subsidy. 

(4) In cases where it has made such certification, the Board is re- 
quired either to reimburse the air carrier or pay the manufacturer 
(depending upon whether the prenrcli ise has already been made or is 
contemplated for the future), the amount by which the purchase 
price exceeds either the prevailing selling price of comparable equip- 
ment actually constructed by foreign manufacturers or, where there 
is nothing comparable, a fair and reasonable estimate of the price 
assuming it were so constructed. 

(5) The Civil Aeronautics Board is also required to pay the cost of 
any features incorporated in the equipment for national-defense 
purposes. 

(6) Certain protective provisions are also included to take care of 
appropriate repayments by the carrier in event of transfer of the 
equipment and to take care of a proportional reduction in subsidy 
to the extent the equipment is used other than in international air 
transportation. 

Arguments in favor of the bill: (1) The bill would give protection 
to the United States international airlines from such competitive 
disadvantages as may exist or arise by reason of differences in the cost 
of acquiring flight equipment. 

(2) The bill would tend to guarantee to United States aircraft 
manufacturers at least that portion of the market for transport air- 
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craft represented by our international operators and to eliminate or 
prevent competitive price advantages that foreign manufacturers 
—_— otherwise have in this portion 1 of the market. 

The bill would not in any way disturb the competitive posi- 
Sam of our aircraft manufacturers relative to each other or the com- 
petitive positions of our international operators relative to each other. 

(4) The bill would provide for financing of necessary national 
defense features incorporated in the equipment. 

Arguments against the bill: (1) The bill would create a subsidy 
entirely separate from that provided in the Civil Aeronautics Act, 
and this new subsidy would be automatically determined by the cost- 
differential in aircraft and paid whether or not the carrier has need 
for subsidy on an over-all basis. 

(2) The bill would provide a construction-differential subsidy for 
existing equipment as well as for advanced designs, and, therefore, 
could result in sizable outlays with respect to designs already in ex- 
istence. This might have greater effect in prolonging reliance upon 
ne types than in encour aging development of new types. 

) The bill would involve all the administrative difficulties of com- 
sis able legislation in the merchant shipping field, further complicated 
by special problems in the aircraft manufacturing field. The latter 
include the difficulty of establishing comparative costs by reason of 
the reluctance of foreign sources to provide infor mation and the wide 
differences in the stages of design progress in various quarters, the 
extreme dependence of the unit costs of aircraft manufacture upon 
the number the available market will absorb, and the difficulty of es- 
tablishing “prevailing” costs because of extreme variations in the 
efficiency of different foreign manufacturers. 

Civil Aeronautics Board’s position: The construction-differential 
subsidy bill is a means of assuring that the United States international 
air carriers achieve competitive | equality with regard to the cost of 
flight equipment. However, the Civil Aer onautics Board would pre- 
fer that such prototype legisl: ition as may be enacted by the Congress 
be of sufficient scope to deal with the problems of securing improved 
commercial transport airplanes for all the United States commercial 
aviation operators; that is, United States international operators, do- 
mestic trunklines, local service airlines, overseas and territorial air- 
lines, and large irregular air carriers. 


ANALYSIS OF S. 481, COMMERCIAL AIR FLEET BILL 


Objectives of the bill: (1) To encourage research and development 
of the most eflicient types of transport aircraft adaptable for both 
commercial and military service and to provide for the testing of such 
aircraft for airworthiness certification and airline operation. 

(2) Purchase by the Government from aircraft manufacturers of a 
sufficient number of transport aircraft of both existing and advanced 
designs to insure that the domestic and international requirements of 
the United States for transport aircraft and the reserve requirements 
of the Armed Forces of the United States for such aircraft are met, 
and to provide for the leasing of such transport aircraft to citizens 
of the United States authorized by the Civil Aeronautics Board to 
engage in air commerce. 
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Salient features of the bill: (1) The bill would create an “Aircraft 
Development Corporation” governed and directed by the Secretary of 
Commerce in the exercise of its functions under the legislation. The 
capital stock of the corporation would be $100,000 000, all subscribed 
by the United States. 

(2) The Secretary of Commerce, who would have the administra- 
tive 1 ‘esponsibility, would appoint an Advisory Board of seven mem- 
bers, of which six would be selected from the aircraft manufacturing 
industry and from the air transport industry, and the seventh member 
selected from civil life to be Chairman. 

(3) The bill would also create an Aircraft Development Consulting 
Committee to advise and consult with the Advisory Board on basic 
policy matters connected with the functions of the corporation. This 
committee would consist of 12 members, 1 representing the public, 1 
representing the aircraft manufacturing industry, 1 representing 
scheduled airlines, 1 representing nonscheduled airlines, 3 represent- 
ing labor groups assoc iated with aviation, 3 (appointed by the Secre- 
tary of Defense) representing each of the Air Force, Navy, and Army 
Departments, and 3 others, 1 each being appointed by the CAB, the 
CAA, and the NACA. 

The Corporation would be required to use all funds available 
to it to purchase from manufacturers in the United States any trans- 
port aircraft necessary to raise the aggregate number of transport air- 
craft owned privately and by the United States to a level sufficient to 
meet civil and military requirements, such aircraft to be of existing 
types and ty pes hereafter developed. 

(5) The Corporation’s aircraft would be leased to citizens of the 
United States authorized by the Civil Aeronautics Board to engage 
in air commerce. 

(6) Leases made pursuant to the legislation would be required to 
contain certain provisions, including a requirement that 75 percent 
of flight and maintenance personnel employed by the lessee in using 
the leased aircraft must be members of a reserve component or on the 
Armed Services retired list, a requirement that when profits from 
use of the leased aircraft reach a level, under certain prescribed con- 
ditions, in excess of 10 pecent per annum of the lessee’s capital em- 
ployed in using the ireraft, one-half of the excess be repaid to the 
Corporation, and requirements that the lessee make no changes in the 
aircraft without approv: al of the Corporation and will make changes 
requested by the Corporation for an agreed sum paid therefor. The 
bill also provides that the leases include certain other terms and con- 
ditions relating to recapture of the aircraft in the interest of national 
security. 

(7) The bill also makes provision for disposal of transport air- 
craft = ned by the Corporation and not absorbed by private operators. 

(8) The bill authorizes and directs the Corporation to initiate 
and support research and development of new types of transport 
aircraft and the testing thereof for airworthiness certification and air- 
line operation, any such research and development to be coordinated 
with the Research and Development Board established in the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Total expenditures, over any 3-year period, to 
carry out these purposes are not to sagen $30,000,000. 

Arguments in favor of the bill: (1 The bill would encourage the 
development of new transport eat types both through direct 
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stimulation of research and development activity under Government 
contracts and through providing a large assured market for satis- 
factory new transport types. 

(2) The bill would supplement the existing commercial and mili- 
tary air transport fleets so substantially as to reduce the likelihood 
of shorts ages of equipment under emergency or war conditions. 

The bill would provide a reserve fleet better maintained and 
eh readily available than a “mothball” reserve and at lower cost 
by reason of the lease income derived from the fleet. 

Arguments against the bill: (1) The bill would put the Govern- 
ment into the air transport business to a degree which would seriously 
jeopardize private initiative. 

(2) Some of the features of the bill are already taken care of by 
existing mobilization machinery under the Defense Production Act. 

(3) Some of the restrictions on the lessee, such as the requirement 
that not less than 75 percent of flight and maintenance personnel 
employed must be members of the Armed Forces reserve or on their 
retired list, might impair the usefulnes of the bill. 

Civil Aeronautics Board’s position: The Civil Aeronautics Board 
favors a research and development program and, therefore, favors that 
feature of the bill. However, the over-all Federal appropriation re- 
quired to carry out such a bill would be very substantial, and in view 
of the fact that the total civil airlift available today, measured in 
terms of annual ton-miles, is substantially more than the total lift of 
the United States civil ¢ arriers, the Air Transport Command, and the 
Naval Air Transport Service in 1945, it does not appear that this is an 
appropriate time to go forward with such an expensive program. 
This is especially true in view of the fact that the commercial airlines 
have on order a large number of improved types of commercial trans- 
port airplanes and the military services are also ordering transport 
airplanes in addition to their existing fleets. 


ANALYSIS OF 8, 1402——-LOCAL SERVICE PROTOTYPE BILL 


Objectives of the bill: (1) The bill’s purpose is to encourage the 
design, development, and construction of a prototype aircraft suitable 
for use by local service airlines, through the provision of such Govern- 
ment financial assistance in an amount not to exceed $8,000,000. 

Salient features of the bill: (1) The bill is in the form of an amend- 
ment 7. existing legislation, the Prototype Testing Act of September 
30, 1950, and has the effect of extending the financial aid provided by 
that act to inc lude the development of a local service airplane. 

Arguments in favor of the bill: (1) The Prototype Testing Act of 
1950, in its present form, has provided little incentive to the develop- 
oe of new prototype transport aircraft. 

2) The DC-8 (the aircraft most widely used in this local service 
at the present time) will have to be replaced reasonably soon. 

(3) No aircraft has even been designed and produced to meet the 
special needs of local service airline operation, and there is a clear 
need for such an aircraft. 

(4) Special cireumstances, such as the Bner term of the experi- 
mental certificates of the local service carriers, have weakened the 
standing of the local service carriers for the pur note of obtaining pri- 
vate financing, thus making it extremely difficult for them to assure 
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manufacturers of a market for the new type, even though it is urgently 
needed for the success of the local service experiment “and could con- 
tribute to substantial reductions in subsidy presently required to sus- 
tain local service operations. 

Arguments against the bill: (1) Recent indications are that the local 
service operators themselves have received assurances that certain 
manufacturers may be able to design and produce an airplane that 
will be satisfactory. 

Civil Aeronautics Board’s position : The Civil Aeronautics Board in 
1951 submitted to your committee in writing its comments on this bill 
and urged its enactment. In addition, the Board supported similar 
bills that were introduced in the House of Representatives 

One of the major problems confronting the ae in its efforts to 
promote a we ‘H-rounded air transport: ition system arises out of the fact 
that no airplane has been developed and marketed which is as well 
adapted, re lative ly spe aking, to the needs of local service airline opera- 
tions, as the modern four-engine planes are to the needs of long-haul 
operations. None of the aircraft currently in use were designed spe- 
cially for local service operations. Consequently, it has generally been 
possible to provide air service to local committees only at greater 
expense to the Government in the form of mail pay than would be 
necessary if appropri: ite equipme nt were availab le. 

The policy y of the Government in encouraging the development of 
civil aviation has taken various forms. Financial assistance has and 
is being given in the form of mail pay. Congress recently recognized, 
however, that there may be instances where Government financial 
assistance should be extended in other ways, and enacted Public Law 
867 (8ist Cong., approved September 30, 1950) in which provision was 
made for assistance with respect to testing and minor experimental 
modification of aircraft. This law, commonly referred to as the 
“prototype testing legislation,” was designed to encourage the design 
and development of new types of civil transport aireraft, including 
turbine-powered aircraft, by making it possible for the Secretary of 
Commerce to relieve the manufacturers of the very considerable ex- 
pense of testing the aircraft and installing minor modifications 
during the testing period. This legislation did not cover direct finan- 
cial assistance in the design or construction of the prototype aircraft. 
Considerable progress has been made under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce toward discharging his responsibilities under this 
legislation for preparing spec ifications for a local service prototype. 
However, no aircraft with such specifications is available; and there 
is little expectation that manufacturers will embark on development 
of such an aircraft in the near future because of the backlog of mili- 
tary orders and in the absence of direct governmental financial as- 
sistance on design or construction of a prototype. 

In conclusion, the Board is of the opinion that there is an urgent 
need for the development of a new type of aircraft suitable for local 
service airline operations, and the Board is of the opinion that this bill 
would help accomplish this objective. The Board has entertained 
the view that the development of such an aircraft is not likely without 
Government aid. However, if the representatives of the local service 
airlines appearing subsequently before your committee indicates that 
the objectives may be accomplished without Government aid, the 
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Board will not press for this legislation during this session of 
Congress. 

I must point out that the Bureau of the Budget has advised the Civil 
Aeronautics Board that the enactment of this legislation is not in ac- 
cord with the program of the President. 


ANALYSIS OF 8. 477, PROTOTYPE BILL 


Objectives of the bill: (1) The bill is designed to encourage the 
development of new civil transport aircraft types adaptable for ‘auxil- 
lary military service, through provision of Government financial aid 
for the design, development, testing, tooling, construction and modifi- 

sation of prototypes. 

Salient features of the bill: (1) Administrative responsibility for 
the program contemplated by the bill is placed in the Secretary of 
the Air Force. 

(2) The bill provides for establishment of a Civil Air Transport 
Evaluation and Development Board, with one representative desig- 
nated by each of the following: the Air Force, the Navy, the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration, and the Civil Aeronautics Board, and also provides for selec- 
tion by the Board of an industry advisory committee of at least six 
members. 

(3) This Board, assisted by the industry advisory committee, would 
be responsible for advising the Secretary of the Air Force on the 
problems involved in de velopment of the new aircraft types, the oper- 
ating and utility characteristics necessary or desirable in such air- 
craft, preliminary and final design specifications for such aircraft and 
the allotme nt of available funds as between projects. 

(4) The Secretary would be granted all the necessary contractual 
and other authority necessary to administer the program and would 
be authorized to procure and test prototype aircraft from any manu- 
facturer whose design he approves. 

Arguments in favor of the bill: (1) The bill contemplates a proto- 
type development program sponsored by the Government on a scale 
which would provide the amount of financial aid needed by the air- 
craft manufacturing industry and the airlines so as to make possible 
the manufacture and use of new and improved types of airplanes in 
the shortest possible time. 

(2) The bill provides adequate safeguards for the expenditure of 
funds both to insure that the Government’s interests in newly devel- 
oped types are protected and that efforts will be made along the line 
of cost recovery. 

(3) The bill is administratively flexible and provides all the admin- 
istrative latitude required in a field of activity which may call for 
novel methods to achieve the desired result. 

Arguments against the bill: (1) In the past, the United States 
transport airplane manufacturers have developed and manufactured 
the world’s best commercial airplanes and this has been accomplished 
on the basis of commercial relationships between the seller and the 
buyer (that is, the airlines) ; therefore, there is no need for Federal 
assistance in connection with the development of jet transports. 

(2) With the Government financial aid provided in this bill, there 
will, of necessity, be Government control and supervision over the 
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engineering, design, and manufacture of jet transports. This may 
tend to result in a lesser quality of design and ultimately more ex- 
pensive airplanes. 

3) There is nothing in the bill to insure that the competitive rela- 
tionships between aircraft manufacturers will continue and, indeed, 
the bill might well result in a monopoly with regard to jet transport 
produc tion by one or two aircraft manufacturers. 

Civil Aeronautics Board’s position: The Board gener ally favors the 
type of prototype development program conte mplated by the bill, but 
does not favor the bill in its present form. The Board believes the 
program should be restricted to development of a sizable jet trans- 
port and for the purpose of accomplishing this objective has a specific 
method to suggest whereby it is believed the aircraft-manufacturing 
industry could probably be induced to embark on such a venture at this 
time. 


VI. THE BOARD'S PROPOSAL 


The Board would like to suggest to your committee for its serious 
consideration a plan which it believes would overcome, to a reasonable 
degree, the obstacles to prompt action and would stimulate acceler a 
progress in the development of a commercial jet transport, while a 
the same time retaining in imports int respects the incentives a 
competitive aspects of our aviation industry. This plan is presented 
in outline form, rather than in the language of recommended legisla- 
tion. 

The suggested plan is as follows: (1) Loans for aircraft develo} 
ment costs: Any experienced and qualified aircr aft beet it Tr 
would be eligible for a Government loan equal to 75 percent of the 
total estimated developmental costs of a jet transport aircraft prior 
to approval of a prototype for line production, such loan in no event, 
however, to exceed $15,000,000. 

(A) Any such loan would be repayable to the Government at the 
end of a 10-year period, and would carry interest at the rate of 1 
percent per annum, payable annually. 

(B) The lending agency of the Government would be required to 
consult with the Civil Aeronautics Board with respect to the economic 
suitability of the prototype jet transport to be produced before it au- 
thorized the loan. 

(2) Provision for reduction of obligation under the loan: For each 
of the first 15 aircraft sold and delivered to a United States airline by 
the recipient of the loan, the obligation to repay the loan would be 
reduced by $1,000,000 or, in the event that the loan is less than $15,- 
000,000, by an amount equal to one-fifteenth of the total loan. 

(3) Provision for service testing: The CAB would, if any airline or 
croup of airlines desired to service test the prototype jet transport 
produced by the recipient of a loan, underwrite the operation of such 
prototype in all-cargo or mail service for a period of 12 months to an 
amount equal to the ‘break-even need of such operation. The aircraft 
could be operated by a single airline or a group of airlines, provided 
that the service experience included the broadest range of operating 
conditions. Information gained from such operating experience would 
be required to be made available to all United States airlines, United 
States manufacturers, the CAA and the CAB. The objective of this 
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program of operation of the prototype jet transport would be to 
achieve a minimum of 2,000 hours of operation in the 12-month period. 

The Board’s plan is based on certain assumptions which the Board 
considers valid in the light of past experienced in aircraft development 
and recent consultations with members of the aircraft manufacturing 
industry. One such assumption is that a prime deterrent to the 
manufacturing industry from embarking on the development of a 
new jet-type transport aircraft is uncertainty as to the number of 
such aircraft which the market would absorb. In other words, the 
industry is apprehensive that, even if it develops a suitable new jet 
transport, the market might not absorb a sufficient number to permit 
a reasonable spreading of developmental costs, sale of the aircraft at 
a reasonable price, and consequent ability to recapture development 
and production costs. 

As an illustration of the extent of development costs, the Douglas 
Aircraft Co, has advised the Board that the research and development 
costs, prototype construction costs and preduction tooling costs of the 
DC-6 totaled well over $30,000,000 despite the fact that much of 
the valuable research and engineering knowledge going into the 
DC—6 was derived from previous research and development on the 
DC+4, C-54, and YC-112A. Such costs for a jet transport would be 
even higher in terms of today’s inflated prices. The high development 
costs incurred, and their contributing effect on the losses experienced 
by the Glenn L. Martin Co. in connection with the 202 and 303 are 
matters of common knowledge. Any legislation which hopes to 
stimilate accelerated development of jet transport must overcome this 
reluctance borne of high outlay before production and uncertainty 
of recovery thereof even if a satisfactory plane is built. 

The Board’s plan would attempt to do this by providing sufficient 
Government financial support to reduce the financial risks of develop- 
ing a jet prototype aircraft in order to bring them within the limits 
of a reasonable commercial undertaking for United States aircraft 
manufacturers, without at the same time underwriting all the risks 
of the manufacturer in the project. The plan does this by providing 
Federal] aid only in regard to those developmental costs incurred prior 
to approval of a prototype aircraft for line production, thus placing 
on the manufacturer the full burden of costs related to tooling and 
actual production of aircraft for the air carrier market. It is designed 
to permit the widest practicable participation by United States air- 
craft manufacturers in such development, thus taking advantage of, 
rather than disrupting, the competitive situation in the aircraft manu- 
facturing industry. 

(4) Cost of plan: It is estimated that the cost of the design, de- 
velopment, tooling, and construction of the first prototype jet trans- 
port aircraft will exceed $20,000,000. If this be so, each manufac- 
turer undertaking development of such an aircraft would be entitled 
to a loan up to $15,000,000. How many qualified manufacturers 
might attempt it is, of course, wholly speculative. 

But it should be remembered that each manufacturer would be 
obligated to repay all or part of the Government loan if he does not 
sell 15 planes, and that to do so he must incur all the tooling costs 
which will amount to a great many millions of dollars. 

The ultimate cost to the Government will, of course, depend on the 
number of different jet prototypes developed, and the sale of produc- 
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tion planes up to 15 of each such type. The cost of underwriting the 
12-month service testing of each prototype jet transport aircraft is 
estimated at approximately $1,000,000 a year. This is based on an 
anticipated minimum of 2,000 hours of operation at an approximate 
cost of $500 per hour. The total cost incurred would, of course, be 
determined by the number of prototype jet transport aircraft pro- 
duced which offered sufficient promise to interest an airline or air- 
lines in service testing. 

To summarize, in the opinion of the Board, this proposed plan would 
have certain definite advantages not present in other approaches to 
the problem. First, it would enable a manufacturer to obtain from 
the Federal Government the immediate working capital necessary to 
enable the manufacturer to initiate development. Second, it offers 
an incentive to the manufacturer to carry through to the actual devel- 
opment of usable prototype and production models, since through 
production of 15 units the recipient of the loan would be able to write 
off completely 75 percent of the developmental cost up to 15 million 
dollars. Third, the aircraft manufacturers would have a definite 
stake in the project of not only 25 percent of the development costs, 
but also the total cost of tooling for production. Fourth, the new 
model aircraft would receive an extensive service test before such 
plane is utilized in passenger operations. This would permit elimina- 
tion of those mechanical and design difficulties which experience has 
taught us are inherent in the production of any new type of trans- 
port aircraft, thereby providing an increased factor of safety. The 
service-testing procedure would also provide valuable economic data 
on operating costs which would permit introduction of the new trans- 
port into service on the most economic basis practicable. 

In concluding my comments, I desire to make it clear to the com- 
mittee that the Board has not had an opportunity to submit iis pro- 
posed plan to the President or the Bureau of the Budget, and cannot 
at this time advise the committee as to its relation to the program of 
the President. 

I again wish to thank the committee for affording the Board this 
opportunity to make known its views on this important subject. 
We urge that the committee give its careful attention to this problem, 
for it seems clear that if governmental action is needed to aid in this 
field, as we believe it is, the time elements in the production of new 
ivpe aircraft are such as to make prompt action critical. 

The Cramman, Well, that is a very comprehensive report, Mr. 
Nyrop. We appreciate you making it here. Is there anything fur- 
ther that you care to add? 

Mr. Nyror. No, sir; nothing further to add, Senator. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Sweeney has a question here. 

Mr. Sweeney. Mr. Nyrop, in connection with the local service 
carriers, you mentioned one company that was replacing its DC-3 
with Convair 340’s. I want to ask you if the Board considers these 
lanes to be suitable replacements for the local service companies to 
use ¢ 

Mr. Nyrop. The CAB is now working with that carrier on the 
suitability of those Convairs as replacements for the DC-3. One of 
the real problems in connection with the replacement of the DC-3 is to 
get an airplane that does two things: One is passenger appeal and the 
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other operating cost, how it will fit in the present pattern of the cost. 
The costs are quite a little bit higher than the DC-3 costs, and we 
want to do everything possible to be sure that the subsidy element does 
not unreasonably increase. That is the problem we are studying with 
the air carrier. 

The CuatrrmMan. What you want is a local plane where the costs are 
less and not more. 

Mr. Nyror. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. And in both of these planes the costs are consider- 
ably more? 

Mr. Nyror. Yes. 

Mr. Sweenry. The previous witness raised the question as to 
whether the airlines now have sufficient earnings to finance themselves 
the development of new aircraft. What is your opinion of this? 

In this connection, I would like to suggest to the chairman of the 
committee that a letter received from Mr. Nyrop under date of May 5, 
1952, giving the earnings of scheduled air carriers for the years ended 
December 31, 1950, and 1951, might be introduced in the record. It 
shows a net earning on investment of 11.2 percent, which is the aver- 
age for the 16 trunks, and the big four average is approximately the 
same. 

Mr. Nyrop. That is net after taxes. 

Mr. Sweeney. I believe so. 

The CuarrMan. We will make that part of the record at this point. 

(The letter and table referred to are as follows:) 

CrviL AERONAUTICS BOARD, 
Washington 25, May 5, 1982. 
Hon. Epwin C. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR JOHNSON : Please refer to our letter of April 9, 1952, in response 
to your letter of March 25 requesting a tabulation of the net earnings of each 
certificated air carrier for the calendar years 1950 and 1951. 

We stated in our letter that the final reports of the carriers were being received 
and that the information would be forwarded as soon as the compilations were 
completed. We have now completed the information and are pleased to enclose 
the tabulation you requested of net profit after taxes, net return on investment, 
and amount of income taxes of each carrier for the calendar years 1950 and 1951. 

Your attention is directed to the fact that in this tabulation the net return 
after income taxes has been computed on the basis of total invested capital in 
conformance with general commercial practice. For internal Board uses, how- 
ever, invested capital is ordinarily adjusted to exclude investments in other 
companies, separately operated divisions, nonoperating properties, and intangi- 
bles, other than extension and development or preoperating costs, to approximate 
investment recognized for rate-making purposes. The return on this investment 
is computed before interest charges, which represents a distribution of profit to 
bondholders. For your information there is, therefore, also enclosed a tabulation 
prepared on this basis for internal Board use. 

We trust the enclosed information will serve your purpose. 

Sincerely yours, 
DonaLp W. Nyrop, 
Chairman. 
Attachments. 
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Earnings position of scheduled air carriers, year ended Dec. 31, 1950-51 


Trunk: 
Big Four: 
American 
United 
Eastern 
TWA 
Subtotal 


Middle Seven: 
Braniff 
Oapital ‘a 
Chicago & Southern 
Delta > 
National 
Northwest 
Western 


Subtotal 


Small Five: 
Colonial 
Continental 
Inland... 
Mid-Continent 

Northeast 

Subtotal 
Total Trunk 
Local services 

All American 

Bonanza 

Central 

Empire 

Frontier 

Lake Central 

Mid-Continent 

Mid-West 

Ozark 

Piedmont 

Pioneer 

Robinson 

Southern 

Southwest 

Trans-Texas 

West Coast 

Wiggins 

Wisconsin-Central 

Total 
Territorial: 

Caribbean-Atlantic 

Hawaiian 

Trans-Pacific 

Total 
International: 

Pan American World: 
Alaska division 

Atlantic division 


Latin-American division 


Pacific division 
System total 
Pan American-Grace 
Total. . 
All cargo 
Flying Tiger 
Slick 


Total. 





Domestic 


Before interest 


Profit as percent of investment ! 





International System 





Before interest | Before interest | After interest 
































1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 
13.1 11.7 3.6 12.9 14.2 11.8 10. 5 
12.8 15.7 —18.5 9.7 12.4 8.7 11.5 
13.8 15.3 | 10.3 | 13.7 15.1 13.3 14.2 
9. 2 14.8 7.7 10.5 12.4 8.2 10.1 
12.4 13.8 1. 5 4.2 11.5 12.5 10. 2 11.3 

—aSs OO N= — —_—_—————ee OO —— | | ——— 

17.4} 229] —28!] -62 11.5 13.2 10.8 12.0 
14.0 15.8 | | 14.0 15.8 11.5 14.6 
16.8 W.7 | —1.5 30.9 11.7 16.3 1.7 15.9 
12,2 20. 6 12.2 20. 6 11.5 19. 5 
31.0 34.0 | —10.3 | —38.9 26. 6 2.3 | 26. 2 25.8 

—8.2 7.5 29. 2 4.8 7 6.6 —1.3 4.9 
8.8 17.9 8.8 17.9 6.8 16.5 
6.7 16.9 16.8 ~ £4] 3188. 6.9! 126 

SSS OE —_ ——— —— SS. §bF EE Oe 
—21.6 | —12.4 20. 7 2.6 | —12.0 3.7 —12.2 3.5 
7.0 12.8 7.0 12.8 5.8 11.7 

39.0 12.7 39.0 12.7 39.0 12.7 
13.5 8.3 13.5 &.3 12.4 6.3 
10.5 4.8 10. 5 4.8 | 9.9 4.8 
7.4| 62| 207 52. 6 21|  7.9| 11.4 7.0 
1.0! 14.1 Sei. 7a 10.8! 12.7 9.3 11.4 

10. 6 1.3 11.3 

—11.2 1.8 —12.9 3.3 

4.4, —10.9 3.4 14.1 
5 4.2 5 3 

—%. 1 -6.3 —10.1 -8. 4 
5.5 —30.6 5.0 33.9 

—fi.6 39.5 &.3 42.4 
37.0 4.3 —45.4 

—17.4 16, 2 17.5 —18.5 
12.5 9.1 12.3 9.0 
13.8 16.8 13.8 17.1 
12.7 26. 1 1.1 24.6 

—17.6 —27.6 — 20.8 30. 5 
13.7 6.5 13.5 6.3 

—15.6 —,2 15. 6 2 
6.0 9.3 5.2 8.9 
16.9 23.6 16.9 23. 6 
14.8 1.3 14.2 3 
a1 =F 1. anes 7 1.8 

7.8 16.0 7.8 16.0 
-.9 1 —.9 1 
56.4 25.7 —57.5 31.6 
aaa —3.8 7 3.9 1 
1.5 16.8 2 15.5 
3 4.1 -2.0 2.9 
10.0 3.2 8.4 1.9 
5.9 13.1 4.5 11.9 
en ee ee], ea ca casi “7 4.9 
4.7 8.8 4.2 8.4 
“231 6S) Pat. 2.8 5 

43.1 34.8 43.1 34.8 

21. 5 6.3 21.4 6.2 
33.0). 15.9 ae on te 77 33.0 15.9 


' Average of opening and closing balances of net worth plus long-term debt und notes payable, less in- 
vestments in other companies, separately operated divisions, intangibles and nonoperating property, 
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Mr. Sweeney. Do you have any comment to make on whether this 
rate of return is sufficient for the carriers to finance their own proto- 
type requirements? 

Mr. Nyrop. I believe it is. From 11 to 12 percent earnings on the 
capital used and useful is a good return in the United States, an appro- 
priate return. 

The Cnamrmman. Thank you again, Mr. Nyrop. 


INFORMATION REQUESTED BY THE CHAIRMAN 


Civic AERONAUTICS Boarp, 
Washington, May 16, 1952 
Hon. EpwiIn C. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

WEAR SENATOR JOHNSON : Enclosed herewith are four copies of a schedule show- 
ing the United States air carrier aircraft fleet as of March 31, 1952 and proposed 
additions thereto through June 30, 1954, broken down by types. This informa- 
tion was requested by the committee for the record in connection with my testi- 
mony before your committee on Mnoday, May 12, 1952, on S. 477, S. 1402, S. 481, 
and 8. 2344. 

Sincerely yours 

DONALD W. NyYRop, 
Chairman. 
Enclosures (4). 


United States air carrier aircraft fleet 


Number of aircraft, 


March 31. 1952 Proposed additions ? 
Cc Ph, Lie 


Total by 


lype of aircraft 


. . Non cer; types 
Certificated)  tificated 1952 1953 1954 
aan carriers ! 
pc-4 202 46 248 
DC-4 
DC-6 122 122 
DC-HA 3 13 16 
DC-6B 31 33 22 11 97 
DC-7 17 16 33 
Constellation 
049 2 52 
649 f 6 
749 A 56 
2 a) 13 11 15 6 5 
Boeing 377 $5 45 
lotal 4-e1 0 4¢ 44 6 33 720 
DC-3 1H9 41 510 
C4 67 80) 147 
Convair 240 115 115 
Convair 340 if} 62 2 110 
Martin 202 12 10 22 
Martin 404 if) 65 191 
All Other 4] 4 45 
Total 2-engine 740 135 111 62 2 1,050 
rotal all types 1, 270 18] 155 129 35 1,770 


1 Includes intrastate operators. 

? Figures for 1954 are for period through June 30, 1954 only. All figures on additions represent firm con- 
tracts which have received all required governmental approval. Other contracts may, of course, be entered 
into and approved in the future | 


Col. John D. Bridges, United States Air Force, Department of 
Defense. 
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STATEMENT OF COL. JOHN D. BRIDGES, CHIEF, CIVIL AIR BRANCH, 
DIRECTORATE OF PLANS, HEADQUARTERS, USAF 


Colonel Bripers. Mr. Chairman, I am John D. Bridges, Chief of 
Civil Air Branch, Directorate of Plans, Headquarters, USAF. 

I have here a letter to the chairman of this committee signed by 
Mr. E. V. Huggins, Assistant Secretary of the Air Force, who has been 
designated by the Secretar y of Defense to prepare the Department of 
Defense position. I would like to read the letter to the chairman from 
Mr. Huggins. 

The Cuarrman. You may proceed. 

Colonel Brivcrs. This letter is dated May 9, 1952, and is addressed 
to the chairman of this committee. 


DEAR Mk. CHAIRMAN: I refer to your request of the Secretary of Defense for 
the views of the Department of Defense with respect to S, 2544, a bill to provide 
for construction-differential subsidies in the case of air carriers engaged in inter- 
national air transportation. The Secretary of Defense has delegated to this 
Department the responsibility for expressing the views of the Department of 
Defense. 

The purpose of the bill is to amend the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 to provide 
for construction-differential subsidies in the case of air carriers engaged in 
international air transportation. 

As the committee is aware, Public Law 867 of the Eighty-first Congress gave the 
Department of Commerce the basic responsibility for promoting the development 
of improved civil transport aircraft by providing for the operation, testing, and 
modification thereof. Since enactment of that law, the military departments 
have deferred to the Department of Commerce as the executive agency primarily 
concerned with problems in the development of prototype civil aircraft and 
similar programs, and have supported and assisted that Department wherever 
possible in all aspects of these eee 

At the present time legislation such as S. 2344 also gives concern to the Depart- 
ment of Defense because of the possibility of diversion of the aviation industry’s 
capacity for research, development and production during the present period 
of military expansion. As long as the present critical requirements for research 
and engineering personnel, materials and facilities exist, any program such as 
contemplated in the subject bill may seriously affect the aircraft program of the 
Department of Defense. 

In view of the foregoing, it is the opinion of the Department of Defense that 
consideration of S. 2344 should be postponed. It is requested that the views set 
forth herein apply to 8S. 477, 8. 481, and 8S. 1402 and that previously submitted 
reports on these bills be disregarded. 

The Department of Defense is unable to estimate the fiscal effects of S. 2344. 

This report has been coordinated among the departments and boards of the 
Department of Defense in accordance with procedures prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 

‘ KE. V. Huaains, 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force 

The CaatrMan. Thank you, Colonel. 

Colonel Washburn. 

Colonel Brinegrs. Mr. Chairman, Colonel Washburn is here as a 
technical representative in the event that there are any questions of a 
research and development nature. He is the technical expert on re- 
search and development. He has no prepared statement. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Sweeney. 

Mr. Sweeney. Colonel, reading the fourth paragraph of your let- 
ter, I notice that the Department of Defense is concerned with the 
possibility of diversion of the aviation industry’s capacity for re- 
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search if S. 2544 is enacted. Does that mean that the Department 
of Defense would be concerned no matter how a civil jet transport 
aircraft was developed, because of the possible diversion of manu- 
facturing capacity ? 

Colonel Brincrs. At this time we feel that the present militar 
programs have saturated not only the production but the eau 
and development facilities of this Nation. That is why we would 
like to defer consideration of this bill at this time. We feel with the 
combat considerations, the problems and programs for those type 
of aircraft are completely saturating the facilities of this Nation, and 
to place this added burden on it at this time would impinge adversely 
on our military program. 

The Cuairman. If our aircraft industry, out of their own funds 
and their own resources, should attempt any development, why would 
you frown on that? 

Colonel Bringes. I believe we would place it this way: If there 
were an added capacity for production and development which is not 
being utilized by the military, obviously we should have no objection 
to any other source going ahead with this program, as you phrase the 
question. 

However, we feel at this time that our military programs are taking 
the full capacity of this Nation. 

The CuarrmMan. Your concern has to do with the diversion and 
not the financing, and you claim there would be just as much diversion 
if the aircraft industry, independently and out of their own re- 
sources, should attempt a program of this kind. 

Colonel Brivcss. That would be true, all things being equal, sir, 
unless they were able to develop resources—I am speaking of facilities 
and know-how and research Stencowiin are not available. 

The Cuarman. Then do you want to add to the word “diversion” 
several other conditions, or do you want to let this stand as the pos- 
sibility of diversion to such an extent that it would block military 
development ? 

Colonel Bringes. Yes; that is our position. That is the diversion 
of our present facilities and resources. 

The Cuamman. So you would be opposed then to the aircraft in- 
dustry, out of their own resources and independently and on their 
own, participating in any such research development ? 

Colonel Brinces. We would not be opposed as long as it did not im- 
pede or adversely affect any present military programs. 

The Cnarrman. You do not say that, you just say there should be 
no diversion. 

All right, colonel, we thank you. : 

DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
Washington, May 16, 1952. 
Hon. Epwin C. JOHNSON, 


Chairman, Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate. 

DrAR SENATOR JOHNSON: I am writing to you to clarify the Air Force position 
with respect to the development of jet transport aircraft for the civil aviation 
industry. 

The Air Force has long recognized the necessity for the United States to retain 
its position of leadership in civil aviation, and has consistently supported efforts 
to achieve such leadership. Our position has been that the Department of De- 
fense should cooperate in the development of jet transport aircraft for civil 
aviation in a manner and to the extent consistent with its over-all responsibilities. 
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Such development should not be justified on the basis of military necessity, and it 
should not, of course, interfere with existing defense programs, nor involve 
Department of Defense funds. 

It is my understanding that the position of the Department of Defense is that 
it generally favors adequate prototype jet transport developinent at any time 
that it can be carried on without interfering with the critically important mili- 
tary aviation program. 

Assuming that such interference is avoidable under existing circumstances, it 
is my personal belief that steps looking toward the development of a suitable 
jet transport for civil aviation could be initiated at this time. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. L. GILPATRIO, 
Acting Secretary of the Air Force. 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, May 28, 1952. 
Hon. Epwin C. JOHNSON 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate. 

Drak Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is further with reference to the request of your 
committee for comments of the Department of Defense on the various pro- 
posals for development of prototype jet transport aircraft for the civil aviation 
industry. 

The Department of Defense has long recognized the necessity that the United 
States retain its position of leadership in the field of civil aviation and has 
consistently supported efforts to achieve such leadership. In keeping with that 
thought the Department has supported and will continue to support all programs 
established for that purpose. At the present time, because of the critical military 
need for the utilization of specialized aviation engineering skills in the defense 
build-up, the Department feels that it should qualify its support of any pro- 
posed prototype program by stating that it could favor such a program now 
only to the extent that it would not interfere with the defense program, and 
that it generally favors an adequate prototype program for civil aviation at any 
time that it can be carried on without interfering with the critically important 
military aviation program. 

Subject to the foregoing, the Department of Defense is in accord with the 
objectives of the proposed legislation to establish a program to develop a proto- 
type jet transport for the civil aviation industry. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM C. Foster, Acting. 


Mr. J. Paul Barringer of the State Department. 


STATEMENT OF J. PAUL BARRINGER, ACTING DIRECTOR, OFFICE 
OF TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS POLICY, DEPARTMENT 
OF STATE 


Mr. Barrincer. Mr. Chairman, my name is J. Paul Barringer. I 
am acting director of the Office of Transport and Communications 
Policy, Department of State. 

The State Department appreciates this opportunity to supplement 
the views it has previously transmitted to your committee. Your re- 
quest for testimony was directed principally to S. 2344 and my state- 
ment is, therefore, gener rally confined to this bill and to certain 
related questions posed by your chairman. However, I would be glad 
to attempt to answer such questions on the other prototype aircraft 
“a pending before you as may be within our competence. 

2344 would establish a system of construction differential sub- 
sidies to United States air carriers based on the differences in the 
actual or estimated selling prices of similar aircraft manufactured in 
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the United States and abroad. Although this bill would relate sub- 
sidies to differences in selling prices rather than costs, it is otherwise 
quite similar to the construction subsidies United States shipping re- 
ceives under the Merchant Marine Act of 1937. The committee is 
well aware that the Department, through its missions abroad, has 
been responsible for collecting the foreign cost data necessary for 
the implementation of this latter legislation by the Maritime Admin- 
istration. The problems of obtaining information from foreign 
sources on ship and ship component construction costs are unavoid- 
ably complex and the effective administration of this provision of our 
maritime law has been very difficult. A foreign ship comparable to 
a specific American ship is hard to find. Foreign builders, though 
usually cooperative in providing information, often do not have it 
available—or, if available, it is usually in a form not useful for our 
purposes. If neither drawings nor specifications of a comparable ship 
have been made, as is frequently the case, it is an almost insuperable 
job to determine the foreign cost if such a ship were to be designed and 
built. 

There is a-sufficient amount of similarity between the present mari- 
time law and the proposals in S. 2344 to suggest to us that administra- 
tive problems of equal complexity would have to be met if this bill 
were approved. 

I should like now to mention briefly certain additional reasons why 
the Department doubts the need for construction differential subsidies 
in the air transportation field at this time. 

The United States has for years been preeminent in the manufacture 
as well as the operation of transport aircraft. This preeminence has 
itself given us certain advantages over foreign competition. It has 
enabled our airlines to make reductions in unit costs as their volume 
of business increased. It has also provided our aircraft manufactur- 
ers with a relatively large market both here and abroad which, in turn, 
has made possible important reductions in the cost of each aircraft, 
and has helped our industry to sell their aircraft at a competitive price 
in virtually all the countries of the world. 

These advantages are important. They will not easily or quickly be 
overcome by foreign competition. In addition, our aircraft manufac- 
turers are justifiably proud of their research, production know-how, 
and modern manufacturing and marketing techniques. With these 
advantages, there is yet no proof that American free enterprise cannot 
and will not continue to offset any construction cost differentials 
which may occur in aircraft construction. In many other fields of 
heavy capital-goods manufacturing, as well as in consumer items, 
similar circumstances have enabled our manufacturers to meet and 
overcome foreign competition both in domestic and world markets. 

It is true, however, that ship construction—usually involving only 
one ship, rather than several hundred—cannot as readily take advan- 
tage of these factors. Thus in shipbuilding, foreign-United States 
cost differentials are somewhat more significant, particularly in labor. 
Although we do not mean to underestimate the importance of meeting 
foreign competition in the development of transport type aircraft, we 
do believe that the accomplishments of foreign manufacturers will 
accelerate the progress of our own producers. 

What would appear to be reliable estimates on the selling price of 
certain existing British aircraft and power-plant types appeared in 
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the April 28 issue of American Aviation. IT believe this tabulation 
would have some value in the record: 


Airframes (less engines): Engines: 

Ambassador $532, 000 Avon _ jet (approxi- 

Britannia 1, 090, 000 matel) $60, 000 
Bristol 170_ - - 140, 000 Centaurus 34, 000 
Bristol 173_- 173, 000 Dart prop-jet 24, 000 
Comet 1 1, 100, 000 Ghost jet +2, 000 
Comet 2 1, 170, 000 Hercules 25, 000 
Prince 59, 000 Leonides 12, 500 
Viscount _ - 500, 000 Proteus prop-jet 67, 000 


Thus, the Avon-powered Comet 2 will apparently sell at $1,410,000. 
We, of course, are not able to say how these prices would compare with 
the prices United States manufacturers would have to ask for similar 
aircraft were they constructed here. These prices probably have 
little, if any, direct relationship to cost, at least under present pro- 
duction schedules. It is possible that they have been set at a level 
which will be uneconomic in an initial attempt to capture an impor- 
tant share of the world’s air-transport market. In this connection, 
the incidental advantage of not having to provide dollars or other 
hard currency in order to buy British aircraft is extremely important 
to foreign though not to American purchasers. 

As to the production costs of foreign-developed transport aircraft, 
particularly the British, the Department has little new information, 
in addition to that already made available to this committee on the 
present and contemplated production costs of transport aircraft being 
developed abroad. It has been generally reported that since 1945 the 
British Government has invested close to 140,000,000 pounds in trans- 
port-aircraft development. This amount includes money spent by 
the British on several different aircraft, including, among others, the 

srabazon, the Princess Flying Boat, the Vickers Viscount, the 
De Havilland Comet, and the Ambassador. More importantly, it con- 
tains a substantial amount of money devoted to power-plant deve Lop- 
ment, an activity of essential benefit to both iat and civil avia- 
tion. And, lastly, it includes various sums for facility improvements, 
such as stronger and longer runways, required in connection with the 
aircraft-development program. Even the British Government, we 
suspect, would have difficulty in establishing the specific amount in- 
vested in each specific aircraft type. In addition to the Government 
investment there has been a substantial outlay by the aircraft manu- 
facturers themselves. The amount of this is also unavailable. In the 
development of the Comet and the Vickers Viscount, the two most pub- 
licized aircraftp resently being produced in England, most reliable 
reports indicate that practically all the airframe costs were borne by 
the manufacturers while a large share of the power-plant costs were 
absorbed by the Government. The committee’s letter giving notice 
of this hearing, requested the Department “to obtain and present all 
valuable information concerning the cost of manufacture of these 
foreign transports.” I regret that such information as we have been 
able to obtain cannot be considered either particularly valuable or 
useful for any reliable conclusions. 

In the same letter the committee mentioned the reported pli ins of 
of foreign and United States air carriers to purchase the British 
Comet and other jet transports of foreign manufacture. Although 
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we have, of course, seen published reports that airlines in Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada, France, Portugal, and Brazil, in addition to 
England, have options to purchase the British Comet, we have heard 
nothing definite about sue i plans on the part of an American airline 
7 ator. Nor, since the receipt of your letter, have we been able to 
obtain any reli: able information on this point. 

As the committee is aware, the Department naturally would rely 
upon those agencies primar ily concerned with aviation to recommend 
what action, if any, should be taken by the Government to assist, 
United States manufacturers in the development of new types of air- 
craft. From purely a foreign-relations viewpoint, we do not perceive 
that any of the proposed bills before your committee would adversely 
affect the conduct of our foreign affairs. However, I wish to reem- 
phasize the serious difficulties in establishing any accurate cost figures 
for foreign produced aircraft. Furthermore, I believe that the intro- 
duction of any continuing subsidy element into our construction of 
transport type aircraft runs the risk of losing the advantages of com- 
petitive initiative now offered by our industry. 

That concludes my statement, ‘Mr. Chairman. I would be, of course, 
anxious to answer any questions that you may ask. 

The CuarrMan. We thank you, Mr. Barringer. 

I would like to introduce at this time the press article that I referred 
to in my letter to the State Department to which you replied. 

(The article referred to is as follows :) 


{From American Aviation, April 14, 1952] 





If United States jet transport development is not accelerated, the Comet 2, ae. with 
Rolls Royce Avon engines, shown above during its first flight, might well be the answer 
to United States carrier requirements 


Pan AM WANTS To TALK BUSINESS ON JETS—IF No UNITED STATES BUILDER WILL 
MAKE A FIRM OFFER, LINE May Be Forcep To Buy TRANSPORTS ABROAD 


(By William B. Perreault) 


Time is getting shorter and shorter for an American manufacturer to come up 
with an outright offer to build a specific jet transport design for a given price 
and with a reasonable guaranty of delivery dates, according to Pan American 
World Airways officials. 

Pan American’s President Juan T. Trippe has stated that PAA will buy jet 
transports on the foreign market, if necessary, to meet the competitive threat 
apparent in the development of foreign jets for scheduled service. Pan American 
will feel the competitive pressure of jet operations early, since British Overseas 
Airways, which has already taken delivery on a number of Comets, has an eye 
on the dollar-earning routes on which it competes directly with PAA. 
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This is the period for a decision, Pan American feels. Serious consideration 
will be given anyone offering to build a jet transport in terms of “an outright 
offer or business deal” with cost and delivery indicated. To date, no one has 
offered. 

As early as 1945, PAA had proposals of its own for a commercial jet trans- 
port, which it discussed with American manufacturers. Today the company has 
further developed its idea of what it wants. As vice president Franklin Gled- 
hill puts it: “We feel the best designers in the business are in the aircraft 
factories. Our business is to provide them with the operational requirements, 
and we are busy doing so.” 

PAA feels that a specification for a United States-built jet transport will be 
the result of mutual airline-manufacturer cooperation. As things stand today 
PAA officials have an open mind on several major design issues, issues which 
represent the basic differences in jet transport designs submitted for discussion. 
The airline has looked with interest on the three major designs now being dis- 
cussed in the United States but still awaits a “business deal” on any one of 
thein. 

One important criterion, Gledhill feels, is that the aircraft be as near to con- 
ventional design as practicable. Certain major innovations will be required, such 
as swept wings, leading edge slats, and even parachutes for emergency-braking 
use on landing. PAA might be prepared to adopt some of these features, but 
feels at present that the pilot should not be further loaded down by such 
items as the bicycle-type landing gear, tricky wing designs, further cockpit 
complexity, ete. 

Some of the key factors, as PAA now sees them: 

Top cruising speeds in the Mach .85 to Mach .95 range, as contrasted with those 
under .SO for the present Comet. 

Pressurization provisions for 8,000-foot cabin altitude at 50,000-foot operating 
altitude. This calls for 9.2 pounds per square inch pressure differential. 

Low-wing design. 

Flexibility in passenger arrangements, allowing for PAA-type sleeperette ac- 
commodations for 50 to 60 passengers, with rapid change-over provisions for 
a tourist-type, high-density interior, as in PAA’s Douglas DC—6B’s. 

Keeping fuel out of the fuselage, including keeping it out of the wing center- 
section if possible. 

Operation without engine after-burners, although some other type boosting 
which doesn’t present as serious a noise problem may be acceptable. 

Operation on heavy fuel, possibly on No. 2 fuel oil, as used in domestic oil 
burners, or marine Diesel oil. 

Pan American’s basic desire is to get a jet transport which will fly the North 
Atlantic nonstop. The Comet, even in the Avon-powered version, will not serve 
this route as a practical operation without two fueling stops, westbound, accord- 
ing to PAA’s calculations. Unfortunately, early United States designs do not yet 
show promise of practical nonstop operation, although designs are now aimed at 
this objective. 
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NEW TRAVELER ON AN OLD CONTINENT 





Starting May 2 British Overseas Airways Corp. will operate one round trip weekly 
between London and Johannesburg, Africa, with De Havilland Comets, the first scheduled 
nger operation in turbojet aircraft Flight time for the 6,724-mile flight is 18 hours, 
40 minutes rhe plane will carry 36 passengers, 4 operational crew members, and 2 cabin 
attendants By June this schedule will be boosted to three trips weekly. Initially the 
flight will operate via Beirut, but later this will be changed to a Cairo stop, cutting 450 
miles off the flight 


Performance here will be controlled largely by the engines. Engines rated in 
the 12,000- to 15,000-pound-thrust category appear to fill the need. However, to 
be successful in commercial operation, the engine must be developed with the 
service needs of airlines, in mind. 
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Engine location is still a debatable issue. The pod appears to offer the best 
characteristics as regards maintenance accessibility, isolation of engines in the 
event of fire, or mechanical problems which might otherwise spread. It would 
appear particularly necessary to study the effect a pod might have in upsetting 
the aircraft in the event of a water ditching. 


FUSELAGE-BURIED 


Pan Am looks on the fuselage-buried engines as providing more advyan- 
tageous noise levels in the cabin if located behind the passenger cabin. While the 
pod advocates claim that asymmetric control problems in the event of an engine 
failure are taken account of in other respects, the fuselage-buried engines pro- 
vide complete assurance that no such problem will exist, the airline feels. There 
is considerable question in PAA’s view as to the merits of these side-by-side 
engines as regards fire protection and isolation in the event of mechanical prob- 
lems although it is realized that such problems can be controlled by careful 
design. 

It is interesting to note that Pan American prefers either of these engine 
proposals advocated by American designers to the wing-buried engine installa- 
tions practiced abroad. 

MULTIENGINE 


Still in the formative stage is an idea that a multiengine jet transport which 
would be certificated for passenger-carrying service with less than the full 
number of engines in operation would be advantageous. Commercial engines 
of 12,000 pounds thrust might cost in the neighborhood of $150,000 each in 
development, but in commerical production it is hoped that this would be sharply 
reduced, according to present trends. This high cost will make the spare-engine 
problem at outlying stations critical. Inherent in any jet design would be a large 
surplus of power. Thus, if an aircraft were designed and certificated with the 
idea that, in the event of an engine failure, it could still be operated with pas- 
sengers it would offer new operational flexibility. This would undoubtedly call 
for lower gross weights on such flights, to insure sufficient performance margins 
if even another engine should fail, but would do away with the spare-engine 
requirements at remote stations. In other words, the airplane would carry its 
own spares. 

Some other considerations which control Pan American’s jet-transport concept : 

Window size should be smaller to minimize weight and structure problews 
asociated with high levels of pressurization. 

Exits and doors will have to be of the inward-opening variety, also because of 
pressurization requirements. 

Landing speeds should not greatly exceed those of conventional aircraft 
present use (tlle highest stall speed now is 105 mph). 

Fuel gaging, quantity and flow, will be critical. This will require high-quality, 
capacitance-type fuel gages. 

Engines should be provided with both shutters and screens. The screens will 
be manually or automatically operated to insure against foreizn matter entering 
the engine during take-off, landing, or ground operation. The shutters 
used to reduce drag during engine-out operation. 

Submered antenna will be mandatory. 


in 


will be 


JET SCHOOLING 


Pan American is not merely talking its requirements. PAA pilots and engi- 
neers have gone to school at the turbine engine factories. Several PAA officers 
and officials, including Trippe, have flown in and observed the operation of 
different types of turbine-powered transports. Only recently, 9s a result of the 
mutual interchange of technical aid with British Overseas Airways, two of 
PAA’s top maintenance and operations experts, Bill Taylor and Capt. Scott 
Flower, spent several weeks in London with BOAC’s Comet units in a detailed 
study of Comet operation. Pan American admires the work that BOAC and the 
British manufacturers have done, and additional visits are scheduled. 


EQUIPMENT PROGRAM 


Some PAA experts are concerned over the tendency to keep adding to and 


retaining things in the airplane, including some items which have been made 
obsolete by operational procedures but which continue to require pilot attention. 
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This is true both in conventional and turbine aircraft. Consequently PAA will 
soon set up a program to evaluate every item of equipment in the aircraft; 
determine the need for each unit, its suitability for the job required, and related 
factors. Some units may be removed, others added. These changes will be 
reflected for the first time in the company’s jet-transport purchase, when it comes. 


How Fast Can WE BUILD 


United States manufacturers can build more advanced turbine transport than 
the British, but there is no known short cut for delivering production aircraft 
according to officials of the Boeing Airplane Co. Labeling the producticn-sched- 
ule concept of Congress, the airlines, and the general public as false, Boeing 
officials set the following schedule as a realistic one, and then only if there is 
full cooperation from the military in making engines, materials, and accessories 
available: 

Development of detail. 

Specification of mock-up, 9 months. 

Construction of prototype, 24 months. 

Evaluation and certification, 24 months. 

First production airplane, 30 months. 

Boeing feels that there will probably never be another advanced turbine- 
powered transport, nor even a local-service aircraft, manufactured in the United 
States without Government support. 


The Cuarman. Admiral D. C. Ramsey. 


STATEMENT OF ADMIRAL DE WITT C. RAMSEY, UNITED STATES 
NAVY (RETIRED), PRESIDENT, AIRCRAFT INDUSTRIES ASSO- 
CIATION OF AMERICA, INC. 


The Cramman. Admiral Ramsey, we wrote, as you may know, to 
many of the#ircraft companies with respect to this problem which 
is before us, and we received answers from 11 of them. I suppose 
you are familiar with those letters. 

Admiral Ramsry. I do not know as I have seen all the letters. I 
have seen from the manufacturers of transport-type airframes, but 
I don’t think I have seen all the others, sir. 

The Cuamman. We will put the letters in at the end of your testi- 
mony. I think that would be fairer to you, if you haven’t gone over 
each of them. You may proceed, Admiral. 

Admiral Ramsey. This statement is made on the prototype ques- 
tion. Iam Admiral DeWitt C. Ramsey, United States Navy, retired, 
president of the Aircraft Industries Association of America, Inc. I 
would like to speak particularly for those companies of Aircraft 
Industries Association ide ntified with the development and produc- 
tion of commercial-type transports. I feel that the views of these 
companies reflect all-important aspects of industry opinion on this 
matter. Cognizance of Senate bills 2344, 477, 481, and 1402 has been 
taken by the companies concerned in the preparation of their state- 
ments. 

Statement by William M. Allen, president, Boeing Airplane Co.: 

The Boeing Co. believes that the Government can be of assistance in con- 
nection with the particularly problem of turbine-powered transport develop- 
ment—which still has some unsolved technical questions connected with it—in 
two ways: 

(a) By assisting the airplane designers in obtaining access to data which 
accumulates from the testing and operation of turbine-type aircraft, military 
and commercial, at home and abroad. 
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(vb) By helping to arrange for experimental scheduled operation on a United 
States commercial airline, using a small number of existing turbine-type air 
craft modified for commercial operation. 

The Boeing Co. is of the opinion that a practical solution would lie in the 
purchase of prototypes fully paid for by the Government and purchase of pro 
duction airplanes paid for by the user with Government ‘assistance. Contracts 
should be in accordance with provisions following accepted military contract 
practices. An existing agency should be used as the procurement agency for any 
prototype purchased by the Government. No new agency should be created. 
Government funds for the over-all program should be provided or appropriated 
by Congress separately and distinctly from any other Government appropria 
tions, and so maintained. 


Statement by Joseph T. McNarney, president, Consolidated Vultee 
Aircraft Corp. : 


Convair, of course, recognizes that the prime motivation of any aircraft com- 
pany is to develop and produce such aircraft as will best serve the national 
interest. The growing awareness of the need for better integration of the com 
mercial transport system into the military Reserve is leading to the close co- 
operation of the military, the airlines, and the aircraft manufacturers in the 
development of new transport specifications. 

Convair is interested in any action or legislation that will further the national 
and the public interest in this regard. However, Convair believes that the most 
effective means by which the Government can further the development of new 
commercial prototypes is to first concentrate on gathering the data, through 
operational tests, which is a prerequisite to the establishment of design 
parameters. 

Therefore, it is Convair’s considered judgment that Public Law 867 should 
first be implemented by the provision of necessary funds to permit the testing 
of some appropriate jet aircraft already in existence. Only after the results of 
such tests have been carefully analyzed, can the next step logically be determined. 


Statement by Donald W. Douglas, president, Douglas Aircraft Co., 
Inc. : 


The Douglas Co. would not have been able to start the design of a jet transport 
before now regardless of how many millions of dollars might have been made 
available to us by the Government for that purpose. There has been one con- 
trolling factor all along which has prevented our going ahead regardless of other 
factors. That is the question of engines. We are completely dependent upon 
the military to develop these, of course, and it will not be until 1956 or 1957 
that jet engines will reach the stage of development satisfactory for commercial 
use; in fact, it may be longer. 

We at Douglas would not wish to bring out a jet transport the cost of opera- 
tion of which was higher than contemporary piston-type transports, and I think 
this attitude is fairly general among our competitors. Not until 1956 or 1957 
will the specific fuel consumption and the engine weight per pound of thrust for 
available jet engines reach the stage that would yield a satisfactory commercial 
operating cost figure. 

What we have had to do has been to watch the engine picture very carefully 
and time our actions accordingly. This has now reached the point where it is 
logical for us to go ahead in an orderly fashion with the design of a jet trans- 
port because, if we assume that nothing in the international situation or else- 
where interferes with the orderly progress of the work, it will take about the 
same amount of time to reach the prototype stage as it will take to get the 
engines. We could not have done it sooner and we are not going to delay it 
regardless of the absence of Government assistance. We do not want Govern- 
ment assistance because it inevitably carries with it limitations, controls, and 
influences which make it more difficult to do the job the way we know it has 
to. be done. 

We are just as anxious as Congress, if not more so, to keep foreign competition 
from getting ahead of us, but we are not too seriously worried about the compe- 
tition. As things stand, it will probably make some inroads but, unless we are 
handicapped by future events we cannot now foresee or unless the British do a 
more outstanding job of detail design and of production than appears at all 
likely, they will not capture a very large proportion of the market before we get 
into it and have available something which is a marked step ahead of them. 
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STATEMENT BY Ropert E. Gross, PRESIDENT, LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORP. 


Historically, transport airplane manufacturers in the United States always 
have developed and manufactured the finest transports available to the flying 
public. In concert with our commercial customers, the airlines of the world, 
we feel we have provided constantly improving air service to the public. This 
program of progress has been so successful that today nearly 80 percent of the 
aircraft used by the scheduled common air carriers of the world were developed 
and produced by American aircraft manufacturing companies. 

This development and production has been accomplished on the basis of a 
normal commercial business relationship between a seller and a buyer and has 
been accomplished without special legislation from the Federal Government, 
although it has been aided by orders for basically commercial transports from 
the Air Force and Navy. Furthermore, development in the field of transport 
airplanes has continued the past few years, with current transports much im- 
proved and refined over those of just 4 or 5 years ago, and this development will 
continue in the immediate future. 

The successful development of the next big step in air transport—jet transport 
airplanes—naturally depends on the ability and desire of prospective users to 
buy such articles. Here, we count as prospective purchasers not only the com- 
mercial airlines, but the military as well. 

We have long felt there should be greater military interest in new transport 
airplanes, to the extent that the military should agree to purchase some of the 
articles—not at inflated prices as to be disproportionately subsidizing the de- 
velopment of the plane, but at the going, off-the-shelf price. The military should 
buy such planes for military purposes, as many recent studies indicate they must 
have a strong air transport fleet in being, either under their own direction or 
quickly available to them. 

We appreciate very much the sincere interest of many Members of Congress 
in their attempt to help the airplane manufacturers and the airlines to bring 
into being new and advanced-type transport aircraft, for, although we feel the 
results of our efforts in the past have been good, such achievements were accom- 
plished under difficult conditions and at considerable financial risk to the manu- 
facturers. Also, we recognize fully that future new-plane developments in the 
commercial field will be difficult and financially hazardous. However, we feel 
that developments can continue to be made despite the hazards, without special 
Government legislative aid and within the framework of the normal commercial 
relationship if the airlines can be kept in strong financial position and if the 
military and naval authorities will buy. If this opinion proves to be true, there 
would of course be no need for special Government aid in this field. 

We have always felt that the sound American way for airliners to be bought 
is for the airlines to be permitted to make enough money so that they can in 
one way or another finance their purchases of new equipment comfortably and 
when needed without recourse to special legislative mechanisms. However, if 
this is not permitted, we feel that some form of legislation comparable to 8S. 2344 
might be very helpful to the airlines who would become the direct beneficiaries. 
As manufacturers we would share in this aid indirectly because presumably we 
would be the recipients of orders which S. 2344 legislation would help to finance. 

We would be in favor of some form of such legislation, but only up to a 
point where the restrictions and conditions that invariably are a part of such 
legislation became onerous. We strongly suspect that along with government 
financial aid there will always be government control over the product in some 
form or another. This might get into the field of the control of the design of 
the airplanes being déveloped and if this were to happen we would feel that a 
third-party interest would develop that is different than now eixsts between 
maker and user and we feel that it would result in slower development, lesser 
quality designs, and more expensive airplanes. It also might tend to result 
in the monopoly of certain fields of manufacture. 

To sum it up, we would continue to advocate that the airlines be kept in 
such healthy condition that they could finance their own purchases under any 
conditions and that the military be urged to purchase on the same general terms 
and conditions under which the airlines buy. Failing this, we feel that some 
form of legislation approximating S. 2344 would be satisfactory only as long as 
it remains simple direct aid‘to the airlines with no entrammeling conditions. 
If it results, however, in undue restrictions on either the airlines or indirectly 
upon us as manufacturers, then we would feel the price paid for aid would be 
too great and we would be against it. 
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We would like to add one comment regarding legislation not being covered 
by the current hearings. We wish to reiterate our stand in favor of Govern- 
ment action in the testing of advanced-type aircraft. We belic ve such a program 
would be of great value to the manufacturers, the airlines, and, through the 
CAA, the flying public. It would be an important forward step toward enabling 
American manufacturers and airlines to develop and introduce advanced jet 
transports in competition with foreign manufacturers and operators. We there- 
fore urge that all possible steps be taken to secure appropriations to implement 
the so-called prototype testing bill, already passed by Congress and signed by 
the President into public law. 


Statement by George M. Bunker, president, the Glenn L. Martin 
Co; 


We agree that the most efficient method of producing any commercial trans- 
port aircraft would be by open industry competition. From a practical point of 
view this does not appear possible for two reasons. In the first place the 
requirements for commercial transports in the immediate future both for short 
and long haul are not of sufficient quantity to sustain a healthy aircraft industry. 
Secondly, even though open competition is the most efficient way of doing a 
job, we must face the fact that the United Kingdom is continuing with their 
policy of heavily subsidizing their commercial transport development. 

In light of the above we must admit, although reluctantly, that some form of 
Government subsidization is necessary to maintain a high level of transport 
development in this country. The problem resolves itself then in determining 
in what manner the subsidization shall be administered. Our problem is some- 
what more difficult than that faced by the British who develop both their military 
and civilian aircraft through the Ministry of Supply. We do not have any Gov- 
ernment facility at the present moment for the development of purely cou:mercial 
aircraft, nor do we believe it to be wise to set up another Government procuring 
agency for this purpose. 

Similarly, we do not feel that the type of construction differential subsidies as 
contained in S. 2344 is a practical way of solving this problem. There is a very 
definite pattern which has worked quite successfully. In essence this has con- 
sisted of the development of military transports under military contracts. In 
this way, hardware is actually brought to the point where the basic airframe 
design, tooling, and necessary static and flight tests have been accomplished 
to the extent that the airplane characteristics are well established. From this 
point on the risk of the manufacturer has been in modifying internal arrange- 
ments and other less costly design features to fit commercial requirements. 

It is recognized tha the operators do not favor this approach since they feel 
that the military does not fully appreciate the problems associated with trans- 
port design. There is some truth to this statement, but on the other hand it 
must be recognized that the requirements for military transports will probably 
exceed those for commercial transports for some time to come. Under these 
circumstances the military must be made to recognize the important role they 
play in the development of transport aircraft and must be supported by Congress 
for this purpose. 

We can assure you from our own first-hand experience that the basic difficulties 
accruing to our company on our commercial programs can be attributed to the 
fact that there have been no military applications connected with these projects. 

That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuairmMan. Well, we thank you, Admiral. If you care to reply 
to any of the suggestions made by Mr. Nyrop this morning we will 
be very glad to have you reply at a later time, after you have had an 
opportunity of going over his suggestions. 

Admiral Ramsey. I would like very much to do that, sir. 

The CoarrmMan. All right, you may submit that to us at some future 
time. Or if anything else occurs to you that has been presented to us 
and you care to comment on it, we will be glad to hear from you on any 
point you desire to offer testimony. 

Admiral Ramsey. I think, Mr. Chairman, that these five companies 
who have expressed their views on this question now cover pretty 
nearly all shades of position on this matter. 
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The CHarman. Yes, I think they do. 

Admiral Ramsry. I think we must remember, too, that they are at 

present in a highly competitive status one versus the other, and per- | a 
hi aps they said all they feel they can appropriately say at this time. 

The CHairman. I think that is true. 

(The letters referred to are as follows:) 


’ 
Dovue.as Arrcrart Co., INC., a 

Santa Monica, Calif., May 5, 1952. of 

Hon. Epwin C. JOHNSON, na 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. tts 
Dear SENATOR .0:11NSON: This will acknowledge your letter to Donald W. th 
Douglas, president of this company, dated April 19 but received in Santa Monica | C0) 


April 28. Mr. Douglas is away on his annual vacation and will be absent for 
several weeks. 

We appreciate very much your thoughtfulness in bringing to our attention 
the several aircraft prototype bills now pending before your committee and the 
helpful interest you and your colleagues have taken over a period of years 
in this important project. 

As you undoubtedly know, while the objectives of these bills are constructive He 
and almost universally desirable, the means and methods for the development of 
jet transports under Government supervision and aid are much more complex and 


controversial. We, here at Douglas, have given this subject considerable of 
thought and have devoted much research, planning, and effort to the eventual Ra 
production of a jet transport capable of improved performance, adequate relia- its 
bility, and economical operation. This company will support any measure int 
designed to bring to the problem the maximum of necessary Government assist- tw 
ance and at the same time provide equal opportunity to all aircraft manufactur- for 
ers to participate, on a competitive basis, in the initial steps necessary to the the 


design, construction, and operation of jet passenger transports. In the absence 
of any definite proposals for a formula embodying what we consider to be all 
of the essential elements in the over-all program, this company has no concrete 
suggestions which it feels will he of concrete assistance to the committee at 
this time. 

Should testimony developed at the hearing tend to crystallize some of the 


problems at hand we may wish to make use of the opportunity afforded in your Se 
letter of April 19 to support or oppose.some or all of the bills now under con- 

sideration. ] 

Sincerely, Co 

F. W. Conant, Senior Vice President. vO 

( 

A. 

LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CorRP., ma 

Burbank, Calif., May 2, 1952. the 

\ 

Hon. Epwin C. JOHNSON, pos 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, wit 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senator JOHNSON: I am afraid I am rather late in responding to your 
letter of April 19, in which you indicate that you are to hold hearings on May 12 
on the various aircraft prototype bills. You were kind enough to indicate that I 
might testify before your committee on that day. 

As it happens, I am on the board of Harvard College and am scheduled to be Ser 
in Boston on that particular day for a 2-day spring meeting (May 12 and 13) and 
for that reason I shall not be able to be present in person. However, it is my 
understanding that the Aircraft Industries Association is preparing to make a I 
statement and I have submitted my ideas to them so that no doubt you will dre 
receive my thoughts on this interesting subject. mit 

It was good of you to invite me, and while I am sorry that I will not be \ 
there I am quite sure that my statement will correct this absence. 


ys . an 

With all good wishes, T am aa 
Sincerely yours, 

tha 


Rorerr E. Gross, President. 


you 
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BELL AIRCRAFT CORP., 
Buffalo 5, N. Y., May 5, 1952. 
lion. EDWIN C. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR JOHNSON: Mr. Bell, who is absent from his office on an extended 
business trip, has asked me to acknowledge with thanks your letter of April 27 
together with your invitation to him to give his views on the important subject 
of construction differential subsidies in the case of air carriers engaged in inter- 
national transportation. 

In view of the fact that we are not engaged in the design and production of 
transport airp!anes, Mr. Bell fee!s that his views would not be pertinent and 
that your committee would prefer to listen to the views of persons actually 
coping with this problem in their day-to-day operation. 

Sincerely yours, 
LESTON FANEUP, Assistant General Manager. 





BOEING AIRPLANE Co., 
Seattle 14, Wash., April 28, 1952. 
Hon. Epwin C. JOHNSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR JOMNNSON: Thank you for your letter of April 19 on the subject 
of prototype legislation. In compliance with the request received from Admiral 
Ramsey, president of Aircraft Industries Association, the company has stated 
its position to the admiral in writing. It is my understanding that the admiral 
intends to convey to the committee the various views of the aircraft manufac- 
turers who are interested in commercial transport development. It would there- 
fore appear unnecessary for any personal appearance to be made in behalf of 
the Boeing Co. 

Respectfully yours, 
WrriirAmM M, ALLEN 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORP., 
San Diego 12, Calif., April 28, 1952. 
Senator Epwin C. JOHNSON, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR JOUNSON: This is in response to your letter of April 21 to Mr. 
Cohu regarding Convair’s view on the aircraft prototype bills now pending before 
your committee. 

Convair has already forwarded its view to Admiral Ramsey, president of 
4.1. A. It is our understanding that he is collecting views from other aircraft 
manufacturers and will make them available to you and the committee prior to 
the scheduled hearings. 

While Convair’s statement is brief, I believe it adequately reflects Convair’s 
position on the proposed aircraft prototype legislation without supplementing it 
with oral testimony. 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPH T. MCNARNEY. 


THE GLENN L. Martin Co 
Baltimore 8, Md., April 29, 1952 
Senator Epwin C. JonNson, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C 

Dear SENATOR JOHNSON: This will acknowledge your letter of April 21 ad- 
lressed to Mr. C. C. Pearson, calling our attention to hearings before your com- 
mittee, May 12 and 13, on the aircraft prototype bills. 

We are extremely interested in the proposed legislation and have prepared 
ind transmitted a statement of our views on this important subject to Admiral 
le Witt C. Ramsey, president of Aircraft Industries Association, with the request 
that he represent our views at the hearings. Accordingly, we decline with thanks 
your invitation to testify. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jess W. SwEetser, Vice President. 
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GRUMMAN ATRORAFT ENGINEERING Conp., 
Bethpage, Long Island, N. Y., April 28, 1952. 
Hon. Epwin C. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washinaton, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR JONNSON: I acknowledge receipt of your letter of April 22 
relative to the hearings to be held May 12 and 13 by the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce in connection with the aircraft prototype bills, 
S. 2344, S. 477, S. 481, and 8S. 1402. 

Examination of these bills has indicated that they are all connected with the 
development of prototype aircraft and accessories primarily useful in com- 
mercial transportation and secondarily for the development of types of aircraft 
for military transportation. 

Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp. presently manufactures aircraft solely 
for military purposes and my duties as president of this corporation have not 
qualified me as an expert on commercial transport aircraft or on the problems 
of the commercial transport aircraft industry. 

In view of the fact that I do not feel qualified to testify in this connection 
I shall not present a statement to your committee. 

Respectfully yours, 
L. A. Swirsvr, President. 


CESSNA AIRCRAFT CO., 
Wichita, Kans., May 5, 1952. 
Hon. Epwin C. JOHNSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: Due to the fact that the Cessna Aircraft Co. does not manufacture 
transport-type aircraft, I do not feel that it is appropriate that I testify at the 
hearings May 12 and 13, 1952, on the aireraft prototype bills. Your invitation 
to do so is sincerely appreciated 

Cordially yours, 
DwAneE L. WALLACE, President, 


NorRTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC. 
Los Angeles 45, Calif., April 28, 1952. 
Hon. Epwin C, JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR JOHNSON: I appreciate your invitation to appear before your 
Senate committee i> relation to the aircraft prototype bills. 

As you know, Admiral D. C. Ramsey, retired, president of the Aircraft Indus- 
tries Association, will appear before the committee to present the industry's 
views on this important matter. I’m sure Admiral Ramsey's testimony will 
adequately represent the views of our company. 

I do want to thank you for offering us this opportunity to personally present 
our views, and to assure you that we are always ready to assist your committee 
as much as possible. 

Sincerely, 
J. L. Atwoop, President. 


FAIRCHILD AIRCRAFT, 
Hagerstown, Md., April 30, 1952 
Senator Epwin C. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washinaton, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR JOHNSON: The opportunity offered me bv your letter of Anril 
22 to testify before your committee on the pending aircraft prototype bills is 
appreciated. 

Although our company has specialized for some years in the development and 
production of cargo transports, our airplanes have been procured entirely for 
military purposes by the services. Consequently, we have not been confronted 
with the particular economic problems that have now become crucial in the 
development of advanced types for primarly commercial airline usage. 
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For this reason I am of the opinion that evidence presented by some of the 
manufacturers who have recently been faced with these problems might be of 
more realistic value to the committee than my views. I understand that com- 
ments of most of these Companies will be presented, and in view of this I believe 
I should refrain from submitting opinions at this time. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLARD L. LANDERS, 
General Manager. 


REPUBLIC AVIATION CORP., 
Farmingdale, Long, Island, N. Y., April 24, 1952. 
Hon. Epwin CC. JOHNSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My DrEAR SENATOR JOHNSON ; Republic Aviation Corp. is not presently engaged 
in building aircraft suitable for air carrier use. It has been approximately 5 
years since we considered the manufacture of this type of aircraft. Because of 
this, I believe that presidents of the other companies which are presently en- 
gaged in the manufacture of aircraft for air carriers would better suit your 
purpose in connection with the hearings on the aircraft prototype bills referred 
to in your letter of April 21. 

I do appreciate your thoughtfulness in offering me the opportunity to testify; 
however, since we at Republic are now devoting our energies to building fighter 
aircraft for the Government and do not have any present intention of going into 
the manufacture of air carrier aircraft, I will leave the expression of views on 
this subject to the other manufacturers. 

Sincerely, 
Munpy I. PEALE. 


INFORMATION REQUESTED OF THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION BY 
THE CHAIRMAN 


AIRCRAFT INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, INC., 
Washington, D. C., June 3, 19652. 
Hon. EDWIN C. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 

DEAR SENATFR JOHNSON: In your letter of May 12 last you requested that I 
obtain the views of interested aircraft manufacturers on a proposal advanced 
by Mr. Nyrop, chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Board, which would provide 
long term loans for commercial prototype developments and loans to operators 
for the service testing of prototype aircraft. 

I am pleased to advise you that the majority of the views of the manufacturers 
concerned favors the foregoing measure, although there are varying degrees of 
opinion as to its adequacy to accomplish the purpose for which it is designed. 

In the event that steps are taken to translate Mr. Nyrop’s proposal into legis- 
lative form, an early opportunity to review and comment upon the results of that 
work would be greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
D. C. RAMSEY 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Tipton. 


STATEMENT OF S, G. TIPTON, GENERAL COUNSEL, AIR TRANSPORT 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Mr. Tirron. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is §.G. Tipton. Iam general counsel of the Air Transport Asso- 
ciation of America. The association includes in its membership prac- 
tically all of the certificated airlines of the United States. 

The bills before the committee deal with two general problems. 
S. 2344, S. 1402 and S. 477 seek to foster the design and construction 
of more modern aircraft for transport purposes. §S. 481 is primarily 
designed to provide an increase in the fleet of transport aircraft avail- 
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able for commercial and military purposes. I will take up these two 
problems, and the bills affecting them, in the order in which I have 
mentioned them. 

Development of more modern aircraft: 

As far as the airlines are concerned, the problem with which these 
bills deal isa real one. The American-flag operators and the American 
manufacturers have for years led the world in the design and develop- 
ment of transport aircraft. In a very short span of years these two 
American industries, acting in cooperation, developed the Boeing 
247, the DC-2, the Lockheed Electra, the Lockheed Lodestar, the DC-8, 
the DC, the Constellation, the DC-6, and now the DC-7, the Con- 
vairs, the Martins, and the Boeing Stratocruisers. These are fine air- 
planes. There are none better at the present time—a conclusion which 
is evidenced by the fact that approximately 80 percent of the airplanes 
being operated by the scheduled airlines of the world are American 
built. This has had the effect, not only of strengthening our aircraft 
manufacturing industry, but also of placing the American-flag air- 
lines in a strong competitive position with the other airlines of the 
world. 

It was not long after the war, however, when we began to be con- 
cerned. The British reached a firm conclusion that they would not 
attempt to compete with American manufacturers as far as piston- 
driven airplanes were concerned. Their airlines would use American- 
made equipment of that class. They set their sights on the develop- 
ment of the turbine-powered aircraft, both turboprop and jet, with 
the clear intention of making a strong challenge to American manu- 
facturers with that type of aircraft. When that conclusion became 
clear, many members of the House and Senate, speaking independ- 
ently and through the Congressional Air Policy Board, urged strongly 
that the United States aid the development of jet transports by Ameri- 
can manufacturers with direct contributions of Federal funds. The 
airlines at that time were at their lowest ebb financially, and were 
obviously not in a position to raise the large sums required to develop 
such aircraft while at the same time replenish their war-torn fleets by 
more modern piston-driven aircraft. Strong efforts have been made 
ever since that time to solve our problem by legislative means, but up 
to this time no Federal aid has been forthcoming. 

While we were talking, British and Canadian manufacturers were 
carrying out their established policy—carrying it out, we understand, 
with the expenditure of millions of dollars of Government funds. 
They have been reasonably successful. The De Havilland Comet is 
flying in scheduled service now. The British Overseas Airways 
Corporation began scheduled operations with them between London 
and Johannesburg on May 2, 1952. In this operation the Comet car- 
ries 36 passengers and a crew of 6. The scheduled flight time is 18 
hours and 40 minutes. During the month of June BOAC is expected 
to increase their operations on this route to three round trips a week. 
This service is in Hines competition with American-flag airlines right 
now. It will compete with Pan American’s operation between New 
York and Johannesburg, via Lisbon, notwithstanding the somewhat 
longer haul through London. The higher speed of the Comet may 
well offset this disadvantage in distance. In addition, the London- 
Johannesburg service makes rr at Rome and Beirut, and conse- 
quently competes directly with American-flag services between those 
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two points. We can expect further competition from the Comet 
between New York and Bermuda, and New York, Nassau, and Ja- 
maica next fall. Before very long we will encounter competition 
from the Comet in the Pacific, operated by British Commonwealth 
Pacific Airlines, and on that very long route to Australia the competi- 
tion will be hard to meet. 

While it is imposible to state now where we will meet them, we will 
also meet Comets under the flag of Air France, since that company has 
ordered several of them. 

It seems to be agreed by all concerned that the present model of 
Comet cannot be used economically in trans-Atlantic operations. 
Svnever, the British have under construction at the present time 
what is called the Comet II, which is expected to make its appearance 
in trans-Atlantic operations in 1954. The British also have two turbo- 
prop airplanes at an advanced stage of development—the Bristol 
Aircraft Company’s Britannia and the Vickers Aircraft C ompany s 
Viscount—the Britannia being a large, long-range aircraft and the 
Viscount a smaller, short-range aircraft. Present reports indicate 
that these aircraft will be good, eflicient, and useful, and that we will 
meet them in competition on the north Atlantic and in Europe by 
1954. The Canadian Jetliner has not progressed as fast as the Comet 
but it has been flown extensively, and is being prepared for airworthi- 
ness tests at the present time. 

I would like to interrupt my statement at this time, Mr. Chairman, 
to request that Gen. Milton W. Arnold, the vice president of the Air 
Transport Association of America in charge of operations, come for- 
ward and make a brief statement. The reason I suggest that is Gen- 
eral Arnold has followed the jet development from the operational 
standpoint very carefully, and I would like to have him make a 
brief statement. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Arnold, will you come forward, please ? 


STATEMENT OF GEN. MILTON W. ARNOLD, VICE PRESIDENT OF 
OPERATIONS AND ENGINEERING, AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


General Arnotp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My name is Milton 
W. Arnold. I am vice president of operations and engineering of the 
a Transport Association of America. 

Gentlemen, I think it might be worth while to mention very quickly 
my impressions, and I believe fairly well documented with the atti- 
tude of the British, in regard to the development of the jet transport. 

The Comet started | oper ations from London to Johannesburg 
South Africa, on May 2, 1952. The trip was 6,724 miles long. It was 
a five-stop flight covering 23 hours and 38 minutes over-all time. The 
operations are scheduled to be 18:40 flight time. It took off from 
London at 2 p. m., Greenwich, as landed at Johannesburg at 1:33 
p.m. The chock-to-chock time was 2 minutes under the scheduled 
time. On this particular operation the actual flying time was 17: 16, 
much of which was at an altitude of more than 7 miles. The Comet 
averaged 395—ground speed—miles per hour but reached 525 miles 
per hour from Rome to Beirut. 

The point has been made by the captain of the airplane that “the 
Comet was loafing in the final stage,” having arrived at Livingston 
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ahead of time and made wide, sweeping turns en route to Johannesburg 
to kill time. The Comet’s chock-to-chock time on this partic ular 
run was as follows: 


| Hourly speed 


Miles | Time | block to block 

a A a ca a —|—~ niece 
London-Rome...._..-___.___- Heat 930 | 2:46 | 336.0 
Rome-Beirut - --_.-- . 1, 393 | 3:20 417.9 
Beirut-Khartoum ; 1, 350 | 3:28 389. 4 
Khartoum-Entebbe eg ee 6 en Patek ste 1,090 2:41 406. 2 
Entebbe-Livingston.__.._._......._.__-- ENE T OE Pe 1, 344 3:13 417.6 
Livingston-Johannesburg...____-- bs cstetadin ti des eecel 618 1:48 |.- = 


It should be pointed out that, in the various ICAO technical meet- 

ings and forums over the past 5 years, every U. K. delegation has been 
“pointing” toward the eventual operation of jet-type aircraft, such 
as the Comet, over the world-wide routes of the British Overseas 
Airways Corp. and for those operations in the European-Mediter- 
ranean area of the British European Airways. In every field of 
ICAO activity, including the establishment of air trafhe control 
areas and procedures, airplane operating regulations, airworthiness 
regulations, ICAO-recommended n: wigation: al aids and facilities, as 
well as meteorology, the U. K. delegations have pressed for any de- 
tail that, in their opinion, might assist jet-type operations for which 

their whole aviation program has been geared since the war. This has 
been recognized by every United States delegation that has gone to 
these ICAO meetings. 

An example is that the U. K. delegations have been insistent, dur- 
ing the past two sessions of the IC AO operations division meetings, 
that the regulations relative to fuel be made very realistic, although 
such regulations were quite below the sti andards which the United 
States prescribes for its international carriers. 

Another example is the U. K.’s position on airworthiness standards, 
The sole reason that no real ICAO airplane performance standards 
have been adopted is that the British want relatively less strict stand- 
ards than the United States desires. Obviously, the British point, 
and they make no secret of it, is that the standards must be such that 
the present jet aircraft can meet, as well as the turbine-powered aircraft 
which they have on the drawing board. Their obvious purpose is to 
get an “ICAO stamp” on their airplanes for the purpose of selling 
them to other nations. 

It might be worth while to point out that the British have built an 
airport at Entebee, Uganda, solely for the purpose of operating the 
jet to Johannesburg. “One runway is 10,000 feet long, and there is, 
literally, no obstruction within 100 miles of the airport. Not being 
facetious, Mr. Chairman, but that is a problem that all of us are 
concerned with. It might be worth while if we could build airports 
like that, but that is the problem there. 

It is purely a fuel-stopping point for jet aircraft, inasmuch as the 
commercial interest in the area is relatively small. This matter is 
pointed out merely for the purpose of indicating further the extent 
to which the U. K. has gone toward promoting jet aircraft operations 
in an effort to take over the world’s air transport market. 

I would like to mention just for a second one or two points. Pos- 
sibly you and other members of the committee have seen this article 
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in the New York Herald Tribune of May 7, 1952, by Gaston Cob- 
lentz entitled “British Will Fly Jet Liners From Bahamas Here,” 
and it states, in part: 


The Daily Express called for the British to hold and increase their “long 
lead over all rivals” in the commercial jet field. 

“If the airlines of the world become convinced that British supremacy will 
be maintained, they will turn from the United States market to buy British 
jet planes,” the paper added. 

“Get the Comets on the American continent,” it added. “Let the Americans 
see on their own airfields the fruits of Britain’s genius. Once their millionaire 
holiday makers and businessmen have traveled by King Comet they will want 
none of their own home-built propeller planes. Then the United States airline 
directors, who now only talk vaguely of buying British jets, will be flying to 
London.” 


I will submif the entire article for the record. 
(The article referred to is as follows:) 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of May 7, 1952] 


Britisu WILL Fry Jet Liners From BanAmMaAs HerE—BOAC Expects To Start 
Service Late Turis YEAR; SINGAPORE Run ALso Ser 


(By Gaston Coblentz) 


LONDON, May 6.—Britain will introduce jet airliner service in the Western 
Hemisphere with a small fleet of planes based in the Bahamas around the end 
of this year, it was learned today as a British De Havilland Comet landed in 
London from South Africa after successfully completing the world’s first com- 
mercial round-trip jet flight. 

A British Overseas Airways Corp. spokesman said the Comets will start 
operating in the Americas considerably earlier than previously reported lere. 
They will fly between New York and Bermuda and Nassau 

A further speed-up of the jet timetable in the British bid for international 
supremacy in passenger air service is the scheduling of a commercial jet flight 
from London to Singapore to start in July or August rather than later in the 
fall, the spokesman revealed. 


164 HOUR JOHANNESBURG RETURN 


The return of the Comet from Johannesburg in flying time of 16 hours 35 
minutes was hailed by London papers as a British triumph. The Daily Express 
urged that jets start operating in America immediately for the purpose of 
“ramming home Britain’s supremacy.” 

Plans for future operations were outlined as follows by the BOAC representa- 
tive. They are based on the airline’s purchase of 9 Comets and 11 longer-ranged 
Comet II’s, which will not be available before the end of 1953. 

Starting next month, the London-Johannesburg run will be increased to three 
flights a week each way. 

The London-Singapore run will begin on a once-a-week basis each way, the 
probable route being via Rome, Beirut, Bahrien, Karachi, and Calcutta. 


FOUR TO CARIBBEAN 


A fleet of our Comets will begin substituting for Stratocruisers on the Carib- 
bean flights. 

The present New York-Bermuda Stratocruiser run of 3 hours will be reduced to 
114 to 2 hours, the spokesman said, and the New York-Nassau run of 5 hours will 
be cut to 2% to 3 hours. 

Trans-Atlantie flights will be launched between London and New York by 
the Comet IT. The Comet IT has Rollys-Royce Avon engines and a full payload 
range of 2,250 to 2,500 miles, compared to 1,500 to 1,750 for the De Haviland 
plane. 

NEW YORK-LONDON ROUTE CRITICAL 


The New York-London route is looked upon here as the one that will be of criti- 
cal importance in Anglo-American competition. The Financial Times said, 
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“The greatest test will be whether the jets can gain ground for Britain in the 
battle for the Atlantic—for the highly prized dollar traffic between the United 
States and Europe that is increasing month by month. 

The Daily Express called for the British to hold and increase their “long lead 
over all rivals” in the commercial jet field. 

“If the air lines of the’ world become convinced that British supremacy will be 
maintained, they will turn from the United States market to buy British jet 
planes,” the paper said. 

“Get the Comets on the American Continent,” it added. ‘Let the Americans 
see on their own airfields the fruits of Britain’s genius. Once their millionaire 
holiday makers and businessmen have traveled by King Comet they will want 
none of their home-built propeller planes. Then the United States airline 
directors, who now only talk vaguely of buying British jets, will be flying to 
London. 

General Arno.p. I attended the flying display and exhibition by 
the British airplane constructors which was held in London in Sep- 
tember of 1951, prior to the Farnborough show. There were 500 
delegates from several nations. The principal speakers, Mr. Chair- 
man, were the Right Honorable Viscount Bruce, of Melbourne, and 
Sir Miles Thomas, Kt., president of the IATA. 

I think several people—I don’t infer any in this group—but I feel 
some people in this country feel there is something devious or under- 
handed about the program of the British Empire to capture the control 
of the air through commercial competition and through control of 
the development of the jet. To my mind, gentlemen, it is a pure cut- 
and-dried economic problem. It is very simple. They have learned 
through the supremacy of the seas that the country which controls 
communications of the world and controls the development of the 
airplane will control the markets of the world, and they have actually 
exerted their entire effort in the field of aircraft development, starting 
in 1945. Through an order of the Air Ministry they permit no 
further development of piston-driven engines, and all efforts in ex- 
perimentation will be toward the development of the jet, and that 
was followed up through the development of the various airframes. 
They have spent approximately $4 to $5 for the development of the 
jet to every dollar that the United States has spent. That was started 
in 1945. Both Viscount Bruce and Sir Miles Thomas made no bones 
about the intent of the British Empire and commercial interests to 
capture the market through the development of the jet, and I think, 
in my personal opinion, they have come up with a very splendid 
airplane. As Mr. Tipton stated, from an operational standpoint, 
I think it is a little too small, but it is certainly a reliable piece 
of equipment and is well thought out. From our viewpoint, and my 
personal viewpoint, it has the possibilities of mass production, which 
so often is difficult with some of the British products. Contrary 
to some opinions that all Government money has gone into the develop- 
ment, it is true, Mr. Chairman, that it has in it the jet or turbine 
units, but the De Havilland Co. developed the original design and 
put their own money in the original design of the airplane, and it 
was privately financed. 

The Air Ministry of the United Kingdom has since overtaken the 
production, but the original design and testing was all privately 
financed. 

I do not have anything else to add at this time, Mr. Chairman, 
unless there are some questions. 
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The Carman. Mr. Arnold, do you know anything about the cost 
per passenger, whether it is economically feasible to haul 36 passengers 
from London to Johannesbury in this service? 

General Arnotp. Mr. Chairman, | will try to answer that question. 
I made a rather detailed study of the Comet, which I issued to the 
carriers and which is about six pages, and I shall not take your time 
to read it. 

The CHarrman. We would like to have it in the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


SUMMARY OF OPINIONS AND IMPRESSIONS OF THE MANUFACTURE AND OPERATING 
FEATURES OF THE DE HAVILLAND CoMET TURBO-JeET TRANSPORT ATRCRAFT—OC- 
TOBER 24, 1951 


(Milton W. Arnold) 
General 
On October 12, 1951, I spent the entire day at the de Havilland factory at 
Hatfield Airdrome, talking with representatives of the de Havilland Corp., in- 


specting the production line on the Comet, and participating in a flight of ap- 
proximately 2 hours in a Comet aircraft. 


Production 


De Havilland has several plants, including the Hatfield plant, and numerous 
subeontractors. The Hatfield plant is devoted entirely to production of the Comet 
and one small military fighter aircraft. At the present time between 1% and 3 
Comets are being turned out per month. In the opinion of de Havilland officials, 
they have facilities, provided manpower and materials are made available, to 
increase this, depending upon the priority, to 5 to 10 a month 


Present production line 


Three Comets are being tested and flown and there are 12 aireraft on the 
present production line in various stages of assembly. In addition to the three 
presently being flown, there are six on the assembly line known as Series 1, all 
nine being produced for BOAC. This aircraft is equipped with the de Havilland 
Ghost engine. Each jet unit of the four develops a thrust of 5,000 pounds. They 
expect to increase this by 500 pounds per unit of thrust through the inclusion 
of water injection. After these nine follows Series 2. Series 2 aircraft are 
equipped with Rolls Royce Avan turbo-jets, which develop 6,500 pounds of 
thrust. Several military types of aircraft equipped with the Avan engines were 
demonstrated at the British manufacturers’ show in September. 

General description 

The aircraft is a low-wing monoplane, pressurized, with four turbo-jet units, 
with pilot and copilot, radio operator, and navigator positions. There is no 
requirement for a flight engineer as such. There is a fifth position which has a 
chair and panel, i. e., electric controls, relays and switches, and the pressuriza- 
tion control and switches. A flight engineer could take care of this position as 
well as checking various procedures and assisting the pilots, although after the 
shake-down it is anticipated that either the radio operator or the navigator and/or 
one of the pilots normally would take care of this panel and this position. Hence, 
except for experimental flights and shake-downs, a crew of four, exclusive of 
the flight attendants, would be required. The aircraft has normal tricycle land- 
ing gear with each main gear, as well as the nose gear, equipped with double 
wheels. 

There is a crew and loading door just forward of the right wing and aft of the 
pilots’ compartment. Adjacent to this door is a bar installation and immediately 
in front of the door is an extra baggage compartment. Immediately behind the 
baggage compartment going aft is a lounge with four Pullman-type seats facing 
each c_her with a table between each two seats. There is an open entrance 
through a bulkhead aft of this to the center aisle, which has two seats on either 
side. The present seating capacity is 35. The aircraft can be equipped with 44 
seats. In the tail end of the aircraft are installed toilets and lavatory and the 
stewardess’ seat and control panel with interphone. The passenger loading door 
is on the left side between the toilet and the last row of seats. Both the crew 
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loading and the passenger loading doors are hinged to open inward. The main 
baggage compartments are in the belly and are fully pressurized. There is 
access to the baggage compartment through the cabin floor. 

I was very much impressed with pressurization features of the aircraft, which 
the de Havilland Co. has Gesigned in such a way that no pressurization failure 
will occur from an engineering standpoint. I think they have done as fine a job 
in the development of the pressurization of this aircraft as is humanly possible 
on a prototype aircraft. All baggage compartments are fully pressurized, and 
cabin pressure can be brought to sea level at 20,000 foot mean sea level. 

BOAC aircraft are equipped with the most comfortable and what appear to be 
the most practical airplane seats I have ever observed. These seats have a 
normal fabric covering and are made of foam rubber back with a moulded head- 
rest. The reclining controls are two levers in each armrest. Both levers have to 
be engaged or disengaged, and instead of the back of the seat reclining, as with 
the American-type seat, the seat swings forward as the back reclines. In the 
full-tilt position the top of the seat moves rearward approximately 6 to 8 inches, 
the seat drops closer to the floor, and the leading edge of the seat moves forward, 
all in one continuous motion. This gives the passenger a more reclining posi- 
tion and, in my estimation, is much more comfortable and conductive to sleep 
on long hauls than the American type of seat. The pair of seats weighs 83 
pounds versus the American Hardman seats, which weigh 75 pounds. Each 
seat weighs 444 pounds more than the American seat. The seat was designed 
by de Havilland and is being produced by Vickers. This type of seat, with the 
same spacing as the American seat, gives the passenger more comfort and causes 
less interference to the individual who is behind the seat in reclining position. 


Operating procedures 


Under full maximum gross take-off conditions, the aircraft weighs 110,000 
pounds. At present the fuel capacity is approximately 7,800 United States gal- 
lons. The tankage is primarily in two integrat wing tanks. In addition, there 
are two wing-tip tanks and two inboard bladder-type tanks. The most efficient 
method of operating is to take off and climb, using rate of climb which will reach 
approximately 32,000 feet in approximately 30 minutes, at which time it is 
figured, with normal 50 miles per hour headwind, the aircraft will have traversed 
a distance of about 250 miles. After reaching 32,000 feet, assuming full maximum 
load conditions, the aircraft will gradually climb to 40,000 feet at a rate of 20 
to SO feet per minute. (If the aircraft is taken off at loads less than 110,000 
pounds, the climb will be extended immediately to 40,000 feet depending upon 
the weight differential.) In other words, it is an advantage to operate the air- 
eraft as high as possible, although no attempt should be made to operate it 
any higher than 40,000 feet with the present power plants. The descent pro- 
cedure, assuming 40,000-foot level, is to lose altitude from 40,000 to 20,000 feet 
over a period of approximately 20 minutes (1,000 feet per minute). On reaching 
20,000 feet the cabin pressure is brought to sea level and from 20,000 feet to the 
point of intended landing the descent is made in 8% to 9 minutes. This normally 
traverses a distance of approximately 250 miles. (Note: The aircraft is designed 
to hold sea level pressure at 20,000 foot mean sea level.) It is normal pro 
cedure to cut the two inboard units in the descent. For the Avon jet, or Series 
2, the aircraft will have an endurance of approximately 7 to 8 hours, plus 30 
minutes’ reserve. This includes the climb and descent described above and 
figures on approximately 400 miles per hour ground speed with a built-in head- 
wind of 50 miles per hour. 

For your further information, recently the series I flew from London to Singa- 
pore in 19 hours and 8 minutes’ flying time. The present BOAC schedules, with 
their present equipment, London to Singapore, are 34 hours. The Comet utilized 
fuel stops at Cairo, Karachi, and Bombay. Except for climb and descent, the 
flight was conducted between 30,000 and 40,000 feet. 

Take-off and landing characteristics 

Under full loading conditions series 2 aircraft at 110,000 pounds, 90°-93°F., 
will take off with zero wind at sea level with 6,900 feet of runway and will clear 
a 50-foot obstacle. I was particularly interested in this information, as we all 
appreciate the terrific effect of temperature and humidity on jet engine effi- 
ciency. The aircraft will break off with full load at approximately 115-120 
knots. At 80,000 pounds under normal conditions, 60° F., sea level, the aircraft 
will take off at about 105 knots at 3,000 feet. Under full load conditions, sea 
level, 60° F., the series I will take off at less than 6,000 feet. 
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On the actual flight in which I flew, the aircraft was loaded approximately 
85,000 pounds. I was in the cockpit between the pilots on the take-off and at 
approximately 10 feet off the ground the pilot cut the No. 1 engine. Both pilots 
had their feet off the rudder bars and both hands were off the control wheel ; yet, 
there was no noticeable yaw or change in attitude of the aircraft. There was an 
Air Force pilot in the tail of the aircraft who asked us if we had not cut a unit 
on the take-off, and we stated that one had been cut. He indicated there was no 
noticeable change in the attitude of the aircraft in the tail, and he was able to 
discern one unit had been cut only due to the change in the noise level. (During 
the flight at 25,000 feet we observed a B-29 several miles ahead. We proceeded to 
follow the B-29 and cut both inboard jets and passed the B-29 as if it were 
standing still.) 

On take-off most of the check list is completed prior to the loading of the 
passengers. After the loading of the passengers, final check is completed and the 
four units are fired. Prior to take-off the combustion chamber temperature is 
checked for minimum readings ; bearing oil pressure and revolutions per minute. 
The minimum revolutions per minute is approximately 10,250. All four units 
are brought up to this setting before the brakes are released for take-off roll. 
Aircraft cannot be started from areas which have buildings in close proximity to 
the rear. De Havilland recommends that areas with possible sound baffles 
should be developed for starting, and these areas should be free of buildings. 
There is no adverse effect from heat of the units on the starting ramp. The 
blast effect and the sound are the two difficult problems. Kerosene, which is 
the fuel used, has a more deleterious effect upon tarred surfaces than does high- 
octane gasoline. The noise problem is a very serious one outside the aircraft, 
and in the present de Havilland Ghost engines there is a supercharger whine 
which is more annoying to the human being than is the blast noise from the 
engines. This whine is eliminated in the Avon engines due to the fact they 
embody axial flow principles. 

In regard to take-off requirements, de Havilland has made a temporary deci- 
sion not to include JATO as take-off assist for short runways and/or high tem- 
perature and high humidity operations. This is based upon their conclusions that 
the JATO unit will add approximately 800 pounds of weight and considerable 
drag. In addition, there is the very difficult problem of transportation of the 
JATO unit and the storage problem. I believe these conclusions parallel the 
general experience of some United States commercial operators in attempting to 
use JATO or any rocket assist for acceleration or deceleration. 

Landing 

A normal approach is made toward the runway. The four engines are kept 
fired on the final approach, retaining a minimum of 200° C. temperature in the 
combustion chamber’and revolutions per minute depending upon conditions. All 
four units are cut over the end of the runway, and the aircraft flares out very 
nicely with the nose wheel high and stalls out around 95 to 100 knots at 80,000 
pounds. 

Noise in flight 

Even on the take-off there is less annoying noise in the cabin and in the cockpit 
than in the conventional four-engine type aircraft, and there is no vibration with 
the exception of the bumps and jolts from the landing gear in contact with the 
runway. In cruise position the cabin is exceptionally quiet and completely free 
of vibration, with the exception of the first two seats which receive the trans- 
mitted whine of the Ghost engines through the spar and bulkhead; this is the 
only area in which any annoying noise is evident. In the tail and the lavatories 
under flight conditions there is considerably more noise than in the cabin, but 
this mainly gives the individual an impression of a very high-pitched whirring 
noise. There is practically no buffeting and no vibration in the tail. On the 
series 2 they have attempted to improve further the noise level in the cabin by 
maving the four units 25 inches farther outboard from the center of the cabin 
and canting the units at a 2° greater angle with the center line of the cabin. 
With the tail pipes bent an additional 12° outward from the center line, this 
should undoubtedly further improve passenger comfort. On the Series 2 they 
are installing an electrical, automatic synchronization unit as there is a slight 
beat now incidental to manually synchronizing the four units. 

Also, they have service-tested a refiring unit which will be installed in the 
series 2, which has operated successfully at 40,000 feet. 
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Overhauling of engine units 


At the present time the cost of overhaul of one Rolls Royce Avon is approxi- 
mately £5,000, or roughly, $14,000. In my estimation, this cost is excessive, and 
I think on production-line overhaul and after operating procedures have been 
worked out, this cost can be cut to one-half or even lower, since fundamentally 
most of the overhaul cost would be in inspections and tolerance checks and the 
parts replacement should be minor compared to the parts replacement for the 
piston engine. At the present time the Ghost engine is running 500-600 hours. 
They expect to get it to 800 hours in another 6 months to 1 year. The Avon will 
be started out at 250 hours, and they expect to bring it along gradually to 600- 
800 hours within 1 to 2 years of operation. Proven procedures will lessen engine 
unit failures and the amount of parts replacement at overhaul. For example, 
on the first overhaul of the Ghost engines in Series 1, 64 turbine blades needed 
replacing. On the second overhaul, this replacement dropped to 8 merely by 
having the pilots maintain a minimum temperature in the combustion chambers 
and at no time pull the throttles back beyond points which were given excess 
cooling of the turbine blades and compressor. On actual tests 4 skilled me- 
chanics removed a unit, put in a new engine unit, and fired the new one up on 
the ground in 47 minutes—in other words, approximately 4 man-hours for 
complete engine unit change. The units are swung in from the top with a 
chain hoist. 


Total time on the aircraft 
Today the Comet has accumulated approximately 1,200 hours of flying time. 
Removal of wings and wing tips 


Some British manufacturers have a tendency to hand-tailor one continuous 
spar through both wings and through the fuselage, making the removal of the 
wing a major rebuilding job. The Comet wing is attached by two flanges, each 
tiange having 6 bolts, and appears to be quite simple from the standpoint of 
removal. Wing tips are in tw9 sections and appear to be fairly easy of removal 
and replacement. 


Anticipated scheduled use of Comet 


Series 1, i. e., the 9 aircraft, will be flown by BOAC over the African-Asiatic 
routes, and Series 2 will be introduced by BOAC on the run to Rio via Africa in 
the fall of 1958. Contrary to reports, it will appear on this run prior to being 
utilized over the North Atlantic. Present plans are to put the Comet on the 
North Atlantic run in 1954. Certainly it is not impossible, but it is very imprac- 
tical according to both BOAC and de Havilland to put the Comet over the 
North Atlantic any earlier than the fall of 1953, since Series 2 will not be 
available for passenger service earlier than this time. Furthermore, they have 
informed me they intend to use the first Series 2 aircraft on the Rio run. It 
is impractical to use the Series 1 on the North Atlantic. Series 2 will have 
approximately 7-8 hours’ duration, which includes take-off and landing and 30 
minutes reserve, which will be sufficient to operate nonstop from London to 
Gander. There will be no advantage for the aircraft to°*make a fuel stop at 
Shannon, since the decrease in distance will be offset by a decrease in the 
gross take-off weight at Shannon and there is insufficient take-off length from 
Shannon. Hence, the aircraft will have to originate at London for trans- 
Atlantic service west-bound. The aircraft could be operated London-Iceland- 
New York, since there is an 8,500-foot runway at Iceland. It is understood the 
aircraft will appear first on the North American Continent under the ownership 
of Canadian Pacific. Canadian Pacific has purchased one aircraft for delivery 
in August 1952 and a second in September 1952. These aircraft, undoubtedly, 
will take 2 to 4 months of shake-down operations, and it is understood they will 
be placed on the Honolulu run by Canadian Pacific, probably in the late winter 
of 1953 or the early spring of 1954. 


General opinion on operation of jet from the economic standpoint 

I am very much impressed with de Havilland’s thoroughness in developing the 
airplane and the time they have taken to develop it. Naturally, there will be 
some operating and some traffic control problems, but not as many as most of 
us thought a year or two ago would result with a jet operation. It appears that 
the seating capacity of the aircraft is one of its major draw-backs, considering 
that the airplane-mile cost, at least for the first year or more, will be equal 
to the airplane-mile cost of the Boeing 377 or the Connie or the DC-6. The 
seating capacity is considerably less—44 high-density seating and 35 on trans- 
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Atlantic and transcontinental flights. However, I believe the airplane-mile cost 
eventually will be considerably less than for these three piston-driven aircraft, 
as the overhaul cost of engines, in my opinion, will decrease and the other 
direct costs should be slightly less. In my opinion, the low seating capacity of 
this aircraft is the greatest draw-back. Although de Havilland insists that only 
44 seats can be placed in the aircraft, I believe 48—50 can be put in, If the air- 
craft were used for 34%4—4-hour flights, it would not be too crowded. 

At the present time it would be impossible to use the airplane out of Chicago 
in the summertime due to the length of the runways at Chicago Midway Airport. 
Taking another route, the aircraft would work beautifully between New York 
and Los Angeles with a stop at Tulsa. Probably it would run 614-7 hours, in- 
cluding a fuel stop of 1 hour at Tulsa. From my experience, I believe that 
speed such as the jet develops is the answer to the long-haul flight, from a pas- 
senger comfort standpoint and many other reasons, as an airplane cannot be 
built with satisfactory berths, and long flights of 10, 12, or 14 hours are both 
very boring and very difficult from the standpoint of sleeping accommodations, 
toilet facilities, and food. The average passenger undoubtedly would much 
prefer a transcontinental flight as well as a trans-Atlantic flight of 7-10 hours’ 
total duration, with one fuel stop of an hour included, to the present 10-12 
hour west-bound transcontinental and the 16-hour North Atlantic west-bound 
flight. If the passenger-mile cost of the Comet can equal or approach closely 
the passenger-mile cost of the Boeing 377, the DC—6 and the Constellation, I do 
not think there is any doubt about the passenger preference assuming equal 
safety and reliability. 


General Arnotp. My greatest objection, and my only objection to 
the airplane, except the normal bugs and development problems that 
go into the new airplane, is the size of it. I attempted to analyze the 
costs. At the present time, taking the actual cost of operation to 
amortize these units, the overhaul of the units, it will cost slightly in 
excess of what the cost will run per airplane mile for the DC—6 or 


Constellation. Now assuming my statement is correct, that it costs 
a little more, maybe 10 percent or 15 percent more to fly the Comet 
than it does the DC-6 or Constellation, then you must consider that 
you are carrying 36 passengers versus approximately 52, so the exact 
cost would be in the vicinity of about 25 to 40 percent more per pas- 
senger than in this country. 

Now to give you a specific example, the present overhaul cost is 
$10,000 for a jet unit. 

The Cuarrman. $10,000 for what? 

General Arnotp. For an overhaul of a jet unit, sir. Now at the 
present time they are running the units up to around 350 to 400 hours, 
which is the Avon, Rolls-Royce, the one that will run across the At- 
lantic. Then in the Ghost engine, in the Comet I, which Mr. Tipton 
spoke of, they have an overhaul of 750 to 800 hours. That engine does 
not have enough range in order to give trans-Atlantic service. The 
Avon is a very fine engine and I think the cost of overhaul will come 
down. 

From the mere engineering viewpoint, once the procedures are de- 
veloped, a jet engine ‘should cost less to overhaul than a piston-driven 
engine, because the piston-driven engine is more complicated. 

The Cuarrman. The jet is more simple é 

General Arnotp. Yes. In the present form, if the airplane would 
carry 50 passengers at the present cost, I think we could say that air- 
plane could compete economically with the DC-—6, and certainly, if 
the passenger could get there 25 percent quicker, there would be no 
competition at all. 

The Carman. Is the Avon a turbine-prop / 
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General Arnotp. No, that is the Rolls-Royce jet turbine. The Avon 
is a pure jet. It gives about 6,500 pounds thrust. There is some dis- 
cussion about whether the Avon or the new Armstrong-Sidley is the 
more powerful. The Wright Aeronautics Co. is the licensee for the 
Armstrong-Sidley, and Pratt-Whitney is the licensee for the Neene 
engine, which is a smaller engine and which I do not think has much 
application in this country. “But no one at the present time, to my 
knowledge, publicly has announced a licensee for the Avon. 

The Cuamman. Thank you, Mr. Arnold. 

Mr. Treron. You may resume. 


STATEMENT OF S. G. TIPTON—Resumed 


Mr. Treron. To proceed with my statement, Mr. Chairman, and 
referring particularly again to the facts that General Arnold has given 
with respect to the competitive wallop that the Comet carries, the peo- 
ple I speak for are air-transport operators, whose obligation to the pub- 
lice and the Government is to run the best air-t ‘ansport service in the 
world, with the best airplanes that can be had. I need not tell this 
committee that American airline executives and technicians are con- 
sidering these British and Canadian airplanes with the greatest of 
care. Their obligation being what it is, the airlines could not do other- 
wise, and I am sure that no one in the Congress or the Government 
would have us do otherwise. However, the American airlines have 
for many years operated with nothing but, American-built equipment. 
It is in the interest of the airlines, as well as the Nation, that they 
continue to do so. Many of the problems of operating and maintain- 
ing transport aircraft are made much easier for the operator by 
reason of the close association which can be maintained between the 
airline and the American manufacturer of the aircraft. For this 
reason, we have not looked with favor upon the prospect of being 
required to abandon our long-established policy and acquire aircraft 
abroad. Since 1948 we have supported strongly proposals which pro- 
vided Government assistance in the development of more modern 
airplanes. We supported the prototype-testing bill which was re- 
ported by this committee during the last Congress, and which finally 
became law. We have supperted subsequent unsuccessful efforts to 
secure appropriations under the at legislation. 

It will be recalled that while the prototype legislation was being 
considered the airlines were in serious financial difficulties, having 
lost millions of dollars in the process of converting from wartime to 
peactime operations. As soon as it was possible from a financial 
standpoint, the airlines, both individually and as a group, began to 
work toward the development of a jet transport, without. Govern- 
ment assistance. Since early last year a committee of airline tech- 
nicians has been studying the jet airplane with three purposes in mind. 
In the first place, it was ‘regarde d as essential to keep up to date with 
respect to operating and engineering problems of existing jets. Sec- 
ondly, it was considered necessary to develop recommendations to 
be made to the Government egencies concerned in order that they 
would be prepared to carry out their functions with respect to the 

certification and regulation cf the operation_of jet aircraft. In the 
third place, it was considered worth while to develop for the entire 
industry a set of general requirements which jet aircraft were to meet. 
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This committee is continuing its study of the operation of jet air- 
craft. It developed a series of ‘technical recommendations for studies 
by the Civil Aeronautics Administration which it felt were necessary 
in pao. “tse ivil Aeronautics Administration to certificate 
and regulate jet aircraft. The third part of the program is now 
being accomplished, and we expect it to be completed very shortly. 
While these studies have been going on, consultations by the indi- 

vidual airlines with individual aircraft manufacturers have also been 
proc eeding. 

Notwithstanding the large amount of work which has been per- 
formed by this group, and by the individual airlines, it is not possible 
to give to this committee a firm estimate of the date as to when an 
American- manufactured jet transport will be available, either for 
type testing or scheduled operation. The manufacturers will have 
to furnish this information. 

However, as a result of these studies the general policy of the in- 
dustry with respect to prototype legislation has been developed, and 
is as follows: 

The industry does not any longer seek legislation of the type of 

477, which would make a direct grant of Federal funds for the 
Raeees nt and manufacture of a prototype jet aircraft. The air- 
lines will do their best to get such an aircraft developed without direct 
Federal aid. When I say that the airlines will do their best, I do so 
advisedly, because the members of this committee are aware of the fact 
that this type of development is an enormous sly expensive undertaking. 
The committee is also aware of the financial hazards and vicissitudes 
of the air transport industry, as well as the tax laws which bear so 
heavily on airlines, as well as all other industry. 

We do think that adequate appropriations shoul | be made under 
the prototype testing legisl: ation to permit the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration and the Civil Aeronautics Board to prepare themse slves 
to certificate and regulate the operation of jet aircraft. It is absolutely 
essential that the Government agencies which carry such a heavy 
responsibility should be adequate ‘ly prepared to discharge that respon- 
sibility. The American manufacturer will need to know the air- 
worthiness requirements to which he is to design the airplane. The 
American operator will need to know the oper: iting regulations under 
which he is to operate the airplane. The Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration and Civil Aeronautics Board will need to know how best to 
safeguard the public interest in the safety of air transport operations, 
domestic and foreign carriers. Appropriations under the prototype 
testing legislation for this purpose have been rejected by the House 
on two occasions, by reason of a firmly fixed el dcoidletliie of 
the purpose of the appropriation. ‘The committee has regarded the 
appropriation as a subsidy to airlines and manufacturers, while 
actually its purpose is, as J have said, to permit a Government agency 
to exercise functions for which it is responsible. 

The airlines’ determination to attempt to develop a jet transport 
with their own resources is not in any respect inconsistent with the 
principles of S. 2344, introduced by Senator McCarran for the pur- 
pose of providing construction differential subsidies similar to those 
provided for in the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. It is entirely 
possible that the airlines will find, when their work is done, that in 
order to acquire American-built aircraft it will be necessary to pay 
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a price far higher than the price for similar aircraft built in the United 
Kingdom or in another foreign country. 

There is no doubt but that the British manufacturers will be in a 
strong competitive position, for at least two major reasons. In the 
first place, the wage rates for aircraft workers in the United Kingdom 
are far lower than they are in the United States, and while the aircraft 
is not the hand-built machine that it once was, labor costs are still a 
very high percentage of the total cost of a transport airplane. In 
addition, as I have pointed out previously, the British Government 
has contributed many millions of dollars to meet the development costs 
of these British airplanes, and thus it will not be essential for British 
manufacturers to include large development expense in their selling 
prices. The United States manufacturer, on the other hand, will have 
received nothing from his Government, and consequently will be re- 
quired to include his development costs in the price of the aircraft 
to be sold. Consequently, it may well be that, notwithstanding our 
efforts to buy aircraft at home, the price differential will be sufficient 
to offset the advantages of such a course of action. 

On the other hand we may find that the superior production tech- 
niques of the American manufacturers, as well as their long and suc- 
cessful experience in building transport airplanes, will be sufficient 
to overcome these disadvantages. Moreover, the differential in price 
between aircraft built in the two countries may not be sufficient to 
justify involving the industry and the Gover nment in administrative 
problems which would flow from a construction differential subsidy 
program, no matter how well designed. Airlines differ in their opin- 
ions on these points and facts on which to base reliable judgments 
are not yet clear. Consequently, as a representative of the entire 
industry, it is impossible for me to oppose or approve S. 2344 at this 
time. Individual airlines who will appear as witnesses before the 
committee will state their individual views. 

What I have said with respect to the jet transport applies in gen- 
eral also to the cargo transport, although the circumstances surround- 
ing the development of that airplane are so different as to justify 
somewhat different treatment. The airlines, in cooperation with the 
Military Air Transport Service, have already developed the general 
requirements for two different types of cargo transport—one a large, 
long-haul airplane and the other a sm: aller, short-haul airplane. 
These requirements have as their primary objective the production of 
an airplane which can be operated at very low direct and over-all 
costs. We would hope to get an airplane built which could be oper- 
ated for approximately 8 cents per available ton-mile. Under the 
present allocation of mobilization responsibilities, the cargo trans- 
port airplane should be developed by the military services. It is our 
understanding that in current mobilization planning the commercial 
airlines would be relied upon primarily to furnish aircraft suitable 
for the transportaton of personnel and light cargo, while the military 
transport fleet would be expected to consist primarily of heavy cargo 
aircraft. This being the case, the development of the cargo airplane 
should be worked out between the airlines and the Air Forces, with 
the Air Forces, particularly the Military Air Transport Service, 
shouldering the responsibility for developmental projects. 

As to the local-service airplane, we strongly support S. 1402, which 
would amend the prototype testing bill enacted several years ago to 
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provide direct Government aid in the design, development, and con- 
struction of this airplane. As you can see, we have made no effort 
to make recommendations to this committee which are absolutely con- 
sistent in principle, but have tried to adjust our recommendations to 
the practical problems with which we are presented. The situation 
with the local-service carriers is simply this. They are operating an 
obsolete airplane, which is not in any respect designed for their pur- 
poses. It results in a high-cost, relatively inefficient operation. 
Since these carriers serve small communities and handle only ex- 
tremely short-haul traffic, substantial subsidies are required to main- 
tain their services. As a result, any improvement in the economy or 
efficiency of these carriers redounds directly to the benefit of the Gov- 
ernment. Consequently, it seems to us to make good sense for the 
Government to expend a reasonable amount of public funds to secure 
the construction of a more modern and efficient airplane for them. 

However, recent developments indicate that it may be wise to defer 
this legislation a little while. Executives of the local-service carriers 
have sought to secure the design and development of the local-service 
airplane without Government aid. Until very recently they have had 
no success. Within the past month Canadair, Ine., has announced 
that it is considering the development of a local-service airplane. 
This being the case, the local service airlines have suggested that I 
recommend to this committee that S. 1402 be deferred until they can 
make further inquiries of this manufacturer. Mr. Tom Davis, of 
Piedmont Airlines, will speak in detail on this subject and will be able 
to tell the committee the exact status of their negotiations for the de- 
sign and construction of a more suitable aircraft. 

Commercial air fleet. bill : 

S. 481 would provide for the acquisition by a Government corpora- 
tion of $100 million worth of mrplanes, and the leasing of these 
airplanes for use by private operators. We are opposed to this bill 
because we do not believe that it would contribute substantially to 
the ability of aircraft operators to serve either the public or the 
national defense. The basic difficulty with the bill is this: If there 
is economic justification for the acquisition of a transport airplane, 
it can be privately financed and owned by the person operating it. 
If there is no economic justification for an siesta, then it should 
not be put into service. 

At present price levels, approximately 100 transport airplanes 
could be built with the appropriation that this bill would authorize. 
Since the end of the war the airlines have financed privately the 
acquisition of almost 600 transports of this type, and now have on 
order about 125 more, which will also be privately financed. It would 
be unwise and destructive of the very purpose sought to be achieved 
if these airplanes were bought by the Government and forced-fed into 
the industry when anticipated traffic demands would not permit their 
private financing. This would mean that some sort of operating sub- 
sidy would be required to fill these airplanes. If this were done, rate 
reductions would have to be made, designed to divert traffic now mov- 
ing by surface means to the air. This would result in necessary rate 
reductions throughout the industry, both by operators of the leased 
aircraft and operators of privately financed aireraft. The subsidy 
under the Civil Aeronautics Act would then be increased and the 
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domestic air transport industry, which is now gradually coming 
out of the need category, would be plunged back into it again. This 
uneconomic diversion W vould, in turn, have an adverse effect upon sur- 
face carriers, and if really large-scale diversions were to occur, their 
ability to respond in a national emergency would be impaired. 

At the same time, the civilian economy would become sufficiently de- 
pendent. upon the services of these aircraft that they could not be 
removed entirely from commercial operations in time of war. This 
effect would be enhanced by the increased necessity to lease aircraft 
to operators. Ifa full lease price were to be charged by the Govern- 
ment, there would be no point in establishing the program, since if an 
airline could pay the full lease price it could buy the airplane. Con- 
sequently, a specially reduced lease price would have to be provided, 
When this was done, all operators other then those possessed of the 
leased aircraft would be at a competitive disadvantage, and thus be 
justified in demanding that leased aircraft in large numbers be made 
available to them. Therefore, if the program were continued to its 
logical conclusion, the increase in subsidy requirements and the 
ownership by the Government of a large percentage of the air trans- 
port fleet could lead to no result but Government ownership. For these 
reasons, the air transport industry is opposed to S. 481. 

This concludes our statement on the various bills before the com- 
mittee Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. Thank you, Mr. Tipton. 

I want to insert in the record at this — communications from 
three airlines and a press release of the Air Transport Association. 

(The letters and release referred to are as follows :) 


AMERICAN AIRLINES, 
New York, N. Y., May 7, 1952 
The Honorable Epwin C. JOHNSON, - 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR JOHNSON: In answer to your letter of April 21, American is not 
now engaged in foreign air commerce and for that reason is not prepared to testi- 
fy on the need for a construction differential in that field. We see no need for 
such differential in the domestic operation. 

We continue to believe that it is constructive, worth while, and needed that 
the Federal Government provide funds for the adequate testing of new airplane 
types. You may recall our previous testimony on this subject before your 
committee. 

It is our belief that the manufacturers and the air carriers will be able to 
engineer and develop jet transports without financial assistance from the Fed- 
eral Government. If that proves to be true there is no need for funds for that 
purpose. If, however, the job proves to be beyond the financial ability of the 
manufacturers and the earriers there should later be assistance, for we, as a 
Nation, cannot afford to lag behind in modern air transport development. 

We are not in the feeder-line business, but we are interested in the welfare 
of the carriers in that field. It is my belief that a more effective transport 
should be developed for use by the feeder-line operators. I would recommend 
Federal assistance for the project, on the basis that a more effective type will 
provide economies, permit reduction in subsidy, and effect an over-all net saving 
to the Federal Government. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. R. Smirn, President. 


Unitep Arr LINEs, 
Chicago, Ill., May 6, 1952 
Hon. Epwin C. JonNson, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
My Dear SENATOR JOHNSON: I appreciate your very thoughtful letter of April 
°1 calling to my attention the fact that the hearings will be held on May 12 and 
13 concerning the aircraft prototype bills. 
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It is my understanding that the Air Transport Association will submit testi- 
mony for all of the airlines, and under the circumstances there is little I believe 
we could add to the material the Air Transport Association will present. 

Again I want to state that I appreciate your writing me. 

Sincerely, 
W. A. PATTERSON. 


EASTERN Arr LINES, INC., 
New York 20, May 5, 1952. 
Senator Ep C. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My PDrar SENATOR JOHNSON: Pardon my delay in answering your letter of 
April 21, due to my absence from the city. 

Very frankly, I would like to take advantage of your kind invitation to be with 
you on May 12 and 13, 1952 to discuss the aircraft prototype bills pending before 
your committee, 

Unfortunately I am committed to the extent that it will be impossible, which 
I regret. 

Nevertheless, I appreciate your bringing it to my attention. 

Most sincerely, 
Eppte RICKENBACKER, 
President and General Manager. 


AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
Washington 6, D. C. 
PRESS RELEASE, MONDAY, JANUARY 7, 1951 


WASHINGTON.—The scheduled airlines of the United States do not favor the 
use of Government funds to develop a commercial jet transport plane, according 
to Vice Admiral Emory §8. Land, president of the Air Transport Association of 
America. 

“Several of the United States carriers,” said Admiral Land, “have been study- 
ing the jet problem and have definite ideas as to the type of jet transports which 
should be developed for commercial use. They have already been in consultation 
with American manufacturers. They have a strong feeling jet transports should 
be developed for commercial use in the same manner the Boeing, the Convair, the 
Constellation, the Douglas, and the Martin commercial air transports were devel- 
oped. These models, which are today operating efficiently and economically over 
more than 375,000 miles of domestic and international routes flown by the United 
States-flag carriers, are proof of the ability of aviation manufacturing and trans- 
portation industries to develop an effcient and economical plane. In fact, today 
nearly SO percent of the aircraft used by the scheduled commmon carrier airlines 
of the world are from the production line of American manufacturers. 

“The scheduled airlines do believe,” continued Admiral Land, “that the Gov- 
ernment should furnish the funds for testing jet aircraft so that the Government 
agencies having to do with the certification, will have facts on which to base 
their approval of such planes. In addition, these agencies should learn the 
operating characteristics of a jet transport and the operating problems that 
will arise out of its use and the method of handling this type of plane in the 
heavy traffic which now prevails. Such testing is necessary if we are to con- 
tinue operating air transportation at the high safety record that prevails in 
this country—and this record is the best in the world.” 

Pointing out that in the matter of a much needed local-service airplane a 
different situation exists, Admiral Land said, “the scheduled air transporta- 
tion industry believes Government funds are necessary for the design and 
development of a commercial-type airplane that will fit into this field. The 
Civil Aeronautics Board not only has authorized service by local-service airlines 
to a large number of smaller communities in the country, but has reaffirmed 
its belief in this type of service in recent months by extending the operating 
life of the franchises of some of these local-service carriers. The local-service 
operators have made and are making strenuous efforts to give a needed public 
service at reasonable costs, but they have been hampered by the lack of an 
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air transport designed specifically for their purpose, and the design and develop- 
ment of such a transport are so expensive that they cannot finance the job. 

“A more economical and efficient plane designed for short-haul service intro- 
duced with Federal aid,” Admiral Land continued, “would not only allow the 
local-service airlines to make a greater contribution to the communities they 
service, but would result in direct savings to the Federal Government. Today 
mail pay to the local-service airlines is based upon their operating costs and 
thus any reductions in operating costs would be passed directly to the Federal 
Government.” 


The CuatmrMan. We will recess now until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:37 p. m., the committee recessed to reconvene 
at 10a. m., on Tuesday, May 13, 1952.) 





PROTOTYPE AIRCRAFT DEVELOPMENT—CONSTRUCTION 
DIFFERENTIAL 


TUESDAY, MAY 13, 1952 


Unrrep Srates SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForREIGN ComMMERCE, 
Washington, DP. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room G-16, 
United States Capitol Building, Senator Edwin C. Johnson of Colo- 
rado (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senator Johnson (chairman). 

Also present: Edward C. Sweeney, professional staff member for 
aviation. 

The Cuairman. The hearing will come to order. 

We are honored this morning in having with us the author of Sen- 
ate bill 2344, Senator McCarran. Senator McCarran has a very busy 
life and he has several other places to go this morning, so we will turn 
it over to you now, Senator. You may proceed in any way you deem 
fit. 


STATEMENT OF HON. PAT McCARRAN, UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF NEVADA 


Senator McCarran. Mr. Chairman, first I want to thank you for 
arranging these hearings, and for giving me an opportunity to appear 
here this morning. 

I shall speak first in support of S. 2344—a bill I introduced on Octo- 
ber 20, 1951, to provide for construction-differential subsidies in the 
case of aircraft used in international air transportation. 

This bill follows in principle the construction-differential subsidy 
provisions of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. That act was de- 
signed to ears operators of our overseas merchant marine to buy 
American-built ships without suffering the serious economic penalty 
which results from the cost differential existing between foreign-built 
and American-built vessels. The cost of vessels in foreign shipyards 
was, and is, substantially less than the cost of similar vessels in Amer- 
ican shipyards. In the absence of the construction-differential pro- 
vision in the Merchant Marine Act, our overseas operators, in order 
to maintain their competitive position in international trade, would be 
forced to buy in foreign shipyards. Recognizing this economic fact, 
the Congress in 1936 provided for a contribution by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of the cost differential between foreign-built and domestic- 
built vessels. The effect of that legislation has been to preserve for 
American shipyards, and for American labor, a substantial portion of 
the ship construction needed to maintain our merchant marine. 
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My bill, S. 2344, seeks to accomplish the same objectives in the case 
of American manufacture of transport aircraft, and to do it in vir- 
tually the same way. The only change I have made in the principle 
of the merchant marine construction- differential subsidy is to seek 
some improvements in the way the subsidy is to be administered. 

If you look at this problem, Mr. Chairman, with blinders on, you 
will assert very promptly and very forcefully that there is no need 
for this subsidy in the case of transport aircraft because our manu- 
facturers are better than those of the rest of the world, and our air- 
craft has been sought after abroad more than the aircraft of any 
other country. 

But Congress cannot legislate with blinders on. It must be fore- 

sighted, it must anticipate “proble ms before they arise, and take meas- 
ures to protect the Nation’s industry, and our defense potential, from 
troubles which are real, but which are over the horizon. In this case, 
the troubles are not even over the horizon. All you have to do is 
raise your eyes slightly and you are forced to recognize that the su- 
premacy which the United States has long held in the building of 
transport aircraft is being directly and seriously challenged by both 
British and Canadian manufacturers. 

At the present moment, American-made Lockheed Constellations, 
Douglas DC-6’s, and Boeing Stratocruisers are being used almost ex- 
clusively on all the major competitive international air routes, not 
only by the air carriers of the United States but also by the air car- 
riers of Belgium, Canada, France, Great Britain, the Netherlands, 
Switzerland, Sweden, and many other countries. When you add these 
long-range transports to the vast number of DC-—4’s, DC-3’s, and 
Convairs being used in international air transportation, you find that 
approximately 80 percent of the aircraft in scheduled airline use 
throughout the world are of United States manufacture. 

The reason for this favorable situation is clear. The American- 
built transports are so far superior in safety, efficiency, and economy 
to any aircraft built abroad that foreign air transport operators are 
forced to come to this country to buy their airplanes, and United 
States operators have no temptation to go abroad for theirs. If, on 
the basis of the facts as I know them now, I could conclude that this 
situation could be maintained indefinitely, my bill, S. 2344, would 
never have been introduced, and I would not be here this morning. 
However, we who follow carefully the progress ot our air transport 
operators and manufacturers know full well that our favorable posi- 
tion is changing rapidly, and adversely to this country. We have 
anticipated this adverse development for the past 4 or 5 years. We 
have stated publicly time and again that unless some action was 
taken, British and Canadian manufacturers would make such progress 
in the development of jet transports that the ability of this country to 
control the transport aircraft market would be lost. 

We have supported legislation to provide a direct subsidy to under- 
write the development cost of jet and other modern transport aircraft. 
That fight was lost because of the opposition of the administration, 
and of some of the aircraft manufacturers. We supported and secured 
the enactment of legislation which would provide for the testing and 
minor modification of some modern transport aircraft. This was an 
inadequate bill, and we knew it, but it was the best we could get at the 
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time. Even yet, no funds have been appropriated to support this 
modest contribution to the solution of our problem. It has been im- 
possible, apparently, to arouse the Congress and the administration 
to the seriousness of this threat to one of our essential industries. 

Amazingly enough, we have not even had the support of the Air 
Force in the development of a jet transport which could be directly 
pure ‘hased by it and, if operated by the airlines, would be available for 
Air Force use in time of emergency. For some reason, which I find 
very difficult to envision, the Air Force, while busily engaged in the 
design of jet fighters and bombers, can find no interest in the deve lop- 
ment of a jet transport to provide logistic support, if you please, for 
this modern battle fleet. Across the long reaches of the Pacific they 
are now using DC+4’s to transport the wounded from Tokyo to the 
west coast in 36 hours; whereas with modern jets this could be cut 
to less than 18 hours. Somehow, the idea seems to prevail that a 
military transport is supposed to be slow. 

But all this is past history, Mr. Chairman, and it does no good 
to review old mistakes. However, it is worth while to review the cur- 
rent effects of these old mistakes. 

The American aircraft manufacturing industry, so far as I know, 
does not even have a jet air transport in mock-up stage, let alone a 
flyable aircraft. They may have designs of such aircraft on the 
drafting boards, but if so, that is as far as they have gone. Current 
publicity from United States manufacturers indicates “the possibility 
of producing a jet tr: ansport prototype by 1957—maybe. 

Contrast, Mr. Chairman, that position with the position of Cana- 
dian and British manufacturers. The De Havilland Aircraft Co. has 
designed and built the Comet—a 100,000-pound airplane capable of 
ope rating at an air speed of just less than 500 miles per hour. Eight 
Comets are flying now, and they are coming off the De Havilland pro- 
duction line at the rate of about one a month. The twentieth Comet 
is at the very beginning of its march down the production line today. 
This airplane has received the British equivalent of an airworthiness 
certificate, which permits it to be used in scheduled air transport 
operation, and such operation was commenced on May 2, 1952. The 
Comet is being operated from London to Johannesburg—a total dis- 
tance of 6,724 miles—with a flight time of 18 hours and 40 minutes. 
It is reported that the De Havilland Co. now has on order some 50 
Comets. Air France proposes to use them. British Commonwealth 
Pacific Airlines proposes to use them on Pac ific service. The British 
Overseas Airways will put the Comet into operation between Ber- 
muda and New York as early as the fall of this year. 

There has been considerable criticism of the economy and efficiency 
of the Comet for scheduled airline operation, but the British manu- 
facturing industry is as much aware of those deficiencies as we are, 
and is preparing to correct them with a new type Comet, which is 
expected to be in scheduled operation during the beginning of 1954. 
The British manufacturers have other turbine-powered aircraft in 
the prototype stage which show great promise for operation in sched- 
uled service. The Canadians have also built a jet transport. While 
it is not advanced as far as the Comet, it has been in actual operation 
for an extensive period, and is now being brought up to licensing 
standards. 
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From this brief picture of foreign jet transport development, we 
can see where the tinited States Tanda’ in the jet transport market 
at the present time. On the one hand, our manufacturers promise 
a jet transport sometime in 1957—5 years from now. The British 
manufacturers have a jet transport in operation right now. I am 
sure that it will not be very long before our manufacturers will have 
lost the strong competitive position they have at the present time. 
Anyone who is familiar with the practical facts of international air 
transportation knows that if BOAC or Air France puts an airplane 
on the North Atlantic which exceeds the speed of our pistion-driven 
aircraft by as much as 100 miles per hour, our operators will be forced 
to buy them. If British Commonwealth Pacific put a Comet into 
Pacific service, our Pacific operators will have to buy them. I would 
be the first to say that they should buy them, if that action is neces- 

sary to maintain the present supremacy of our international air trans- 
port: ition system. Certainly, if we cannot preserve the supremacy of 
both our manufacturers and operators, we should preserve our operat- 
ing position in international air transportation even if it is necessary 
for our operators to purchase foreign aircraft. But we must realize 
that once such a trend toward foreign-built aircraft is established, 
other international operators will be forced to follow. Long-estab- 
lished customers of American manufacturers will be lost to the British, 
and once they have been lost, it will be hard to get them back. We 
liave had our experience. 

If we lost our present major share of the world’s transport air- 
craft market, we lose a great deal. In fact, our loss would be almost 
disastrous. By reason of our prewar preparation, our aircraft manu- 
facturing industry during World War II was able to build thousands 
of badly needed transports for military use. Because American manu- 
facturers led the world in the building of transports during the war, 
our international airlines got a head start on everyone in successful 
air transport operations. For this same reason, close cooperation be- 
tween our airlines and our aircraft manufacturers produced the best 
of piston-driven aircraft after the war. American labor, all during 
this period, has been greatly benefited by participation in the building 
of these transports. ‘On the other hand, if we lose a major part of the 
transport aircraft market, we lose the ability to produce rapidly the 
transports and we need in time of war. Our airlines will be placed at a 
a disadvantage in dealing with foreign concerns for their air- 

aft. American labor will be depriv ed of many thousands of good 
rata 

Mr. Chairman, we have gone a good way down this road already— 
so far, in fact, that my bill is a prime essential to the maintainence 
of the American transport aircraft manufacturing industry. A 
vigorous competitor has already been created in the U nited Kingdom— 
a competitor that will use every effort to sell the American operator ; 
a competitor that has great natural advantages over American con- 
cerns. The wage rates “for aircraft workers in the United Kingdom 
are far less than those paid to our aircraft workers. The British 
manufacturer has received grants from his government designed to 
absorb the development cost of these aircraft. Consequently, Mr. 
Chairman, the manufacturer can sell the aircraft at a price which 
does not include any developmental expense. I have no doubt in my 
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mind that by reason of these advantages, plus their 5-year head 
start on American manufacturers, the British will substantially 
undersell any comparable jet that is produced in the United States 
for years to come. This being the case, we will have before long 
precisely the situation which faced this Government in developing its 
merchant marine. We will have American operators faced with 
paying a very substantially higher price for any United States-built 
jet than for one built in the U hited Kingdom or Canada. Since our 
airlines must compete with operators buying these low-cost aircraft, 
we also will be compelled to buy them. 

I strongly recommend to this committee that it look into the future, 
recognize . these practical problems, recognize the urgency of the need 
to maintain our American manufacturing indus try, and accept. the 
solution of these problems which I have proposed in S. 2344. 

In view of the fact that the committee has for consideration in these 
hearings three other bills, 1 would like to comment briefly on those 
bills. The first one is S. 1402, which would provide Government aid in 
the development of a local-service airplane. I hope the committee 
will give careful and sympathetic consideration to this bill, because, 
to my mind, it is an economy measure pure and simple. The local- 
service airlines have been established by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
in order to give needed service to small communities. We who come 
from the Western part of the United States are particularly aware of 
the valuable service those airlines are providing. I feel strongly that 
they are here to stay, for communities and areas which have become 
accustomed to this service will find that they cannot do without it. 
At the present time, almost all of the local-service airlines are using 
DC-3’s—an airplane that was designed and built 15 years ago. I 
have no doubt that the local-service lines could improve their service 
substantially, and reduce their costs, if a new airplane could be de- 
veloped for them. They have worked hard with the manufacturers 
in attempting to secure commitments for the design and construction 
of such an airplane, but as yet have not been completely successful. 
Their best prospect appears to be a Canadian manufacturer I am 
told; and my own preference would be to see a sat isfactory local-service 
transport airplane developed in the United States. Anything the 
Congress can do to further this end will, as I have said, be an economy 
measure; because, for some time to come, it will be necessary for the 
Government to subsidize these small carriers. ‘To the extent that their 
operating costs can be reduced by more —_ ‘rnand efficient airplanes, 
and their operating revenues increased by improvements in service 
which would flow from such an airplane, the Government gains di- 
rectly and immediately. 

The next bill is S. 481—a bill which in general would provide for 
the acquisition by the United States of $100,000,000 worth of transport 
airplanes, which would then be leased to operators for commercial 
purposes. I do not regard this bill as sound legislation. 1 believe 
that we should stick with the principles of the ¢ Civil Aeronauties Act 
of 1938 on this point. That act contemplated the development of a 
privately capitalized and financed domestic air-transport industry. 
The prince iol involved in that act has been successful. The air-trans- 
port fleet has grown since 1938 from about 300 airplanes, with an 
average seating capacity of 18, to over 1,000 airplanes, at the end of 
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1951, with an average seating capacity of approximately 44. All of 
these airplanes were ‘bought with private funds, and I understand that 
many more are now on “order, which will be financed with private 
funds. Consequently, there seems to be no need for the expenditure 
of large sums of Government money to buy airplanes for the airlines, 
since they appear to be « — of buying their own. If we have 
$100 million to spend, I would strongly recommend that we take every 
dollar of it and devote it to the dev elopment of new and modern air- 
craft, in order to maintain our predominant position in transport air- 
craft manufacturing. 

The other bill that is before the committee is S. 477. It provides 
for a direct expenditure of Government funds for the development 
of more modern transport airplanes. A bill similar in principle to 
this one was reported by this committee in 1948, but failed of passage 
at the conclusion of the Eightieth Congress. If the bill had been 
adopted then, and promptly implemented, I feel sure that we would not 
now be in the unfortunate position in which we find ourselves. How- 
ever, at this time, in view of the opposition to this type of legislation, 
1 would be very doubtful whether it could be passed, Consequently, 
it is my recommendation that in the committee’s deliberations atten- 
tion be particularly directed to S. 2344 and 8S. 1402. 

Mr. Chairman, again, I want to thank the chairman for the oppor- 
tunity to appear here tod: ay; and I want to thank this committee for 
giving attention to these vitally important matters. 

The Cuarrman. The committee certainly appreciates your interest 
in these matters, Senator. You are recognized generally as the man 
of vision in Congress so far as aeronautic is concerned. As a member 
of the Commerce Committee which handled aeronautical matters and 
aviation generally prior to the reorganization of the Senate, you were 
always in the forefront, fighting for a place in the sun for American 
aeronautics, and history has proved that you were a man of vision then. 

We are glad to see your interest continued. We regret that when 
this committee took over the work of the old Commerce Committee, 
that you did not come along. We need you on this committee. I am 
sure that the cause of aeronautics would have been enhanced had you 
come to this committee from the original committee. 

So we are very glad to have your views always on aeronautics. 
You come to us once in a while and help us out with your advice and 
counsel, and we always welcome you, we always gain from the words 
that you say. 

Senator McCarran. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. So it is with deep appreciation today that we hear 
your testimony, and certainly any one and all of us who have been 
privileged to hear you must concur that you do look ahead, that you 
do take a progressive attitude, a very decidedly progressive attitude 
toward aeronautics, and what is perhaps best of all, that you take an 
American attitude. 

We thank you very much for coming here. 

Senator McCarran. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Now, the next witness is Jack Scott, Under Secre- 
tary of Commerce. 
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STATEMENT OF JACK GARRETT SCOTT, UNDER SECRETARY FOR 
TRANSPORTATION, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Scorr. Mr. Chairman and Senator McCarran, my name is Jack 
Garrett Scott. I am Under Secretary of Commerce for Transpor- 
tation. 

Preliminarily, I should like to say, Mr. Chairman, what you already 
know, which is that I have occupied that position for a very short 
time. In fact, yesterday was my first full day in the office, and I am 
sure that I do not know ‘enough about the important and complicated 
subject which is brought before you by these bills, certainly not as 
much as I should know. But I hope that I am sufficiently informed 
to present, in general terms, the position of the Department of Com- 
merce with respect to S. 2344 and the related legislative proposals now 
before this committee. 

Later you will hear the testimony of representatives of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, the unit of this Department specifically 
charged with operating the civil airways, administering and enforcing 
safety regulations, and carrying on technical research in aviation. 
Under the Civil Aeronautics Act the ¢ ‘ivil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion is authorized to “undertake or supervise such developmental work 
and service testing as tends to the creation of improved air navigation 

facilities, aircraft engines, propellers, and appliances.” That testi- 
mony will deal m: tinly with the technical phases of aircraft develop- 
ment problems. My presentation will deal with policy matters on this 
subject on behalf of the De ‘partinent as a whole. Leadership i in the 
field of transportation policy v in the executive branch is an obligation 
of the Department of Commerce, both organically and by Presidential 
direction. 

The Department, in furtherance of its general interest and duty 
respecting development of transportation facilities, strongly favors 
the objectives of this legislation, which include the encouragement of 
the United States production of advanced types of aircraft, the reten- 
tion of our traditional role of world leadership in transport aircraft 
manufacturing and operation, and the development and maintenance 
of an adequate potential of aircraft suitable for national defense re- 
quirements. For those reasons, the Department has given consider- 
able study to both the technical and economic problems of aircraft 
development and subsidy aid to air carriers during recent years, and 
therefore has an intense interest in the subhent. -matter of these hear ings. 

It has been traditionally the policy of the Government of the United 
States to leave to private industry, to the greatest possible extent, the 
procurement of its own products and facilities. Private indus ‘try has 
traditionally insisted upon exercising that freedom and reaping the 
benefits which are incident thereto. However, there have been excep- 
tions necessary where the commercial and defense needs of the country 
demanded such extensive and accelerated development that industry 
could not be expected to support them. Examples of such exceptions 
are land grants made to the railroads, air-mail subsidy payments to 
the airlines administered by the Civil Aeronautics Board, and the 
maritime construction-differential and operating-differential subsidy 
programs administered by the Maritime authorities of this Depart- 
ment. 
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Further recognition of the need for assistance to aviation develop- 
ment is given in the aircraft-testing program intended as an adjunct 
to priv ate production, which was authorized by Public Law 867 of the 
Eighty-first Congress. This program has not progressed to any 
appreciable extent because aircraft testing, like aircraft development, 
is an expensive process and the funds made available thus far have 
been inadequate for an effective program. 

The basic questions raised by the bills now before this committee 
are (1) whether the national interest presently requires an exception 
to the policy of development by private industry because of the need 
for encouraging sufficient production potential for the most ad- 
vanced-type ‘of aircraft desirable for both national defense and com- 
merical needs, and (2) if such a need is found to exist, whether such 
exception should follow the construction- differential subsidy ap- 
proach, as proposed by S. 2344, or some other plan. 

In the latter connection, I invite your attention to the testimony 
of Secretary Sawyer before this committee on June 28, 1951, to the 
effect that payment to the air carriers for carrying air mail be based 
upon the cost of carrying the mail plus a fair return on the facilities 
devoted to this service. ~ Payments made in addition thereto would 
be termed subsidies and made available by the Congress, to be ad- 
ministered by the Civil Aeronautics Board. That testimony appears 
in the printed report on the hearing on S. 436 at page 119 and the 
following pages. 

The Department of Commerce believe that this sets forth the basis 
and procedure which should be undertaken with respect to air subsidy 
generally. 

S. 2344 would authorize and direct the Civil Aeronautics Board 
to grant American-flag international air carriers a construction- 
differential subsidy for the purchase of aircraft from American man- 
ufacturers for use in international air transportation. The amount 
of the subsidy would be equal to the excess of the price of such air- 
craft over the price of comparable aircraft produced by foreign manu- 
facturers. It would be designed to cover the price differential between 
a given aircraft model produc ed in the United States and a similar 
model produced in foreign factories. One of the great administrative 
difficulties incident to the passage of this bill would be that of ascer- 
taining price differences for flight equipment produced in this country 
not produced elsewhere. For instance, if the United States produces 
an atomic-powered aircraft which could not be produced in any other 
country, calculating the differences in cost to be paid under this bill 
would be indeed difficult if not impossible. 

Most major airlines of the world are now using United States- 
manufactured piston-engined transports. It would appear then that 
S. 2344 is not primarily intended to apply to the sedate of air- 


craft now in general use, but rather to stimulate development of do- 
mestic pr oduction by enabling United States manufacturers to over- 
come cama competitive disadvantages in the construction of ad- 


vanced-type transports, particularly turbo-prop and turbo-jet units. 

On the basis of the information now available to the Commerce 
Department, it is difficult to determine whether the national interest 
presently requires enactment of further legislation to stimulate ad- 
vanced-type aircraft production in the United States, for three reasons. 
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First, it is probable that private capital may effectively accomplish 
the job as they have done in the past. Second, it does not appear 
feasible to evaluate the stimulating effect on production of the aircraft- 
testing program before that program is given a full and fair trial. 
Third, it is possible that adequate prototype development will be 
contributed by the Department of Defense, in time for general use. 

We question whether the construction-differential subsidy approach 
as proposed for application to international air carriers represents 
the most effective means of achieving the highly salut: ary objective 
in view, for reasons which were submitted i in some detail in our report 
to this committee dated February 14, 1952. In addition, we doubt the 
advisability of limiting the proposed jeu of subsidy to international 
air carriers, when it is the entire United States air transport and air- 
craft manufacturing industries which should receive the stimulus if 
such stimulus is required. Further, since the proposal stems from 
need for stimulating jet-plane production in particular, any action 
taken should be so defined. 

Pending further developments and ultimate determination of need 
for further legislation on this subject, the Civil Aeronautics Board 
would appear to be ina position, through its broad and flexible powers 
in connection with air subsidy, to protect the national inerest. 

The Cuamman. Senator McCarran, do you have any questions or 
observations ¢ 

Senator McCarran. I would like to make just a few observations on 
the Secretary’s statement for the enlightenment of the committee. 

This is not intended to be a general reply to what Mr. Scott said; 
but in a few respects, things which he said would seem to justify 
careful consideration by the committee; and I believe a brief comment 
by me, with respect to these matters, would not be amiss. 

First of all, I found extremely interesting what Mr. Scott had to 
say about the obligation of the Departme nt of Commerce to provide 
leadership in the field of transportation policy. It had always been 
my understanding that the responsibility for fixing policy in this field, 
as in other fields of national activ ity, rested prim: rarily with the Con- 
cress of the United States. I have noted over the last few years an 
increasing tendency—and it has increased and burgeoned most remark- 
ably in the last 18 months—to push and implement the philosophy that 
the executive branch of the Government is to become the policy maker 
in this transportation field. I realize this is a matter which has little 
or nothing to do with the present bill; but since Mr, Scott raised it in 
his statement, I did not feel it should go unnoticed on my part. 

For the information of this committee, I may say that the Appro- 
priations Subcommittee, of which I have the honor to be chairman, 
has gone into this matter quite thoroughly; and members of this 
committee may find * interesting to read “the appropriations hearings 
in this connection. I do not mean to imply in any way that the 
Appropriations Subcommittee is invading or attempting to invade 
the jurisdiction of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce; but the question naturally arose in connection with estimates 
presented to the committee; and we have, as I say, gone into it most 
thoroughly. 

I was struck with the implication which Mr. Scott made, that the 
justification for a construction-differential subsidy would rest in a 
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showing that commercial and defense needs for accelerated develop- 

ment were so great that industry support could not reasonably 

expected. I -annot accept that statement without a caveat. The 
basic justification for the subsidy which this bill would provide is 
indeed the commercial and defense needs of the country; but I do 
not think there is an essential corollary question of what industry 
might be expected to support. Rather, the important question is 
what ¢an we attain without this subsidy. I know that those who 
are familiar with this subject, such as the members of this com- 
mittee, will immediately recognize that this is a very real distinction. 

Mr. Scott said a little later in his presentation ‘that the Depart- 
ment of Commerce understands that private capital may accomplish 
the job effectively and soon. At least, I assume that soon is what 
he meant by a reasonably short time. I think that if Mr. Scott has 
any information on this point he should give it to the committee in 
detail. My own understanding has been that there is nothing what- 
soever on the horizon to indicate any likelihood or even possibility 
that the development of adequate jet-type transport aircraft of 
American manufacture can be attained this year, or next year, or 
at any specified date, without governmental assistance of some nature. 
I might say that this was the “burden of the : argument presented last 
year to my Appropriation Subcommittee in justification of a pro- 
posed appropriation for pressing forward on the jet-prototype pro- 
gram. Although the Department was behind the jet-prototype pro- 
gram at that time and was advancing these very arguments which 
: have mentioned, it is noted that the Department has now shifted 

s position. 

ey. Scott also spoke of adequate prototype development being 
completed by the Department of Defense in time for general use. 
Here, again, I think if Mr. Scott has any specific information on 
what the Department of Defense is doing in this regard that will aid 
the development of a civil transport jet aircraft he should give the 
committee full details. 

In conclusion, I note that Mr. Scott, in his conclusion, gave the 
only specific reason which he offered in his entire statement as a basis 
for opposition by the Department of Commerce to my bill S. 2344: to 
wit, what he called the lack of demonstrated need. ‘The question of 
need, gentlemen of the committee, is for this committee to determine, 
in the first instance; and for the Congress to determine, on the basis 
of this committee’s hearings and recommendations. 

There is one more point on which comment by me may be justified, 
even though I am attempting to keep my comment brief. Mr. Scott 
said that since the proposal embodied in my bill is based on the need 
for stimulating the production of jet airplanes, the bill should so 
specify. In that connection, I only want to point out that what we 
are after is production of the most advanced type of transport air- 
craft. Today, that is jet aircraft. What it may be tomorrow, we do 
not know. It is not my thought that this question of policy should 
be limited to present-day conditions only and should be inapplicable 
if those conditions change; when Congress is fixing policy, it should 
attempt to do it on the broadest possible basis and in such a manner 
that the policy will be applicable to conditions which may arise in the 
future, so far as possible. 
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Now, I am again grateful to know that Mr. Scott, in his conclusion, 
gave the only specific reason which he offered in his entire statement 
as the basis for opposition by the Department of Commerce to m ay 
bill, S. 2344, to wit, what he called the lack of demonstrative nee 
The question of need, Mr. C siete. is for this committee to deter- 
mine in the first instance and for Congress to determine on the basis 
of this committee’s hearings and recommendations. 

I am exceedingly pleased to have Mr. Scott hear my words as to his 
background. I hope he will tring into play in his all-important posi- 
tion the best that has come to him in his experience in the past, and I 
hope that he will, by reason of his past experience and training, look 
with vision into this all-visionary subject. 

When we started in 1934 to draft a law that would govern aviation, 
and which took us 4 years and 16 different bills to finally get to a bill 
that was passed in 1938, we were said to be too visionary. I made 
the statement on the floor of the Senate, and I got a laugh, that the 
day would come when Senators who were sportingly minded could 
leave the Capitol on a Friday afternoon, fly to South Africa, hunt 
big game on Saturday afternoon, and be back for work on Monday 
morning. I was laughed at, but it has been accomplished. If they 
did not bring back big game, at least they were over there and could 
have done it, and the results could have been as I stated. 

The new Secretary comes here fresh from the western field where 
imagination always abounds, and speaking for myself, what little 
assistance I can lend to him in his great work ahead of him, he may 
have that assistance at any time, anywhere, if he will call on me. I 
appreciate his presence here. 

Mr. Scorr. I am very grateful to you, Senator, for your state- 
ment. 

Senator McCarran. I thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will have to 
leave you now. 

The CrarMan. We are sorry to have you leave, Senator. Mr. 
Scott is an expert in many fields of tr ansportation, but, so far as I 
know, this is his first experience in the field of aeronautical transporta- 
tion. But having known Mr. Scott so many, many years, and his 
father before him, I am very certain, Senator McCarran, that he is 
going to learn very rapidly. He is that kind of a fellow. 

Do you care to make any reply at all? 

Mr. Scorr. I should like to make just one response. 

Senator, certainly so far as I am personally concerned, as to the 
first point you made, I am in wholehearted and thorough accord with 
the proposition that the transportation policy of this country should 
be determined by the Congress. In the act which chartered and created 
the Department of Commerce, that Department was specifically di- 
rected to foster and promote transportation and transportation facili- 
ties. I am quite sure that the Secretary agrees with the proposition 
that the activities of the Department of Commerce will be confined 
to the development of recommended policies for the executive branch 
and not seek in any way at all to usurp any privilege or prerogative 
of the power of Congress. 

Senator McCarran. Knowing the Secretary as I do, I am entirely 
in accord with his statement. I believe that is his attitude. 

Mr. Scorr. Thank you. 
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The Cnamrman. Thank you, Senator McCarran, for coming here. 

I would like to insert in the record at this point the letter by Thomas 
W. Davis, Acting Secretary of Commerce, and the report of the De- 
partment of Commerce on 8S. 2344. 

(The letter and report referred to are as follows :) 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C., February 14, 1952. 
Hon. Epwin C. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: This is in further reply to your request of October 23, 
1951, for this Depariment’s comments on S. 2344, a bill to provide for con- 
struction-differential subsidies in the case of air carriers engaged in interna- 
tional air transportation. 

Because of the Civil Aeronautics Administration’s experience with the re- 
lated prototype aircraft testing program, and its general familiarity with prob- 
lems of transport aircraft development and production, as well as the Mari- 
time Administration’s experience in administering a construction-differential 
subsidy program, we have made in the enclosed report a number of observa- 
tions concerning the proposed bill which may be of value to your committee. 

This Department strongly favors the general objectives of S. 2344, which are 
to encourage the production of United States manufactured transport aircraft 
of the most advanced types and their operation on the routes of United States 
international air carriers, and to retain this country’s traditional role of world 
leadership in transport aircraft manufacturing and operation. 

We seriously question, however, whether the construction-differential subsidy 
approach under S. 2344 represents the most effective means of achieving this 
objective, for reasons which are set forth in detail in the enclosed report. 

We feel that there would be more effective inducement to industry to finance 
aircraft development with private capital, at minimum cost to the Government 
and maximum latitude for company initiative, if there were available stronger 
support for the carrying out of the federally sponsored aircraft testing program 
authorized by Public Law 867, Eighty-first Congress, particularly with respect 
to turbine units. 

We are advised by the Bureau of the Budget that it would interpose no ob- 
jection to the submission of this report. 

We shall be pleased to be of whatever further assistance we can in con- 
nection with your committee's consideration of S. 2344. 

Sincerely yours, 
THos. W. Davis, 
Acting Secretary of Commerce. 
Enclosure. 


REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE ON S§. 2344 


S. 2344 basically authorizes the Civil Aeronautics Board to grant American- 
flag international air carriers a construction-differential subsidy for the pur- 
ehase of aircraft from American manufacturers for use in international air 
transportation. This subsidy would be equal to the excess of the price of such 
aircraft over the price of comparable aircraft produced by foreign manufac- 
turers. This construction-differential subsidy, which has had a parallel in 
the American merchant marine field since 1936, is intended to enable American 
aircraft manufacturers to produce for American-flag international air carriers 
the most advanced transport aircraft at prices competitive with comparable air- 
craft constructed abroad. 

The construction-differential subsidy, as proposed, is designed to cover the 
price differential between a given aircraft model produced in United States 
and foreign factories. Since most major airlines of the world are now using 
United States-manufactured piston-engined transports, it would appear that 
S. 2344 is not primarily intended to apply to the production of aircraft now in 
general use, but rather is aimed at aiding United States manufacturers in over- 
coming a possible competitive disadvantage in the construction of new type 
transporis, particularly in the turboprop or turbojet categories. 
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ECONOMIC JUSTIFICATION 


The justification for a construction-differential subsidy would seem to be 
based upon the assumptions that a differential will in fact exist between the 
sales prices of turbine-powered aircraft produced in the United States and 
abroad, and further, that United States-manufactured turboprop- and turbojet- 
powered aircraft of the future will be only technically equivalent and possibly 
even inferior to foreign models. At present, these are open questions. 

Traditionally, American automotive and aviation products have dominated 
world markets because of our superior technological production know-how and 
competitive prices. Utilization of mass production techniques based on the 
existence of a large domestic market has led to lower unit costs than could 
be obtained abroad, and has largely overcome the effects of relatively high 
United States labor and other costs. Shipbuilding, which is still largely a craft 
industry and therefore cannot realize the benefits of mass production, has been 
a notable exception. 

Turbine-powered aircraft, particularly the long-range jet transports required 
by United States international air carriers, are now in their earliest develop- 
mental stage in this country. Although one United States aircraft manufacturer 
has estimated that his sales prices for aircraft comparable to the turbojet De 
Havilland Comet or the turboprop Vickers Viscount would be somewhat higher 
than the tentative prices quoted by the British, it is still too early to say defi- 
nitely whether United States prices will in fact be higher. This will depend 
in part on whether the same aircraft will in the future be used interchange- 
ably on domestic and international routes. If our domestic operators, which 
represent the largest single market in the world, are able to utilize substantially 
the same aircraft as our international operators, United States manufacturers 
could use assembly-line methods of production which would mean lower unit 
costs per aircraft. However, some industry observers feel that the market for 
long-range turbine-powered aircraft will not be of such a size as to permit large- 
scale production. In that event, United States unit costs would of course 
increase. 

FACTORS COUNTERBALANCING A PRICE DIFFERENTIAL 


While United Kingdom and Canadian manufacturers now appear to have a 
technical lead in the manufacture of turbine-powered aircraft, this situation 
is expected to change because of military and other developmental work in the 
United States. The recent report of the CAA Prototype Aircraft Advisory Com- 
mittee’s Foreign Survey Group stated: 

“The United States has superior aerodynamic, structural, and production 
knowledge and experience, and when new United States designs are initiated 
the results of this knowledge and experience will produce aircraft superior 
to those now flying and in the design stage in foreign countries, provided that 
operational experience is soon gained in this country to aid in reaching the 
proper design solutions.” 

It has been the practice of United States international airlines to operate 
only the most modern and efficient equipment. Thus, if United States manu- 
facturers produce a technically superior aircraft, there appears little doubt 
that it would be purchased by American-flag lines, notwithstanding a moderate 
price differential. 

Another factor which may tend to counterbalance any moderate price differ- 
ential which may exist between comparable United States and foreign air- 
craft is the natural preference of United States airlines for United States-manu- 
factured transports. This stems largely from such practical operating and 
maintenance considerations as differences in United States and foreign stand- 
ards as well as the matter of spare-parts supply, particularly in the event of 
an all-out war. 

The fact that foreign transport aircraft are subject to a 15-percent United 
States import duty would narrow down any price differential which exists 
between foreign and United States-manufactured transports. 

Still another consideration is the fact that a price differential would presum- 
ably not have the same influence on United States international carriers who 
receive an operating subsidy as it would if such carriers operated on a non- 
subsidy basis. 
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SOME ADVANTAGES OF THE CONSTRUCTION-DIFFERENTIAL SUBSIDY APPROACH 


A construction-differential subsidy might well stimulate civil prototype trans- 
port aircraft development, now at a virtual standstill, by providing United States 
aircraft manufacturers with firm orders for a given number of advanced proto- 
type aircraft of a certain type at a price which included developmental expenses. 

In addition to providing a direct stimulus, the subsidy might further en- 
courage United States manufacturers to proceed with prototype development 
by offering them some measure of protection against the sale of potentially 
lower-cost foreign aircraft to United States international airlines. 

If such development were to be undertaken under the stimulus of 8. 2344, 
it should result in the availability to United States international carriers of 
United States-manufactured turbine-powered aircraft with which to meet for- 
eign airline competition. This should obviate any requirement for United States 
airlines to buy foreign turbine-powered aircraft, and to accept the operational 
disadvantages the use of such aircraft would entail. 

Some feeling has been expressed that the procedure under §S. 2344 might 
minimize the Federal Government’s role as middleman, and maintain to the 
maximum extent normal manufacturer-airline relationships in the develop- 
ment and purchase of new transports. It should be noted, however, that under 
section 417 (b) the Board and other interested agencies are to review plans 
for carriers’ acquisition of new equipment, and further, that the Board has 
certain other possible controls, 

Under the 8S. 2344 procedure airlines would enjoy a maximum freedom of 
choice as between various United States transport manufacturers. By the 
same token, the benefits of S. 28344 would probably be fairly widely spread among 
the various transport manufacturers. 


SOME DISADVANTAGES TO THIS APPROACH 


The fact that subsidy payments under 8. 2344 would tend to be spread among 
a number of manufacturers might well result in an individual manufacturer’s 
receiving such a limited number of aircraft orders that only a small portion 
of his heavy developmental expenses could be absorbed. Accordingly, there 
might be insufficient incentive to the manufacturers to proceed with the develop- 
ment of the new aircraft. In this connection it should be noted that the United 
States international airlines have up to now constituted a much smaller market 
for transport aircraft than have our domestic carriers. 

While there would be stimulus of competition among American manufacturers, 
there might well develop under S. 2344 an excessive and expensive duplication 
of jet transport development which might cost Federal taxpayers a large sum 
while not resulting in markedly superior aircraft (such as might be achieved 
by a cooperative approach). 

Some observers have been concerned by the fact that a construction-differential 
subsidy would, in effect, add to the operating subsidy now enjoyed by United 
States international air carriers. However, it would seem that this factor could 
be taken care of by appropriate adjustment of the carriers’ mail pay subsidy. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIFFICULTIES 


The administrative difficulties of a construction-differential subsidy program 
for aircraft would appear to be substantial. The 15 years’ experience of the 
Maritime Administration and Maritime Commission testifies to the extreme diffi- 
culty that would be encountered by the Civil Aeronautics Board in the accurate 
determination of a subsidy as proposed in 8S. 2344, In many cases the Maritime 
Administration has found it virtually impossible to obtain reliable and adequate 
cost data in foreign shipbuilding centers. Foreign governments and shipbuilders 
naturally have been opposed to opening their records to United States compet- 
itors, especially on products where their national defense is involved. Material 
and labor costs, overhead and profit rates, and construction practices and effi- 
ciency have varied widely between United States and foreign shipyards, making 
cost comparisons difficult. In many cases, therefore, the calculation of partic- 
ular cost items on which precise data have not been available has had to be a 
composite of assumption and extrapolation. 

In the aviation field, these difliculties would be compounded largely because 
of the constant change and evolution in aircraft development. In a dynamic 
industry such as aviation, and particularly in the case of jet aircraft, it is diffi- 
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cult to foresee situations in which approximately the same type of aircraft 
would be produced both here and abroad so as to permit the cost comparisons 
necessary in order to calculate the subsidy. For example, in the case of tech- 
nological advances in the United States, how would the foreign cost of such an 
advance be computed? The aircraft industry is still relatively new and subject 
to constant change in its methods and costs of production, which vary widely 
from company to company and from country to country. 

S. 2344 directs that in those cases where aircraft with similar plans and speci- 
fications have not been constructed abroad, the CAB shall estimate the foreign 
costs by use of a formula or formulas. It is our feeling that mathematically 
accurate costs and a differential subsidy determined by means of an arbitrary 
formula would be extremely difficult to justify. 

Obviously, efforts could be made to profit from the experience of the Maritime 
Administration and Commission. Perhaps a more workable method could be 
devised to determine the proper size of the differential subsidy, or possibly the 
detailed formula approach could be discarded in favor of an arbitrary or simpler 
method which would produce the desired results. In any ease, it appears that 
administrative costs might be high and that quite a large staff of supervisors, 
inspectors, and cost accounting personnel might be required. 

PAYMENT FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE FEATURES 

S. 2344 provides that in addition to the construction-differential subsidy, the 

Board shall pay the cost of any features incorporated in flight equipment for 
national defense purposes. Presumably, this would include the cost of any 
changes made in the aircraft over and above commercial requirements, which 
are deemed necessary to make the aircraft suitable for economical and rapid 
conversion to military usage in time of war or emergency. However, the pro- 
posed legislation does not define such features. 
' We believe that considerable difficulty would be encountered in attempting to 
distinguish between national defense and commercial features in aircraft, be- 
cause of the many national defense features which are inherent in any transport. 
For example, in the case of speed, where would the line be drawn between com- 
mercial and national defense needs? 

In the maritime field, numerous difficulties have arisen in interpreting the 
national defense provisions of the Maritime Act because of the generality of the 
applicable language. 

The Cuatmrmman. We will now hear from Charles F. Horne, Ad- 
ministrator of Civil Aeronautics. 


STATEMENT OF’ CHARLES F. HORNE, ADMINISTRATOR OF CIVIL 
AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Horne. Mr. Chairman, I am Charles F. Horne, Administra- 
tor of the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very gratified to appear here today to present 
the information on foreign jet transport aircraft which you require 
for your consideration of proposed additional prototype and con- 
struction subsidy legislation. You have indicated, Mr. Chairman, 
that you would be particularly interested in the report by the CAA 
foreign survey group, and other information about the availability 
of foreign jet transports, their cost of manufacture and operation, 
and their operating characteristics. First, then, let me introduce for 
the record the report entitled “Foreign Civil Transport Aircraft 
Development Progress,’ made for the Prototype Aircraft Advisory 
Committe of the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

The CuHarrman. We will be very pleased to have that in our 
files. It is an excellent report. We have gone over it and we are 
finding that it is of great value to us. 

Mr. Horne. The group that went to Europe last year and wrote 
the report, found that British experience gave them an apparent 3- 
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to 5-year advantage over the United States in the turbine-powered air- 
craft field at that time. British Overseas Airways Corp. now has in 
operation several jet-powered Comets on the route from London to 
Johannesburg, South Africa. More Comets will go into operation 
shortly, and possibly well before the end of this year they will be 
operating between New York and the British West Indies. The com- 
petitive impact of the British jets on United States-flag carriers is 
shown on this map. Heavy lines indicate routes on which the Comet 
will be operated by the British and others. Light lines show the 
routes of United States-flag carriers. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is quite apparent that the wisdom of many 
of the remarks by Senator McCarran is shown by this chart, and the 
definite competition that there will be between the British Comet and 
our own airlines. As you can see, sir, the routes are parallel and the 
competition will be very keen, just as Senator McCarran indicated. 

There are definite limitations on what can be done to hasten the 
development of competitive United States aircraft. At best, as a 
most optimistic estimate it would take a minimum of 3 years to get a 
United States manufactured jet transport ready for airline service ; 
a realistic estimate would be 5 to 6 years. In addition to the basic 
design work—part of which has been completed by some of our major 
manufacturers—there must be extensive testing of the aircraft in con- 
nection with its airworthiness certification, functioning and reliability 
tests, and proving runs. Further, of course, the airline itself must 
become familiar with the aircraft, train crews, set up maintenance, 
et cetera. All of this takes time. In my opinien we are already 
overdue to conduct tests on certain existing types of jet aircraft to 
obtain design, operating, airway and airport data urgently needed 
by the Government to pave the way for safe and efficient use of these 
new aircraft. 

In terms of legislation, the testing can be accomplished under the 
existing authority of Public Law 867, the Prototype Testing Act, 
which originated i in this committee. No new legislation is required. 
We have a pending application for appropriations needed for this 
purpose. I sincerely hope we get these funds. 

Other witnesses before this committee will testify more about the 
jet aircraft which the United States manufacturers ean build. In 
order to assist you in determining how these aircraft would measure 
up against those now being built ‘and dev eloped abroad, I would like 
to supplement the findings given in the foreign survey group report 
with an over-all comparison ‘of United States and foreign designs, and 
provide information on availability and costs. 

We have shown in tables A and B—which are attached here and 

which I submit for such uses as you care to make of them—the prin- 
cipal characteristics and performance values on turbine-powered civil 
transports, both turbo-jet and turbo-prop powered. These figures, 
taken from available sources, are intended to provide an over-all 
general comparison. The rapid advances in airframe and power- 
plant design, the many unknown factors in the civil operation of tur- 
bine-powered transports, and the competitive aspects of transport 
manufacture, preclude accurate comparison at this time. Testimony 
by manufacturers, operators, and others will shed additional light 
on various phases. 
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Of the jet transports listed, only the Comet I is in scheduled opera- 
tion. I have here a picture of Comet I, three of them flying in forma- 
tion, indicating, to some degree, the advances which the United 
Kingdom has made in the practical development and use of this type 
of transport. This Comet I has had the benefit of a well-planned 
and well-executed program of airworthiness and airline testing, under 
a wide variety of conditions, since the first flight in July 1949. The 
Comet II was first flown in February of this year, and probably 
will not go into scheduled operation until sometime in 1953. 

The CuarrmMan. Is the Comet IT radically changed from Comet I? 

Mr. Horne. Not radically, sir, but very importantly changed in 
the great increase in its engine power and in its fuel capacity, so 
that it will have a much longer range and, therefore, be much more 
practical in operation for long hauls, for which it was primarily 
designed. 

The Cuarrman. Does it have a greater carrying capacity, a greater 
pay load ¢ 

Mr. Horne. About the same, sir. 

The CHarrman. That is the weakness in the Comet, its pay load. 

Mr. Horne. In my opinion, sir, that might prove to be one of its 
weaknesses in the future; yes. 

The CHairman. Forty percent less than the conventional piston- 
engine type plane. 

Mr. Horne. That is correct, 

The CHarrman. And 40 percent is quite a lot of percentage. 

Mr. Horne. It certainly is, sir, when you measure it in dollars and 
passengers. 
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The Canadian Avro jetliner was first flown in August 1949, and has 
since accumulated a considerable amount of flying time, including 
the establishment of a number of United States and Canadian inter- 
city transport speed records. 

The Lockheed L-193 and Boeing 473 jet transports are primarily 
engineering studies, and to my knowledge, actual construction has 
not been started. It is very possible that the aircraft actually built 
by these manufacturers would differ substantially from the designs 
shown here. 

The Cuarrman. What about the Avro? Do you know much about 
it ¢ 

Mr. Horne. It has an even shorter range and shorter capacity, 
and I would say that it was less advanced than the Comet. How- 
ever, it has many characteristics which would maké it extremely 
valuable from the study standpoint. It is not intended, I believe, 
as a pri actical transport, for any practical use in actual operations. 
It is an inner-shell prototype which would have to have a great deal 
more work and new designs put into it, as Senator McCarran, in- 
dicated, before it would be practical for certification. It is very 
useful for tests, but before it could be certificated for actual opera- 
tion there would have to be some considerable development of it. 

Neither the Bristol Britannia nor the Lockheed Super-Constella- 
tion, with turboprop-power plants, has been flown. The first flight 
of the Britannia may come within a few months. The first flight 
of the Lockheed will probably not take place until next year. This, 
of course, is the utilization of turboprop engines in existing airplanes. 

The British experience with turboprop transports genet ‘ally j is ahead 
of the United States primarily by virtue of the work done to develop 
the Vickers Viscount, a medium range transport equivalent in class 
to our Convair and Martin 202. The prototype of this airplane was 
first flow in July 1948, and the production model may go into airline 
service this year. The only American aircraft in this class is the 
Allison-powered Convair, which has been flying since December 1950. 

Aircraft costs: The jet transport is basically a more simple air- 
craft than one with piston engines. The elimination of propellers 
and their controls, shorter Janding gear, and the possibility of draw- 
ing cabin pressure and heat from the turbine compressors, all aid in 
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simplifying the design. However, the higher speeds and special oper- 
ating techniques introduce structural, control, and other problems. 
Further, to carr y a specified payload over a long range, a larger air- 
craft is required, mainly because of the increased amount of fuel. 

You will note that the figures previously shown provide little infor- 
mation on the comparative costs of United States and British-built 
jet transports. It may be said that generally the United States trans- 
ports will cost considerably more, primarily because they probably 
will be a faster aircraft intended for a longer-range operation and, 
hence, larger. 

Operating costs: Studies made indicate that the direct-operating 
costs of the jet transports may be equivalent to those for efficient 
piston-engined transports, despite the greater initial cost and the use 
of much larger amounts of fuel. These increases are compensated for 
by the greater work capacity of the jet transport and a lower fuel 
cost. There are many unknowns in these computation which must be 
determined through study, test, and service before accurate figures 
can be established. The unknowns include operating procedures, costs 
of fuel, and maintenance aspects. 

Availability: As I said earlier, no United States jet transport can 
possible be available for from 2% to 5 or 6 years, even thinking opti- 
mistically, and that would only be if we got started right now. 

Comets are being delivered to BOAC, and commitments by BOAC, 
Canadian Pacific Airlines, British Commonwealth Pacific ‘Airways, 
Union Aeromaritime de Transport, Royal Canadian Air Force, and 
others are reported to cover the first 45 ships. The last of these should 
be delivered by late 1954, which represents a production rate of about 
one ship per month, An additional production source is being set up 
in Belfast, Ireland, and the production rate should then be substan- 
tially increased. As a comparison, in 1951 Lockheed Constellation 
production averaged two ships per month and Douglas DC—6 series 
averaged three ships per month. 

I have a chart here which is a graphic presentation of the availa- 
bility of a United States jet transport in comparison with the Comet, 
based upon optimism, and I might say very optimistic assumptions 
with respect to United States transport timing. I think it is worthy, 
in looking at this chart, to note that the time in years is the crucial 
factor. Already the United Kingdom has started and has been en- 
gaged on this design and de ‘velopme nt for a long time. As noted on 
the chart, the first flight took place in 1949, and the initial production, 
you will note, is very slow, only a few aireraft. However, starting in 
1952, you will notice the curve starts to rise sharply, showing that the 
actual production per year of British jet tr a will rise sharply 
and will be maintained at a rate of about 1.5 per month. Now they 
may increase their rate, but certainly they are in a position right now 
to assure themselves of a rate of 1.5 of these jet transports per month. 
On the other hand, looking at the blue line, in the first place you 
might say the United States has not yet started, and unless something 
is done there is some doubt in my mind that we will start. Even if we 
start now, in the middle of 1952, it would certainly be, as a minimum, 
1955 before we could start any type of production, and then, even if we 
produce at a comparable rate, it would be 1957 before we could be 
producing the same number of aircraft that the competitor can 
produce. 
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With respect to turboprop transports, the Britannia is scheduled to 
fly this summer and to be in trans-Atlantic operations in 1954. BOAC 
has ordered 26 of these ships, which, with the exception of one test 
ship, constitutes the entire present production program reported to 
date. 

The Lockheed turboprop Super-Constellation will probably not be 
flown for another year and hence commercial use appears to be much 
farther away than the Britannia’s 1954 schedule. 

Turning to medium range, turboprop transports, the British Vickers 
Viscount Is in production ‘for British E turopean Airways, Air France, 
and Aer Lingus of Ireland. Prototypes have been intensively tested 
by BEA and it should go into scheduled operation late this year or 
early in 1953. The only United States turboprop transport that has 
been flown, the Convair Turboliner, has accumulated less than 100 
hours of flying and is slated to remain in demonstration and test work 
for several years. No production plans have been reported. 

To summarize, the availabilty of turbine-powered aircraft, the Brit- 
ish have several years’ time advantage in all classes. This advantage 
may be credited to a bold program, well executed. Only time will tell 
whether the ‘y have properly timed their conversion to turbines. From 
the standpoint of gaining experience they are well ahead. Economic- 
ally, the result will de _pend on the extent of service troubles en- 
countered and the cost of operating turbines which will increase 
markedly in efficiency in the next few years. 

Now Mr. Scott, from the Department of Commerce, has already 
testified on the policy questions, but I presume, sir, you would like 
to have my views on the various prototype bills that you are con- 
sidering in connection with these hearings. 

The Crarrman. Yes, indeed. Before you go into that, what are 
your estimates as to the efficacy of the two types of jet planes, the 
turboprop and jet? 

Mr. Horne. In my opinion, sir, there is a need for both types. 
Perhaps an oversimplified distinction in the value of each would be 
that the jet transport is necessary for the fast trade, whereas the turbo- 
prop has a strong future, in my opinion, as becoming an economical 
long-haul and short-haul carrier. 

In other words, the turboprop, I think, will give the piston engine 
a strong run for its money in the not too distant future, in the bulk 

carrying of freight, cargo, mail and passengers, particularly coach 
passengers, where the actual cost of transportation becomes the de- 
termining factor; whereas, the jet transport is needed and will be used 
for the long-haul, fast transport, both of passengers and mail, wherein 
time is such an important factor that whatever increase in cost may 
finally be determined between the straight jet and turboprop will be 
justified in favor of the straight jet for the fast operation. 

Does that answer your question, sir? 

The Cramman. Yes, it does, in a way. The turboprop requires a 
shorter landing field ¢ 

Mr. Horne. I think the turboprop could be designed to use a some- 
what shorter landing field. 

The Cuairman. A somewhat shorter landing field than the piston 
engine type? 
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Mr. Horne. No, sir, I would say they would be very similar, that 
the length for the landing field required for the turboprop and piston 
would be about the same. 

The CuarrmMan. How does the speed compare with the piston type? 

Mr. Horne. I think they would have very similar speeds, with pos- 
sibly a little greater speed for the turboprop, but the difference in 
speed would not be nearly as significant as it would be with the 
jet. 

The Carman. What about simplicity of design of the turboprop 
in rag. ° arison with the piston type 

Mr. Horne. I would say, in a practical operating stage, the sim- 
plicity of design would be greater in the turboprop. 

The Cuarrman. It would be more simple than the piston type? 
Mr. Horne. Yes, sir. The cost of maintenance, up-keep, opera- 
tion, particularly operation, of the turboprop may well prove to be, 

if the design trend continues, cheaper than the piston engine. 

The CuairMan, That is, it uses cheaper fuel ¢ 

Mr. Horne. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. And would not require perhaps as much overhaul- 
ing of the engine? 

Mr. Horne. I think it should be simpler and cheaper in mainte- 
nance and operating costs. 

The CuarrMan. All right, you may go ahead. 

Mr. Horne. I assume, gentlemen, you would like to have my views 
to the various prototype bills that you are considering in connection 
with these hearings. For some time now, CAA has favored Govern- 
ment assistance in prototype development. I still strongly favor Gov- 
ernment assistance in aircraft development wherever required. 

At this time, however, I do not know whether there would be any 
great advantage in additional legislation. In my opinion, the ad- 
vantage lies in appropriations, and appropriations is the thing that 
is needed now. ‘To some extent, industry has gone ahead on its 
Own. 

Development of new aircraft takes time. Industry can probably go 
ahead now, faster than the Government, since the Government has 
not yet started. In the case of the local-service airline replacement 
for the DC-3—which, until very recently, I think we thought might 
require some Government assistance—we are reliably informed that 
Lockheed, Douglas, and Canadair are studying to produce a suitable 
aircraft without Government help. We understand Canadair prob- 
ably will proceed with this actual construction. Under the cireum- 
stances, we feel the enactment of S. 1402 unnec cessary at this time. 

In regard to S. 477 and 8. 481 

The Cuairman. Before you leave that bill, do any of these con- 
templated studies and research work contemplate a turboprop local 
plane? 

Mr. Horne. Not to my knowledge, sir. The designs under dis- 
cussion so far have been on the piston engine air prop. 

The CuairMan. Is that good or bad? 

Mr. Horne. I think the immediate requirement for the DC-3 re- 
2 or I should say something in addition to the DC-3 we al- 

sady have, indicates the desirability ofa piston engine for some years. 
It is my understanding the unavailability of turboprop- powered planes 
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will make it probably impractical to use turboprop DC-3 replace- 
ments for some time. 

The CuairmMan. For what reason ? 

Mr. Horne. Because of the delays in the development of a suitable 
turboprop-powered plane. 

The Cuatrman. If a turboprop is cheaper to operate and that is 
why we have to have a replacement for the DC—8, then we would have 
more efficient operation at less cost / 

Mr. Horne. That is true, sir, but the development of engines, the 
development of power plants, as we all know, has been stimulated and 
largely financed by military requirements. It so happens that mili- 
tary requirements have resulted in a little more work and a little 
faster operation in the development of jet power plants than they 
have in turboprop power plants, and to finance the development of 
power plants solely for civil requirements would be very, very costly. 
Consequently, we are dependent, to a high degree, on military de- 
velopment of power plants. 

For this reason we do have, or at least I think we have, a suit: _ 
jet power plant, but Iam very doubtful as to how soon we can have 
suitable lightweight turboprop power plant. 

The CHarrmMan. Did you say they were experimenting with the 
Convair? 

Mr. Horne. Yes, sir, but then that isa larger aircraft. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, it is a little larger. 

Mr. Horne. And there is considerable doubt as to whether that 
airplane will prove sufficiently economical for people to order. I 
know there have been no orders for it yet. I think it is a step in the 
right direction, but apparently nobody has been willing to order any 
of them. 

The Cuarrman. Is the Convair a relatively small plane? 

Mr. Horne. It is quite a bit larger than the DC-3, sir. 

The CHamrman. Yes, it is a little larger, but it is still a small plane. 

Mr. Horne. It is a two-engine airplane rather than a four-engine 
airplane, but it is a relatively larger airplane than the DC-3 re- 
placement. 

The Cuairman. Yes, it carries a few more passengers. All right, 
go ahead. 

Mr. Horne. In regard to S. 477 and 8. 481, they may be character- 
ized as “all-out” prototype bills covering all types of advanced trans- 
port aircraft. Although American development of advanced-type 
aircraft, particularly in the turbine category, has not come along as 
fast as some of us might have wished, particularly in view of British 
developments, the fact remains that steady progress is being made in 
this country. Although there are certainly no grounds for any com- 
placency, we cannot state that progress has been so limited that Gov- 
ernment development money is absolutely necessary to get any results. 
We cannot see the requirement for S. 447 and 8. 481 for this reason. 
However, I would like to make it clear, it is my opinion that some 
sort of positive Government encouragement is necessary to accelerate 
design and production results if we are to have new designs produced 
in time to catch up with foreign ¢ ompetition. 

I must say I strongly agree with Senator McCarran in that respect. 


I have Mr. Harold D. Hockstra of the CAA here, who was the chair- 
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man of the foreign survey group. He is available to answer any ad 
tions you may have on the report that has been put into the reco 

The Cuarman. Mr. Sweeney has a question. 

Mr. Sweeney. Mr. Horne, it was reported to us yesterday that 
one of the airframe manufacturers said the bottleneck was in engines, 
both jet and turboprop engines. You referred to that just a few 
minutes ago. Will you comment further? 

Mr. Horne. Yes. 

Mr. Sweeney. In that connection, it was stated that there would 
be no suitable, as I understood, jet engines available for commercial 
use for another 5 years, and when they were available the airframe 
manufacturers by that time could easily produce the proper frame. 
Do you agree with that, or do I understand you think there is a suit- 
able jet engine but not suitable turboprop engine 

Mr. Horne. In my own opinion, it is true that right now, today, 
there is no suitable jet engine, but I think that there w vill be a suitable 
jet engine for transport aircraft in a matter of perhaps 2 years. 
Therefore, I think that now is the time to start the airframe design 
development and production, in order not to lose the time which we 
certainly will lose if we do not start right now. 

What the manufacturer said I understand perfectly, and we had the 
same statement, that right now, today, we do not have the perfect jet 
engine for the transport type, and we do not, but we have some mighty 
good jet engines, and I feel sure that before.anybody can actually 
ss an airframe the jet engines will be ready to be put into it. 

‘ow, on the turboprops I am not so optimistic, as far as a really 
practical, inexpensive to operate turboprop is concerned. I think in 
that development the turboprop is also the bottleneck, as I stated be- 
fore, and it will be more years before we will have a really suitable 
turboprop engine than it will be before we really have a suitable jet 
engine. I think, however, that the manufacturer who spoke to you was 
a little pessimistic and I heard others who talked to me who were a 
little more optimistic in their ability to produce the jet, if they could 
start now and if we had the opportunity to do the testing necessary to 
give them the airworthiness information and the r egulatory y informa- 
tion without which their design might not be usable. 

The Cuarmman. On that point, how much of a study js the CAA 
making of the Comet J and Comet //, and these jet planes, how much 
of a study are you making and have you been making? Are you doing 
as much as you can and as much as you should ? 

Mr. Horne. In my opinion, no, sir, but we have tried, within the 
severe limitations of funds available and personnel available, to obtain 
all the information we could and to keep as abreast of it as we could. 

We have tried, by cooperative effort with our own manufacturers, 
our own industry, to form teams and groups to study these matters. 
So I would say between the CAA and the manufacturers, although I 
think the manufacturers have produced more effort and more people 
than the CAA, because we do not simply have the people to put into 
it, the results are that we are well abreast of what everybody else is 
doing. The difficulty is we do not have the material nor the money to 
do it ourselves. 

The Cuairman. To what extent do the British permit you to study 
the Jet Land Jet I1? 
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Mr. Horne. I would say we have had good opportunities to study it 
rather thoroughly. However, there is considerable data which they 
have not actually given us ~ yet. Would you care to supplement 
that in any way, Mr. Hockstra 

Mr. Hocxsrra. The Br ih were extremely cooperative during the 
visit of our foreign survey group last June through England and 
through the de Havilland Co., in showing us what they had, showing 
us their production as it went along. Prior to that representatives 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administration have had the opportunity to 
fly in the Comet. I think those are the primary points on which we 
have had cooperation with respect to that particular aircraft. 

The Cuatrman. We would be probably ahead as a nation if we 
bought the Comet I and Comet IL and turned you folks loose on it 
and see what you can do? 

Mr. Horne. Senator, you are so right. 

The CuarrmMan. You mean turning you loose? 

Mr. Horne. No, sir; I mean getting the airplane so we can get a 
proper testing of it. 

The Cuarrman. Yes; I would think that the would be a very con- 
structive thing for America, because undoubtedly, sooner or later, 
if this new type of plane proves efficient and successful, certainly our 
aircraft industry will go into production on them and you folks who 
will be called upon for expert advice and counsel will not know very 
much about it. As you say, industry perhaps is ahead of CAA at the 
present time, but it should not be. You folks ought to be out there 
where you could be very helpful, because the line you have drawn on 
the chart there goes pretty near straight up, and you can’t do very 
much fooling around, if we are going to catch up at your point mark- 
ing 1957. 

Did you finish your line of questions ? 

Mr. Sweeney. Mr. Horne, are you prepared to authorize the Comet 
to fly in this country, or does that present peculiar problems? We 
have heard that there are plans by BOAC to start operations between 
Bermuda and this country soon. 

Mr. Horne. That presents considerable problems. As a question 
of authorizing the use of the Comet by American manufacturers, 
that would be, of course, up to the Civil Aeronautics Board first. Asa 
question of authorizing the flight of a foreign aircraft into this coun- 
try, that would not be a question of authorization, it would be a ques- 
tion of preparation and arrangement, because, of course, we have 
reciprocal matters. So it is not a question of authorizing flights of 
United States aircraft to foreign countries, and vice versa, it is a 
question of arranging for them. 

The Cuarrman. What do you mean by “arranging?” 

Mr. Horne. Seeing to it that the testing, navigation, “and traffic con- 
trol arrangement and understanding as to the time, and so forth, 
have been arranged so the flight would be safe. I think we are all 
aware of the fact that the handling of jet transports in congested 
areas such as the New York areas will present some very interesting 
and difficult problems, and one of the reasons that the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration has repeatedly requested for funds under Public 
Law 867 has been for the purpose of air traffic control, testing, and 
coordination of handling jet transports. 

The Cuarmman. All right; we thank you, sir. 

(The tables referred to are as follows:) 

20732—52——-9 
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TABLE B.—Principal characteristics of civil turbo-prop transports—approxrimate 


Manufacturer and model 


Power plants 


Gross weight. 


Typical payload 
(miles). 

Cruising speed, altitude 

Field size 

Initial cost 


Direct operating cost (cents per 


and distance 


values 


Turbo props 


Bristo] Britannia 175 


4 Bristo] Proteus ITI, 
at 3,300 horsepower, 
80 pounds 

130,000 or 
pounds 

25,000 pounds, 2,500 


140,000 


375 miles pe: hour 


£510,000, $1,428,000 
$0.073 (passenger). - 


Lockheed Super Con- 
stellation 


4 turbo-prop engines, 
at approximate 5,500 
horsepower. 

130,000 pounds 

30,000 pounds, 3,200. - - 

380 miles per 
25,000 feet. 

5,300 feet 

Approximate $1,500,000 

$0.05 (cargo) Ts 


hour, 


Comparative piston 
engine airplane val- 
ues, Boeing Strato- 
cruiser 


4 R-4360 engines, 
3,500 horsepower. 


145,800 pounds. 
24,000 pounds, 2,450. 


300 miles 
25,000 feet. 
7,075 feet. 
$1,250,000 (1945-49). 
$0.08 to $0.10 (passen- 


per hour, 


ton-mile). ger). 


The CrarrMman. Mr. T. H. Davis, president, Piedmont Airlines. 


STATEMENT OF T. H. DAVIS, PRESIDENT, PIEDMONT AIRLINES 


Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, my name is T. H. Davis. I am presi- 
dent and treasurer of Piedmont Airlines, a certificated local service 
airline operating in seven Southeastern States, with our principal 
office in Winston-Salem, N. C. I appear before you today in behalf 
of 16 local service airlines. We appreciate this opportunity of testi- 


fying with respect to the transport aircraft development legislation 
now ‘pending before the committee. 


Inasmuch as this committee is well aware of the fact that the air- 
craft operated by practically all of the local service airlines, the DC-3, 
was designed over 16 years ago and for that reason.is obsolete and 
highly inefficient in comparison with more modern aircraft, it is not 
necessary to go into great detail as to why these and other air carriers 
need a new airplane. I would, however, like to mention a few of the 
more compelling factors which make it necessary that something be 
done about the problem as quickly as possible. 

Since most people consider air transportation as being primarily 
useful in comparatively long-range transportation, there has been a 
decided trend during recent years to place more emphasis on the de- 
velopment of bigger and longer range aircraft. Consequently, the 
need for a modern short-range transport aircraft has been virtually 
ignored. This situation has developed in spite of the fact that 52 per- 
cent of the domestic air passengers of today travel less than 400 miles 
and 45 percent of these passengers travel less than 200 miles. And 
in the face of those facts there has not yet been built in this country 
a modern transport aircraft designed for efficient short-range oper- 
ation. 

The almost phenomenal growth of the local service airlines during 
recent years has been ample. proof that air service is highly useful, not 
only to the _passengers going very great distances but also to those 
going only 75, 100, or 200 miles. An indication of the public utility 
of short- range air transportation is found in the fact that 144 million 
people rode Jocal-service airlines last year. This is a 52-percent in- 
crease over the number of passengers these carriers hauled in 1950. 
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While we cannot reasonably expect this rapid rate of increase to con- 
tinue indefinitely, there are as yet no indications that the peak has 
been reached. 

This traffic growth has resulted in load factors for many local-serv- 
ice carriers exceeding those experienced by most of the trunk lines 
prior to 1942. In fact one of the more pressing needs for a new DC-3 
replacement aircraft is the additional passenger capacity which would 
be available in the new aircraft. 

If additional capacity is what we need, one might question, then, 
why not buy Convairs or Martins? The answer is ‘that we need some 
additional capacity but not at the expense of substantia lly higher oper- 
ating costs and at the expense of other disadvantages in operating 
these larger aircraft in local air service where it is exc ceedingly i impor 
tant that the ground time at intermediate points be kept to the mani 
lute minimum. 

Insofar as costs are concerned, we have found that we can get addi- 
tional capacity, as well as additional speed and more efficiency, in a 
modern local-service airplane without a commensurate increase in 
operating costs over the DC—3. 

The local-service airlines have effected amazing economies by the 
development of many innovations such as the integral step door, 

carry-on baggage compartments, short ground time at stations, and 

ahee innovations. Even so, and in spite of the encouraging traffic 
growth, there is still a wide gap between the nonmail revenues and 
the total operating costs of these new airlines. The inefficiency of 
the DC—3 is one primary reason for thiscondition. The fact that these 
carriers are serving 392 cities, 206 of which have no other air service, 
in very short-range operation, is the other primary reason for this need 
for subsidy. 

As I see it, the next step is to do everything possible to eliminate 
this need for subsidy. Certainly, the airlines cannot expect to reduce 
their wages, which by the way constitutes about half of the total operat- 
ing expenses of an airline: they can’t expect a reduction in costs of 
purchased materials, and they can’t expect a reduction of landing fees. 
How else can they reduce their need for subsidy unless they use a 
modern productive tool—a new airplane. 

Now, of course, the first to benefit by any reduction in subsidy 
requirements is the public—the taxpayer. The carriers will not 
benefit directly until some time after the complete elimination of 
Government support when they will, hopefully at least, be able to 
earn more than the 7 or 8 percent on their investment as now limited 
by the CAB. 

Now I should like to discuss the status of current development 
programs by various aircraft manufacturers and submit our observa- 
tions and recommendations. 

Immediately following World War IT several manufacturers began 
development work on “short-haul small- -capacity and economical 
transport aircraft. Some of them built and flew prototypes. In most 
instances, these aircraft were of smaller capacity than even the DC-3. 
Since none of the so-called local-feeder airlines had more than a few 
months’ operating experience at that time, there was no assurance as 
to exactly what size and type of airrcaft would be usable and there- 
fore marketable to these new airlines. When in 1947 the great avia- 
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tion depression fell upon the industry this, coupled with the com- 
paratively short-term certificates issued to the local-service carriers 
and the large surplus of DC-3 type aircraft at extremely low prices 
and other factors, made it advisable for all of the manufacturers to 
scrap their development programs and take advantage of loss-carry- 
back provisions of Federal tax laws. 

By spring of 1950 most of the local-service tree had operated 
a sufficient period of time with their obsolete DC-3 aircraft to have 
a rather firm picture of exactly what they needed in a modern short- 
haul transport. The rapidly increasing public demand for the service 
offered by most of these carriers was by this time assurance to all con- 
cerned that the principle of local- feeder air service was here to stay 
for those companies who conducted efficient operations over logic al 
route patterns. Furthermore, many of these companies had an earn- 
ings record on which sound equipment-financing plans could be based. 
Thus, at this point, many of the unknown quantities had vanished and 
again there was interest on the part of some manufacturers in develop- 
ing a DC-3 replacement aircraft. 

Of course, it is well known to all of us that hostilities in Korea shortly 
thereafter put these — on the shelf immediately. 

Within the past year, however, there has been a lot of talk, on the 
part of the operators wis the manufacturers, about the possibility of 
proceeding now with the development of this sorely needed aircraft. 
As a result, during a meeting of most local-service airline presidents 
in January of this year, the basic specifications of the airplane we 
need were approved and adopted. At the same time a committee was 
appointed and given instructions to visit all aircraft manufacturers 
who had indicated an inerest in producing such an aircraft and to 
find out once and for all the answers to four basic questions. They 
were: (1) Whether or not the manufacturers regarded an aircraft 
meeting the specifications adopted by the local-service carriers as 
economically attainable and practical. (2) The approximate cost 
and time required to produce such an aircraft. (8) How the direct 
oeereng cost of such an aircraft would compare with that of the 
DC-3 4) What companies were interested in the development of 
the airer: aft and under what conditions would they agree to proceed. 
The last question included a discussion of what type of Government 
support, if any, would be desirable or acceptable to the manufacturer. 

To date, this committee has visited six manufacturers. They are 
Boeing Airplane Co., Consolidated Vultee Aircraft, Canadair, Ltd., 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Fairchild Aircraft Co., and Lockheed Aircraft 
Co. In addition the managing director of Fokker Aircraft Co., of 
Amsterdam, came to this country for a discussion of their plans in this 
connection. At this point, gentlemen, I would like to say that in spite 
of the minuteness of any immediate orders these manufacturers could 
expect from our segment of the industry as compared to the orders 
they now have from the military and the large domestic and foreign 
trunk airlines, we received the most cordial reception. It was highly 
encouraging to note the genuine interest and concern with which they 
regarded our problem. In practically every case the presidents of 
these companies and their chief executive officers devoted a great deal 
of time to our discussion. 

As to the first question we posed to these manufacturers it isn’t nec- 
essary to take the time of this committee to go into great detail. 
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Suffice it to say, all of the manufacturers regarded the basic specifica- 
tions of the aircraft we need as practical and realistic. They sug- 
gested, however, that by relaxing our maximum runway-length re- 
quirement by three to five-hundred feet we would obtain considerable 
economic benefits and that by increasing the suggested capacity from 
24 passengers to approximately : 28-32 passengers the aircraft would 
have substantially greater earning capacity with only a very slight 
increase in purehase price and operating cost. Our committee is in 
agreement with these suggestions. 

“There was considerable variation as to the estimated total cost of 
development of this aircraft. The estimates ranged from $8,000,000 
to $12,000,000. Presumably the variance in estimates resulted in 
the degree to which production tooling would be accomplished simul- 
taneously with the development program. 

Similarly, estimates as to the time required for such a project varied 
from 3 to 5 years. These estimates were predicated on there being no 
all-out war and the time period permitted immediate production in 
reasonable quantities after that point. 

In view of recent substantial increases in production costs, the man- 
ufacturers estimated the airplane would cost from $4,600,000 assum- 
ing a minimum market of 200 airplanes. An interesting sidelight 
here was one estimate that it would cost at least $350,000 to produce a 
DC-3 even though all developmental costs have long since been writ- 
ten off the books. ‘The general consensus of opinion was that the di- 
rect hourly operating cost of the new aircraft would, however, be 
approximately the same as that of the DC-3. Nevertheless, all agreed 
that the seat-mile operating cost would be substantially less than that 
of the DC-3. In other words, the new aircraft would be able to 
operate profitably without mail pay at reasonable attainable load fac- 
tors of 50 to 60 percent. In comparison, some operators today must 
have an almost unattainable load factor of 85 or 90 percent to ‘barely 
break even with the DC-3. Furthermore, it is a discouraging fact that 
continued use of DC-3 aircraft will bring further increases in opera- 
tion costs because of obsolescence and vastly higher parts replacement 
costs when the present surplus supplies are exhausted. Before dis- 
cussing the final question as to what is necessary to get some manufac- 
turer to proceed with the project, I should like to point out what has 
been accomplished in this connection to date and to say a word about 
the immediate problem confronting all of the design: ated companies 
insofar as starting work on the project is concerned. 

Without exception all of the domestic companies said that their 
shortage of engineering talent was so acute that it would be impossible 
for them to begin work for at least a year. Presumably all of their 
engineers are now assigned to military projects or other commercial 
work in process or to large jet transport projects. They pointed out, 
however, that if the military should place a production order for an 
aircraft meeting these basic specifications, then engineers engaged in 
other priority military work would probably be immediately allocated 
to this project. 

Quite a different situation exists with the Canadair Co. and the 
Fokker Co. Both of these manufacturers apparently have a sufficient 
number of engineers and production workers to undertake the project 
immediately. 
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It was gratifying to find that four of the plants visited had already 
complete preliminary design studies of aircraft conforming in all 
important respects with our specifications. Some had gone into ; greater 
details than others. Some indicated that as a result of our discussions 
they would proceed even further with their design studies to the extent 
that they could without interference with military projects. 

Subsequent to our visit to Canadair in Montreal, we were advised 
that on the following day their board of directors had agreed to pro- 
ceed with detailed design engineering, construction of a full-scale 
mock-up, and completion of wind-tunnel tests of their proposed local 
service aircraft which they have designated the CL-21. It is a 32- 
passenger high-wing aire ‘raft with conventional engines. It embodies 
all of the basic requirements of a modern short-haul transport. We 
understand that this company will concurrently undertake a world- 
wide survey to determine the potential market and the detail require- 
ments of the various operators. After completion of these undertak- 
ings, their directors will then decide whether they should proceed 
with actual production. In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I think 
the Canadair Co. should be commended for their foresight. 

The Fokker Co. of Amsterdam, one of the oldest manufacturers 
of aircraft in the world, has also submitted an interesting proposal. 
They have proceeded through the preliminary design stage and have 
built a full-scale mock-up ‘of their proposed model F-27, which is 
a high-wing aircraft which meets in general the requirements of the 
local-service airlines. It isa 28-passenger aircraft. 

In contrast with the American companies, Fokker is planning to 
equip their aircraft with turboprop engines rather than conventional 
engines. They would, of course, produce the airplane with conven- 
tional engines if the purchaser so required and they have submitted 
performance specifications for both types of power plant. This com- 
pany is apparently convinced that within the next 2 or 3 years the 
turboprop engine will be developed to the point that it will be equally 
as reliable and more efficient than conventional engines. 

It is possible that, barring high tariff provisions, the Fokker would 
be available at substantially lower prices than domestic models. ‘The 
average labor rate in their plant is less than one-third the rate in 
American plants. It is estimated that this would make possible 
production of the complete aircraft, including materials, at about half 
the cost of United States production. Furthermore, we understand 
that Fokker has a large number of highly skilled engineers and pro- 
duction mechanics who will soon be surplus to their requirements un- 
less the company undertakes a sizable new project. 

Of course, most airlines in this country, I believe, prefer to buy 
aircraft from American companies, not only because we like to do 
business with home folks but also because of the more accessable serv- 
ice facilities and source for spare parts. The Fokker Co. has given 
some thought to solving this latter problem by licensing a domestic 
manufacturer to handle service and spares requirements in this coun- 
try. It was also suggested that the American licensee would collabo- 
rate from an engineering standpoint in the design of the aircraft so 
that domestic operators would be assured of a so-called American air- 
plane with standard-size threads on nuts and bolts and other desir- 
able features. 
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In reply to our final question, while we found varying degrees of 
interest in producing this new aircraft among all of the manufactur- 
ers, the group was fairly evenly divided as to whether or not Govern- 
ment aid in one form or another would be the determining factor 
as to whether they would proceed with the project. It was interest- 
ing to note that only one of the manufacturers indicated a preference 
for pure out-and-out Government prototype development funds. 
Two others were primarily interested in an assured military order 
before they would begin serious work on the projects. The others 
said in effect that they would be willing to proceed on risk capital 
provided they first could be assured that: (1) There was general 
industry agreement on the type of aircraft wanted. (2) That there 
would be a continuation of the so-called second-level eRe 
tion system. (3) That these carriers would have certificates of suffi- 
cient duration to permit adequate financing. 

Mr. Chairman, we believe that there is today sufficient evidence to 
affirmatively answer these questions. We believe that at least some 
of these manufacturers have also been convinced of this fact. 

Now, obviously, there does not appear to be a big enough market 
for this type of aircraft to justify several manufacturers competing 
in this field. I say this in spite of the fact that it is our conviction 
that such an aircraft would have a substantially greater market 
than have any of the other types of transport aircraft produced 
since World War II. As we see it, it will simply be a case of “the 
firstest with the mostest,” and the first company to come up with 
a good airplane will have plenty of orders. 

The market for such an aircraft will not be limited to the local- 
service airlines. If some of the trunk lines who are now providing 
short-haul local service over their routes expect to continue this 
service, they, too, will need an aircraft of this type. 

Furthermore, the foreign market should be substantial as well 
as the corporation-owner market. The military services apparently 
need an aircraft of this type very badly even though they have not 
as yet seen fit to support any programs, legislative or otherwise, 
to obtain the aircraft. They are now spending large sums of money 
to modify their DC-3 type aircraft to Super DC-3’s at a unit cost 
of not much less than the cost of a brand new modern DC-3 replace- 
ment. In addition, they are buying back large numbers of DC-3’s 
from civilian operators who less than 5 years ago bought them out 
of military surplus. All of which indicates that the Air Force and 
the Navy will have a continuing need for an efficient short-haul 
aircraft capable of operating from relatively small airports. Con- 
sequently there appears to be no need for concern as to the salability 
of the airplane. 

Gentlemen, in the light of the preceding information, it is our 
recommendation that no legislation be enacted at this time which 
would provide for the expenditure of Government funds to develop 
a local service transport aircraft. We make this recommendation 
with a feeling of deep gratitude for your interest and your willing- 
ness to devote so see thought to this important subject. However, 
we do not believe that those of us in the industry have yet exhausted 
every possible effort to obtain the aircraft we need so badly. Fur- 
thermore, we have confidence that with continued moral support 
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from your committee, the CAB, and other Government agencies, we 
can create the incentive necessary to get some manufac turer to under- 
take the project with private capital. 

This is, of course, the quickest and most satisfactory way of reduc- 
ing or eliminating the taxpayers’ investment in our local service air 
transportation sy stem. Our recommendation, however, is not alto- 
gether altruistic in that we believe there is a possibility of getting 
the completed airplane quicker without Government funds, and that 
there is a distinct possibility that it will be a better airplane. 

If, after we have exhausted every other alternative, and still have 
not been successful in obtaining the aircraft, it is our sincere convic- 
tion that it would be in the public interest to provide Government 
funds for this purpose. In that event, and at that time, we will urge 
the Congress to enact such legislation. 

The work of our industry committee is not complete. We are, of 
course, gratified with the progress that has been made. However, there 
are other manufacturers who have indicated an interest in the project 
with whom we have not yet had an opportunity to meet. We do not 
intend to leave any stone unturned to get this aircraft built if at all 
possible without the need of Government aid. We are as anxious as 
anyone to eliminate the need for subsidy in any form by the air trans- 
portation industry. One of the quickest ways to do it is through 
the development and use of a more efficient aircraft. We earnestly 
and respectfully request the continued active interest of your com- 
mittee, the Congress, the military, the CAB, the CAA and other Gov- 
ernment agencies in this program. 


Thank you, sir. 

The CHarrman. I would say that is a very fine paper, Mr. Davis. 
Thank you for making your statement. 

Admiral L. B. Richardson. 


STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE B. RICHARDSON, SENIOR VICE PRESI- 
DENT, GENERAL DYNAMICS CORP. (FORMERLY ELECTRIC BOAT 
CO.) 


Mr. RicHarpson. My name is Lawrence B. Richardson. I am 
senior vice president of General Dynamics Corp., formerly Electric 
Boat Co. until April 25, 1952, on which date the change of name oc- 
curred. Iam honored to appear before this committee as representa- 
tive of Mr. John Jay Hopkins, chairman and president of General 
Dynamics Corp. Mr. Hopkins appreciated very much Senator John- 
son’s invitation to attend these hearings and regrets that a previous 
business commitment prevents his doing so. Mr. W. K. Ebel, Canadair 
vice president, engineering, is here also. Mr. Ebel was chief engineer 
and vice president of the Glenn L. Martin Co. for about 20 years 
For a number of years he was also test pilot of all the Martin Co's. 
newly developed airplanes. 

Canadair Ltd., of Montreal, is a subsidiary of General Dynamics 
Corp. Canadair was acquired in 1947 by the Electric Boat Co. It has 
operated continuously as.a manufac ‘turer of aircraft and aircraft parts 
na the early part of World War II. During the period 1947-49 

Canadair produced 71 four-engine transport airplanes (a modified 
DC-4, with Rolls-Royce engines) under license from Douglas Air- 
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craft Co, At the present time Canadair is producing two jet-propelled 
types of military aircraft, the F—-86 Sabre, under license from North 
American Aviation, and the T-33 under license from Lockheed. 
Manufacture of a third type, the Beech T-36, will begin in the near 
future, also under license. On this latter type, Canadair is doing 40 
percent of the detail design. 

For a considerable time, our management and engineers have been 
studying various types of traasport aircraft with the view to resuming 
our activity in the commercial-airplane field, when and if conditions 
justify it. We consider it desirable to do this for two reasons; first, 
that we wish to have a commercial airplane for world-wide sale as an 
edjunct to the military-airplane business, and second, that we wish 
to be able to offer an ‘airplane of our own design unlimited by the 
territorial restrictions of license agreements. We have assurance that 
our efforts toward meeting these objectives will have the approval of 
the Canadian Government . 

Engineering studies and preliminary analyses of world markets 
led us to the conclusion that our best prospects would be with an air- 

lane of a type different from any being developed or produced in the 
tinited States. We also concluded that the requirements for heavy, 
long-range transport airplanes were or would soon be well satisfied 
by companies in the United States and in Great Britain. 

We, therefore, concentrated our engineering studies on a twin- 
engine airplane of approximutely 32 000 pounds gross weight, which 
will carry 32 passengers, plus cargo of 2.000 pounds, for a range of 
$00 miles with the fuel reserves prescribed by CAA regulations. With 
this load, the airplane will be capable of operating from runways 
3,500 feet in length—at sea jevel. However, its total fuel capacity 
will be 50 percent greater, which will permit operation over longer 
routes if fiel Is with ‘longer runways are available. 

For many years it has been well recognized that eventually a 
would be a definite demand for an airplane to replace the DC- 
throughout the world. Two types of twin-engine airplanes have oe 
developed in the United States for this purpose, but their size and 
operating costs make them unsuitable as DC-3 replacements, except in 
major or trunk airlines. The problems of the local service airline 
operators in this country, and their counterparts in other countries, 
are not met by any existing or projected United States transport air- 
plane, so far as we can ascertain. 

Some of the statements contained in Mr. Davis’ very excellent paper 
were not known to us prior to hearing what he had to say, but, in 
general, we certainly agree with his conclusions on the need for smaller 
planes than are now available, or are likely to be in the near future. 
As Mr. Davis said, the requirements of the local-service airlines have 
crystalized fairly ‘definitely within the last year, and the airplane 
which these operators in the United States need was well described 
in an Air Transport Association specification, approved July 20, 1951, 
by the Prototype Advisory Committee of the CAA. 

The Canadair design, which we have temporarily designated the 
CL-21, meets virtually all the requirements of this specification, 
extended so as to widen the adaptability of the airplane to include 
ether parts of the world, in addition to the United States and Canada. 
We intend that the airplane shall be practical not only for local service, 
but also for medium-range operations. The design features of this 
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wirplane are still undergoing refinement. We expect to finish this 
part of the program within the next month, We shall then undertake 
a complete wind tunnel test program, and shall construct a full-size 
mockup, which of course we will make available and will hope that 
many of the operators will come and anaes proceeding with 
all design work which normally occurs in the early phases of any new 
airplane project. At the same time, we are conducting a world-wide 
survey of sales potential—that is, a very comprehensive market assess- 
nent. 

Our board of directors has not finally decided whether to proceed 
with construction of prototype airplanes. Their decision on this point 
will be made after the above-outlined engineering program and market 
assessment have progressed conside1 ‘abl ly further. We realize that 
the development of prototype transport airpl: ines, even of this modest 
size, involves a major financial risk. In this connection, it is interest- 
ing to note that, according to our estimates, the cost to design, develop, 
and construct two prototype airplanes will equal and probably exceed 
the $8 million figure given in bill S. 1402. A venture of this magnitude 
cannot be undertaken by a privately owned corporation without every 
possible effort to minimize the risk, of course. 

A part of our design work will be a lay-out of a military version 
of the CL-21 airplane. We believe that this version may interest the 
Canadian Government and possibly the United States as well. In 
addition to this, an all-cargo version of the airplane will, of course, 
be possible also. The design will be particularly well adapted to cargo 
use because of its high wing arrangement, low fuselage floor, and 
easy loading facilities. 

The major factor which will influence our decision whether or not 
to proceed with this airplane will naturally be our analysis of the 
quantity of the airplanes which we can sell. Obviously we should 
look for reasonable assurance of a quantity which will at least permit 
us to recoup our investment in the prototypes and production tooling, 
et cetera. It is difficult to estimate this “break even” quantity until all 
factors of cost are known, but it appears to us that the well-known and 
expensive postwar experiences of airplane manufacturers in the 
United States with heavy losses on commercial airplane projects, 
should be a sufficient lesson to warn other companies against embark- 
ing upon such ventures on the basis of a good airplane design—and 
optimism. 

We believe that the de velopme nt of a transport airplane by Can- 
adair would be in line with the thinking of our two Governments and 
our military departments. i. e., that the engineering and productive 
capacity of Canada should be utilized to “supplement that of the 
United States. Because of the special situation wherein our current 
production is of aircraft chiefly designed by others, we shall have 
engineering capacity available. Our tentative scheduling of the pro- 
duction program of this proposed transport airplane is such that it 
will not interfere with existing or prospective production of military 
types. Our plans show that even with this as a hasic policy, we should 
be able to commence production deliveries of CL-21 airplanes during 
the last quarter of 193 4. 

We fully realize the great importance of the United States market 
to us in this undert: aking. However, one unfavorable aspect of this 
market faces manufacturers located in Canada—the current 15-per- 
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cent tariff on aircraft imported into the United States. Even though 
the engines, propellers, and other components purchased in the United 
States (totaling about one-fourth of the cost of the airplane) could be 
transferred duty-free across the border, the tariff on the airplane will 
still be a significant addition to the cost of Canadian-built airplanes 
bought by United States airlines. We have recently seen in the press 
the announcement that Canada has removed its tariff on aircraft 
imported from the United States which are “of types and sizes not 
made in Canada.” This will benetit United States manufacturers and 
Canadian operators of nearly all types of aircraft. This move on the 
part of the Canadian Government appears to justify a reciprocal 
agreement by the United States. A transport airplane of the type 
and size not made in the United States has been one of the objectives 
of our design studies. This objective is met by the CL-21 concept. 

I have not attempted to give much detail regarding the CL-21 air- 
plane. We have disc sussed the preliminary design, and the weight 
and performance figures, with the local-service airline operators, and 
we plan to publish the final specifications soon. We will supply copies 
to the committee. However, if the committee desires to ask questions 
at this time, Mr. Ebel and I will be glad to give answers based on 
the present status of the design. 

We understand that Senator Johnson’s invitation to us to appear 
at this hearing was primarily for the purpose of informing the com- 
mittee regarding our prospec tive transport- -airplane plans, -ather than 
for the purpose of presenting our views on the four bills under con- 
sideration. Accordingly we are not expressing opinions regarding 
the bills themselves, 

This concludes our statement, and I thank you, Mr. Chairman, for 
the opportunity to make it. We shall be glad to inform you of the 
decision of our board, if you so desire. 

The Crairman. Well, we are very anxious to know what your 
final decision is going to be. Have you made any study of a turbo- 
prop instead of the piston-type engine / 

Mr. Rrcuarpson. Yes, sir, I have. I would like to refer that ques- 
tion to Mr. Ebel. 

Mr. Exev. First off, in starting a new airplane design, I think it is 
essential that one takes an essential engine. The only existing engines 
of the size suitable for the aircraft under consideration are British 
engines, which we regard as somewhat below minimum in horsepower. 

The second primary consideration is one of the inherent charac- 
teristics of the turbojet. 

The CuarrMan. How do vou spell your name? 

Mr. Enev. E-b-e-]. William K. 

One of the primary characteristics of the turboprop, as of the 
turbojet, is a high rate of fuel consumption at low altitudes. The air- 
plane must fly at altitudes of upward of 25,000 feet, perhaps 35,000, 
to achieve any degree of fuel economy. 

We believe, for that reason, in an airplane designed for staged dis- 
tances of 50 to 100 miles the turboprop would be quite unsuitable and 
definitely out of the picture, in economic competition with piston 
engines. 

The Cramman. Do vou have any questions, Mr. Sweeney ? 

Mr. Sweeney. No, sir. 
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The CHatrMan. Well, we do want you to keep in touch with us. 
Our people are tremendously pleased that you are interested to the 
extent that you are interested in providing this ship. I don’t know 
anything about the market for such a plane, but, when I was in Brazil 
last year, I was surprised at the number of DC—3’s flying around there. 
One little company told me that they had 30 of them, and they just 
seemed to be everywhere. 

So I would imagine that there would be quite a market for that size 
plane. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. We believe so. Of course, we feel we must be as 
certain as possible of them before we take the risk of setting them up. 
The CuarrMan. Yes, of course, you cant guess at such things. 
pushing this thing as rapidly as possible, and we expect to spend a 
pushing this thing as rapidly as possible, and we expect to spend a 
considerable amount of our own money this year on the program that 
I have outlined. We hope to have a decision by the 1st of December, 

or earlier, if possible. 

We will push it, we will try to get it earlier, if we can. 

The Cuarrman. I can’t give you any assurance with respect to the 
tariff of 15 percent, except to say this: that if no American company 
undertakes the construction and manufacture of a similar plane, I 
don’t think we would have too much difficulty with the tariff angle. 
Of course, if some American company starts competing with you and 
making a similar plane, we might have a great deal of difficulty. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. We understand that. 

The Cuatrman. So long as you are the only manufacturer in the 
field, 1 would think that we might be able to work that angle out to 
your satisfaction and to the satisfaction of our own airlines, because 
they would be interested in that they would have to pay the tariff. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. That is right. 

The CHatrman. Well, if that completes your statement, we thank 
you for coming here. 

Mr. Ricwarpson. Thank you. 

The CHatrman. We wanted very much to have you say what you 
have said for the record, and to have your statement in the record. 

Mr. Ricarpson. Thank you, sir. We consider it a great privilege 
to have been here. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Souby, general solicitor of the Association of 
American Railroads. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES M. SOUBY, GENERAL SOLICITOR, 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


Mr. Souny. Mr. Chairman, my name is James M. Souby. I am 
general solicitor of the Association of American railroads. While you 
are familiar with that organization, I think I might state for the 
record that it is a voluntary association composed principally of what 
are known as class I railroads. 

Its members operate about 95 percent of the total railroad mileage 
of the country and their annual revenues amount to about 98 percent 
of the total annual revenues of all railroads. I am smmmadimettien in 
behalf of that association and its members in opposition to S. 477, 
S. 481, and S. 1402. 
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While these three bills differ quite widely in many respects, they 
have at least one feature in common: They would all open the way 
for additional subsidy to commercial airlines. It is for that reason 
that the railroads are opposed to them. 

S. 477 proposes that the Secretary of the Air Force be authorized 
and directed to expend public funds in designing, constructing and 
testing prototype transport and cargo aircraft. Planes manufac ‘tured 
in accordance with the design and specifications of any prototype so 
developed are required to be sold by their manufacturers at prices 
which do not include any of the development costs borne by the Gov- 
ernment. Any airline purchasing such a plane would thus receive 
the benefit of at least a part of the expenditures made by the Govern- 
ment in its developme nt, and to that extent would be the recipient of 
indirect subsidy. This bill is identical with S, 426 in the Eighty-first 
Congress, which was one of a number of bills relating to prototype 
aircraft development on which this committee held hearings in 1950 
and which it declined to report favorably. 

S. 481 is identical with S. 3507 in the Eighty-first Congress, another 
of the bills on which this committee held hearings in 1950 and which 
it declined to report favorably. It proposes to set up a Government 
corporation which would have two primary functions : (1) to initiate 
and support research and development of the most efficient types of 
transport aircraft in such quantities as it determines to be necessary 
to maintain a national supply of the most efficient types which will be 
sufficient to act as a primary reserve to meet the military requirements 
of the United States. Planes so acquired by the « orporation are to be 
leased or sold to commercial airlines. The bill contains no provisions 
prescribing the monetary basis on which the leases or sales are to be 
made, but does provide that any lease may contain an option to pur- 
chase, with credit in the purchase price for all compensation paid by 
the lessee pursuant to the lease. 

Even if the bill stopped at that point it would clearly result in sub- 
sidy to such air lines as resorted to by the corporation for their aircraft, 
since they would not do so unless it enabled them to obtain their 
equipment on more favorable terms than they could otherwise procure 
it. The bill does not stop there, however. It goes much further in 
the possibilities which it offers for subsidy. It provides that any 
aircraft acquired by the corporation in excess of the number which 

can be absorbed by private operators through lease or purchase, and 
not utilized by the Department of Defense and other Government 
agencies, may be held in a reserve pool or disposed of by the corpora- 
tion by lease, sale or otherwise. This last provision would throw the 
subsidy door wide open. It is equivalent to saying to the corporation 
that after it has leased or sold all the planes it can on what it regards 
as reasonable terms, it should dump the balance on whatever terms it 
can get. 

We already have an indication on a smaller scale of what might be 
expected if this bill should be enacted into law. Under existing law 
the Secretary of the Army, Navy, or Air Force has authority, ‘if he 
deems it to be advantageous to the Government, to lease such real 
or personal property under the control of his Department as is not 
surplus within the meaning of the Surplus Property Act of 1944, 
on such terms and conditions as in his judgment will promote the 
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national defense or be in the public interest. Under that authority 
the Air Force has for some time been leasing planes to commercial 
airlines. This was brought out in testimony presented on April 
25, 1951, by Mr. Delos W. Rentzel, who was then Chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, at hearings held by a subcommittee of 
the Senate Select Committee on Small Business. The hearings dealt 
with the role of irregular airlines in United States air transportation 
industry. In the course of his testimony, Mr. Rentzel said: 

The large irregulars have in the majority of cases been able to lease aircraft 
from the armed services of the United States at figures as low as $300 per 
month, which would not begin to meet the depreciation charges of regular 
earriers paying normal and usual prices for their aircraft. Consequently, the 
large irregulars have a cost advantage in this respect. 

The certificated carriers have also taken advantage of the ability to lease 
aircrait, so I do not mean to imply that the large irregulars are the only ones, 
I am saying this in connection with reasons why they can operate and offer 
a lower fare. As a matter of fact, there are 1558 aircraft on lease to the air- 
lines by the Air Force: 62 are leased to the scheduled airlines, and 96 to the 
nonscheduled airlines. DC—4 aircraft is leased for $5,000 a month and C46 
aircraft for $300 a month. The scheduled airlines have 13 DC~—4’s and 34 
C—46’s ; the nonscheduled airlines have 26 DC—4’s and 70 C-46’s. Percentagewise, 
the nonscheds own much less of their fleets than do the certificated carriers. 

According to information obtained last week from the Public In- 
formation Section of the Air Force, that Department now has a 
total of 135 planes on lease to the airlines, both certificated and irregu- 
lar, of which 97 are C-46’s and 38 are C-54’s. The rental on the 
C-46’s was said to be $300 per month under all leases made or renewed 
prior to August 1951. In leases made or renewed since that date, which 
cover only 3 or 4 of the total of 97 planes, the rental has been raised 
to $1,875 per month. The rental on the C—54’s was said to be $4,821 
per month. 

S. 1402 proposes to amend Public Law 867 of the Eighty-first Con- 
gress, which resulted from the enactment of S. 3504, another of the 
bills relating to prototype aircraft development on which this com- 
mittee held hearings in 1950. It was the only one of this group of 
bills which was reported favorably by the committee. As now in 
effect, the act authorizes the Secretary of Commerce to expend public 
funds in preparing broad specifications for and testing, but not in 
designing or constructing, improved types of transport aircraft, with 
particular emphasis on turbine powered aircraft, economical cargo 
aircraft and aircraft suitable for feeder-line operation. S. 1402 would 
amend this act so as to substitute the term “local-service airline” for 
the term “feeder line,” and so as to provide that in the case of aircraft 
coming within this new description public funds could be expended 
for the design, development and construction, as well as for the testing, 
of prototypes. Thus, as to this one class of planes, the amendment 
would open the way for additional subsidy to the airlines. 

In the hearings recently conducted by this committee under Senate 
Resolution 50, the railroads made a comprehensive showing with re- 
spect to the various forms of subsidy now being received by the air- 
lines and other modes of transportation which compete with the rail- 
roads. They pointed out the difficulties under which the railroads 
labor in competing with the beneficiaries of such subsidy and pre- 
sented their reasons for believing that the subsidization of any form 
of transportation works against the broad public interest in trans- 
portation. 
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I do not propose to repeat here the presentation made by the rail- 
roads in those hearings. I think that is unnecessary, not only because 
of the recency of that presentation, but also because of the extent to 
which the undesirability of subsidy to any form of transportation 
has come to be,recognized by those in responsible positions in the 
Government and by disinterested students in the general field of 
transportation. 

As illustrative of what has come to be the quite general attitude of 
those who have given serious and unbiased consideration to trans- 
portation subsidies, I call attention to a statement made by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce 2 weeks ago in an address delivered by him at the 
transportation luncheon of the United States Chamber of Commerce. 
Speaking on the Government’s role in transportation, Secretary 
Sawyer said: 

In my opinion, subsidies are sometimes necessary to enable United States 
transportation firms to compete internationally with foreign firms which are 
subsidized, or whose lower operating costs are the result of lower wage stand- 
ards. In general, for domestic transportation, subsidies should be decreased 
and eventually abandoned unless there is a clear finding that the national de- 
fense requires certain services which could not exist without Government sup- 
port. Such subsidies should be direct, and wherever practicable, budgeted with 
other defense needs. 

The Secretary stated that among various studies being conducted 
by his Department relating to transportation was a study designed to 
develop satisfactory systems of user charges to be imposed on forms 
of tranportation which make use of Government-provided facilities. 
Such charges, he said, “not only would test the value of Government- 
promoted facilities but would help repay the Government’s invest- 
ments, and would tend to place all forms of transportation on a more 
equitable and competitive footing.” 

Thus, the only real problem now presented with respect to trans- 
portation subsidies is the problem of devising satisfactory methods 
for their elimination. That being true, certainly this is no time for 
the Congress to concern itself with bills the enactment of which would 
serve greatly to intensify this problem by providing for additional 
forms of subsidy to the airlines. 

That completes my statement, sir. 

The Cuarmrman. We thank you, Mr. Souby. 


STATEMENT OF AMOS E. HEACOCK, PRESIDENT, AIRCOACH 
TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 


The Cuamman. Mr. Amos E. Heacock, president, Aircoach Trans- 
port Association. 

Mr. Hracock. My name is Amos E. Heacock, and I am here repre- 
senting the independent air carriers of the Aircoach Transport Asso- 
ciation. 

The association in convention assembled on February 19, 1952, at 
the Wardman Park Hotel, Washington, D. C., unanimously approved 
the following resolution : 

Whereas the United States Army has declared as a matter of policy that it 


should have assault-type transport aircraft available to it for airborne 
operations ; 
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And whereas Army Chief of Staff, Gen. J. Lawton Collins, has requested 
the building up of a civil airlift reserve capable of transporting a division of 
troops and matérial at one time; 

And whereas the United States Army has requested procurement of assault 
transport aircraft with wide cargo doors, truck-bed height loading and the 
ability to land in small unprepared open fields, and has requested procurement 
of transport-type convertiplanes and helicopters for mobility of troops within 
the combat zone ; 

And whereas the Aircoach Transport Association is especially in agreement 
with the Army’s request for the build-up of a mobile civil airlift reserve ; 

And whereas the independent air carrier industry has shown its ability to 
develop large new markets in air cargo, in low-cost aircoach services, in com- 
bination passenger-cargo services, and in contract movements of agricultural 
workers ; 

And whereas the Aircoach Transport Association and its members have al- 
ready organized a mobile civil airlift reserve which can be instantly mobilized 
by teletype for any national emergency, including the transporting of doctors 
and nurses to an atomic bombed city, and evacuation of wounded therefrom ; 

And whereas the employees and members of the Aircoach Transport Associa- 
tion pledge their complete and unqualified support to the Department of De- 
fense: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Aircoach Transport Association, Inc., in convention 
assembled commend the United States Army for its airborne operational policies 
in all its aspects and pledge the unqualified support of the association and its 
membership to the fulfillment of these policies ; 

Resolved further, That the Aircoach Transport Association immediately set 
as its objective the development of a civil airlift reserve supplied with the 
proper equipment and training and size of organization to move a division of 
troops and matériel upon 48 hours’ notice to any part of the world; 

Resolved further, That the Aircoach Transport Association urge the National 
Prototype Aircraft Advisory Committee, established by Public Law 867, to test 
and type certificate assault type and troop carrier transports and transport heli- 
copters and convertiplanes in order that these aircraft may be placed into civil 
operation in aircoach and cargo employment where, together with crews, mainte- 
nance, and operational personnel they are immediately available to serve the 
Army’s needs ; 

Resolved further, That the Aircoach Transport Association support an airlift 
preparedness bill which will design, purchase, and lease-sell to all carriers, inde- 
pendent and scheduled, the above-named types of equipment most desired in a 
civil airlift reserve by the United States Army; be it further 

Resolwed, That the Aircoach Transport Association recommend and support 
legislation providing for the development of transport convertiplanes and trans- 
port helicopters as a means of putting local-service lines on a self-supporting 
nonsubsidized basis and as a means of communication between cities and air- 
ports which are located far enough away from population centers to eliminate 
airplanes taking off and landing over populated areas, and to establish a civil 
airlift reserve of local support aircraft for the Army within its combat zone. 


In addition to this resolution which supports the principles of the 
civil air fleet bill, the airlift preparedness bill, or the air merchant 
marine bills, all of which differ only in name and details, the conven- 
tion also adopted unanimously on February 22, 1952, the following 
general policy statement on how a commercial mobilized airlift re- 
serve can best be developed. I quote this resolution in full: 


Whereas the independent air carrier industry has pioneered and developed 
low-cost aircoach services, large-scale economical freight services, combination 
passenger-cargo services in areas adapted to this type of service, contract move- 
ments of agricultural workers and deportees, the large-scale organized services 
to the Department of Defense; and 

Whereas this traffic is valuable and justly due to those who have initiated and 
nurtured these markets without benefit of Government subsidy; and 

Whereas large-scale organized efforts have been made by carriers which for 
years have been supported by the funds of all the taxpayers to preempt and 
appropriate such traffic by means other than fair competition in the American 
tradition; and 
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Whereas the competition in our air transportation system provided by the in- 
dependent carriers has opened up to additional millions of our citizens a more 
adequate air transportation system at reasonable charges ; and 

Whereas the competition of the nonsubsidized independents has built a mobi- 
lized airlift reserve much greater and many times more effective than would 
have been possible without the independents’ competition; and 

Whereas the independents have demonstrated that they and they alone have 
provided the “competition to the extent necessary” to develop “economical air 
transportation at reasonable charges” which is declared by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act of 1938 to be in the public interest : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the president and the board of directors of the Aircoach Trans- 
port Association be directed to place the resources and personnel of the associa- 
tion behind a vigorous campaign to protect, consolidate, extend, and develop the 
traffic the industry has won through its pioneering initiative. 

Resolved further, That this policy be implemented by the president and the 
board of directors incorporating a nonprofit cooperative marketing association 
to assist members to sell chartered and individual air transportation at the 
most reasonable charges possible to the general public, to the Department of 
Defense and to the Post Office Department— 

By proving to the Department of Defense and the Congress that the industry 
is now transporting military personnel, both domestically and to overseas and 
foreign points by air more economically than by alternative surface means of 
transportation and consequently ; 

By requesting a preference for military movements by air in the interest of 
building a powerful mobile airlift reserve for national defense. 

By requesting of the Civil Aeronautics Board in the large irregular air carrier 
investigation that the industry’s right to permanent operating authority and to 
expand and develop to provide effective competition to reduce prices be pro- 
tected in accordance with the declaration of purposes of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act; 

By proving to the Post Office Department and to the Congress that the indus- 
try can transport all first-class mail for medium and long distances as eco- 
nomically as by present rail rates paid by the Postmaster General and conse- 
quently ; 

To urge a preference for transportation of all such first-class mail by air at 
these rates in the interest of a civil airlift reserve for national defense ; 

By securing additional present-type transport aircraft on lease from the Air 
Force and by securing new type economical transport aircraft designed to mili- 
tary specifications by lease-purchase agreement under the provisions of an air- 
lift preparedness bill providing for an organized and mobilized mobile airlift 
reserve ; 

By urging Congress to reserve the field of low-cost aircoach and cargo trans- 
portation to nonsubsidized carriers under a system of regulated competition 
instead of regulated monopoly ; and 

By prohibiting undue preference and advantages including mail pay and mail 
franchises being afforded the present mail carriers now competing for this 
market. 


The position of the Aircoach Transport Association on the air 
merchant marine bills, the civil air fleet bill, or the airlift preparedness 
bill was stated before this committee on Thursday, June 28, 1951, in 
connection with the subsidy separation bills. I refer you, therefore, to 
pages 129 and 130 of the hearings of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce of the United States Senate on separation of 
air mail pay from subsidy. However, it is well to repeat here the im- 
portant provisions of these bills which we support as stated therein: 

The essential provisions of the air merchant marine bills, H. R. 448, 
S. 237, and 8S. 3507 of the Eighty-first Congress, are: 

First, to establish a Government corporation, capitalized at $100,- 
000,000 to assist in the design, development, purchase, and use in air 
commerce of new long, medium, and short-range types of transport 
aircraft. 

Second, to design these aircraft as cargo transports which are readily 
adapted to military use. 
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Third, to lease such aircraft to all qualified operators at a rent suffi- 
cient to return all or a great part of the production cost to the Gov- 
ernment. 

Fourth, to provide for recapture of 50 percent of the excess profits 
ever 10 percent earned by operators of as transport aircraft. 

Fifth, to provide for application of both rentals and recaptured 
profits to the purchase of the transports by the operators. 

Sixth, to provide that 75 percent of the key personnel used by the 
airlines operating the leased equipment be members of one of the 
military reserves. 

If an adequate bill to separate subsidies from air-mail pay passes the 
Congress this sesssion, a policy must necessarily be established to fill 
the vacuum in air-transportation development policy remaining after 
separation. Aircoach Transport Association supports H. R. 508 and 
is unalterably opposed to S. 436 as it has been amended although we 
supported it before amendment. 

We e assume that the intention is to make all air carriers self-support- 
lug as soon as possible and gradually eliminate or reduce all unneces- 
sary subsidies. We do not, however, approve of the “meat-ax ap- 
proach” of indiscriminately slashing subsidies where they assist the 
expansion of air transportation and the building of a civil-airlift 

reserve for national defense. 

We particularly would like to see local-service airlines supported 
until they can become economically self-sufficient through acquiring 
new and more efficient local-service equipment. We believe, however, 
that the principle of support by operating subsidies which assist the 
inefficient operator more than the efficient operator, be eliminated. In 
its place a policy of assistance to the most efficient operators should be 
developed under the provisions of an airlift preparedness bill. Once 
compensatory mail pay is separated from the subsidy element, the 
development of our air-transportation system is not primarily to be 
guided by the needs of the Post Office Department which can be met 
by compensatory mail pay. Since subsidy under the Civil Aero- 
nautiecs Act is for the purpose of promoting the interests of the com- 
merce, the postal service, and the national defense, and the commerce 
and the postal service can now take care of themselves, further devel- 
opment should be attuned to the needs of national defense. 

Under an airlift preparedness bill, local-service airlines whose aver- 
age flight distance 1s now about 60 miles could be provided with con- 
vertip anes or transport helicopters to enable them to become rapidly 

self-sufficient. Convertiplanes or transport helicopters developed, 
uurchased, and leased to these local-service operators is of primary 
interest to the Army which desires this type of equipment, trained 
pilots, and maintenance personnel to be available for its mission within 
the combat zone. 

These vertical aircraft can be used for deployment of troops along 
the battle line, rushing reserves to points of break-through, the estab- 
lishment of road blocks and their evacuation when the road blocks 
become untenable, and in general to provide a mobility for our troops 
that can be 10 times faster than that of the enemy to overcome a 
possible tenfold superiority of the enemy in numbers. 

Mobility, together with superior fire power is the solid basis for 
the defense of the free world. Yet, a tr: ansport helicopter or con- 
vertiplane civil industry is practically nonexistent. This should be 
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rapidly remedied by the design, production, and leasing of economic 
rotary wing and other type convertiplanes which should go to both 
established and newly introduced local lines. Subsidy may be pro- 
vided these lines, where necessary, in reduced prices or reduced rentals 
of the superior, more economical and more convenient equipment. 

I suggested to the Doolittle Commission that one of the best ways 
in which to plan for elimination of airports in close proximity to 
populated cities was to develop a realistic program which would 
permit local service air carriers employing vertical lift aircraft to 
transport passengers from city centers to airports at reasonable dis- 
tances from the cities and return. This relocation of airports will 
become a crying need in the age of jet air transport when the noise 
factor will be an exceedingly great nuisance at close-in airports. 

Nothing would benefit the local service lines more than an intelli- 
gent Government assistance program for switching over to modern 
equipment. In the meantime, while a convertiplane program is being 
developed, it is suggested that design of modifications and new power 
for the DC-—3, which is now being used by most of these local service 
operators, be provided for under any airlift preparedness bill adopted. 
To maintain these small airlines in condition to fulfill their new role 
in national defense, operating subsidies should be provided in the 
interim. 

On the other hand, the 16 domestic trunk lines and international 
operators should have subsidies much more rapidly reduced, as practi- 
cally all of their services can be provided by nonsubsidized air car- 
riers. The Universal Postal Union rate of $2.86 per ton-mile pro- 
vided to the international lines as a een: rate in the 
amended S. 436 bill is ridiculous and indefensible. 

This is up to 10 times the price that could be obtained by the Post- 
master General in contracting with nonsubsidized lines. The 16 trunk- 
line operators and the independent operators that I represent should 
be required under an airlift preparedness bill to pay sufficient to 
cover the production costs of aircraft but not necessarily for the 
development costs, which are primarily expenses for development for 
national defense. 

With the mail service on a compensatory basis, all carriers, both 
the independents and the “Club 16” monopoly which was established 
in 1938 should be encouraged to compete for vast new low price mar- 
kets for the ultimate benefit of the consumer in lowered prices and 
bettered service. Lease-sell each operator the more efficient tools 
under a nairlift preparedness program and let the best operators win 
the traflic. 

The Aircoach Transport Association representing the independent 
airline operators that have pointed out every new low-priced market 
since War II—who have pointed out, pioneered, and developed the 
aircoach market, the air freight aie, the combination cargo- 
passenger service market, and the agricultural labor movements mar- 
ket—these independents are now pointing out new markets and should 
be recognized as experts by this legislative body because of their past 
performance in the field of pioneering air transport markets. As indi- 
sated in the resolutions quoted at the beginning of this presentation, 
the new markets to be developed to support a fivefold expansion of 
our total civil airlift reserve are as follows: 
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First, the movement of 85 percent of military personnel by air in- 
stead of 15 percent so being transported now. The Aircoach Trans- 
port Association has demonstrated to the Military Traffic Service of 
the Department of Defense that it can move these men more econom- 
ically by air than by surface means—in fact, it has obtained transpor- 
tation business solely upon the basis of lower cost to the Government. 
However, a policy of preference for military movements by air should 
= established to accelerate the development of a market for the air- 

raft that can be provided under the airlift preparedness bill. 

Second, by giving the Postmaster General authority to contract for 
the transportation of large loads of mail with any air carrier where it 
is shown that a saving is effected for the Government and where the 
rates do not exceed by more than 5 cents per ton-mile the carriers’ filed 
tariff rates for transportation of general commodities by air. The 
Postmaster General should be further encouraged to make available to 
air carriers loads of first-class mail which are now being moved by 
surface transportation when the rates do not greatly exe eed that being 
paid for surface transportation. The Postmaster General should be 
further encouraged to establish a 4-cent stamp for first-class mail 
which could be moved profitably by air under his new contractual 
authority. The Postmaster General should be further encouraged to 
establish new low rates for air parcel post which would be transported 
under the new contractual authority in large loads at not to exceed 
5 cents per ton-mile more than filed tariff rates for general commodi- 
ties by air. 

Third, the reserving of the field of low-cost aircoach and cargo 
transport to nonsubsidized carriers under a system of regulated com- 
petition instead of regulated monopoly and by prohibiting undue 
preferences and advantages including mail pay and mail franchises 
being afforded the present mail carriers now competing for this 
market. 

A fourth and probably the largest field of expansion of air trans- 
portation will be developed by the air carriers themselves in compet- 
ing for new non-Government markets with larger and more economi- 
cal equipment under free competition. Just as the independents by 
new low rates stimulated the air-travel market between Los Angeles 
and San Francisco and between Seattle and Alaska to the degree that 
more people now move by air between these points than by surface 
means—just so expansion and development of a civil-air-travel mar- 
ket will be stimulated within the United States and to foreign points 
by the removal of roadblocks in the way of competition. In appendix 
A, a study by Dr. Kemper Simpson finds from the legislative history 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act that this is the kind of competition en- 
visaged by the legislators who framed the act. 

The aircraft developed, produced, and leased for the domestic and 
international trunk-line carriers and the independents should be types 
which are more adequately suited for the new needs of national 
defense. 

For example, some aircraft should be designed to land in unpre- 
paver open fields without benefit of runways. This is extremely im- 
portant as airports as well as maritime ports, as we know them, can 
be knocked out and made useless with atomic bombs, atomic-guided 
missiles, and atomic artillery in the first few days of a modern war. 
The greatest protection against atomic counterattack will be dis- 
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persal and the only vehicle which can provide adequate dispersal is 
the air vehicle which can land almost anywhere. 

A second military requirement for some of the large transports pro- 
vided under the airlift preparedness program should be the ability 
to carry large and heavy concentrated loads in aircraft with at least 
one type : able to transport tanks and atomic artillery. A third exam- 
ple of the type of aircraft to be provided would be types which are 
immediately usable for assault transport operations of the Army and 
for deploy ment of troops within the combat zone. 

It is believed that the above program, ambitious though it may be, 
will save not just millions but billions that such a program of airlift 
development might cost if completed solely within the framework of 
the military services. 

For the development of a civil airlift reserve approach to meeting 
the emergency of war is like the approach of a small community to 
meeting the emergency imposed by fire. A smali community desires a 
water system to put out fires whenever they occur in the community. 
However, it was soon found that if a water system were provided for 
the inhabitants’ convenience for household use, a service could be pro- 
vided that was of benefit to the community between fires. It was 
more adequate for fighting fires because the extent of the system was 
much larger than that which could have been provided at the expense 
of the taxpayers for fighting fire alone. With this little parable to 
illustrate the common sense of the airlift preparedness approach to the 
problem of expanding our «airlift for defense, we recommend the 
adoption of a bill similar to the air merchant marine bills, the civil air 
fleet bill, and the airlift preparedness bill, that would provide for the 
above objectives. 

Attached hereto as appendix A is an economists’s interpretation of 
Congressional intent concerning competition of the nonscheduled 
carriers in the airline industry prepared by Dr. Kemper Simpson, em- 
ployed by the Aircoach Transport Association to make an economic 
study to be presented 1 in the large irregular air carrier investigation 
before the Civil Aeronautics Board. This appendix will show that 
such a development program, including the air carrier competition 
involved, can be done within the framework of the present Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938 supplemented by an adequate airlift pre- 
paredness bill. 

The Cuatrman. Do you want Dr. Kemper Simpson’s statement, 
appendix A, made a part of the record at this point ? 

Mr. Heacocx. If vou will, please. 

The Carman. We will make that a part of the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


APPENDIX A 


AN ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION OF CONGRESSIONAL INTENT CONCERNING COMPETITION 
OF THE NONSCHEDULED CARRIERS IN THE AIRLINE INDUSTRY 


(By Dr. Kemper Simpson) 


President Truman, when in the Senate, was chairman of the subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce, which held hearings in March 
and April 1937 on a bill to put control of air transportation in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission.’ Representatives of both the Department of Commerce 


1 Hearings before a subcommittee of the Committee on Interstate Commerce, U. S. Senate. 
75th Cong., 1st sess., on S. 2 and S. 1760. 
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and of the Post Office, who appeared before that subcommittee, criticized the 
proposals to relax the antitrust laws and the establishment of a monopoly, or 
oligopoly, in air transport. The Department of Commerce noted the danger in 
limiting certificates to “a few individuals or groups,” and pointed out that at 
that time there “was not yet enough competition to promote potential traffic.’ * 
The Department expressed alarm that provisions “* * * regarding consolida- 
tion, merger, and acquisition of control were relaxed or omitted.” * 

James A. Farley, at that time Postmaster General, in a letter written on 
March 11, 1937, to Senator Burton K. Wheeler, chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Interstate Commerce, stated that “it ought to be contrary to public policy to 
perpetuate monopolies.’* His letter also contained this prophetic statement: 
“The effect of the proposed law would be to encourage monopoly and the freezing 
out of small concerns for the benefit of the larger ones by allowing them to appear 
before the Commission and make claims of being able to render superior service 
because they have more capital.’”* He also gave as his opinion that under the 
conditions then existing ‘“nonsubsidized air-transport companies should be free to 
open up and develop any territory and that such pioneering work should not be 
hampered by the necessity of first securing a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity.” He noted, moreover, the decision of Congress “to prohibit com- 
petition between subsidized air-mail contractors.” ° This comment of the Post- 
master General is particularly interesting in view of the Civil Aeronauties Board's 
apparent assumption today that all the competition Congress intended the in- 
dustry to have is that between the subsidized certificated carriers. 

After much discussion during 1937 and the early months of 1938, it was decided 
that the airlines could not be considered railroads of the air and should not 
be regulated by the Interstate Commerce Commission, but rather by a special 
new agency, the Civil Aeronautics Authority. The House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, held hearings on the new bill to create this agency 
during March 1938.7 During those hearings at least four members of the 
committee—three Democrats and one Republican—expressed persistent appre- 
hension concerning the monopolistic position assured the existing airlines by 
the proposed system of certification. 

Congressman George CC. Sadowski, Democrat, of Michigan, asked Mr. ‘ack 
Frye, president of Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., whether when he used 
the words “proper regulation,” he meant “the issuance of certificates of con- 
venience and necessity.’ When Mr. Frye answered in the affirmative, Con- 
gressman Sadowski followed up with the query: “In other words, to create 
a monopoly in the air?’* Mr. Frye protested that “the bill provided an oppor- 
tunity for real expansion of air service.” Congressman Sadowski, then, asked: 
“By the existing companies?’ and Mr. Frye answered: “No; by new companies, 
too.” But the Congressman showed that he was still not satisfied when he 
observed: “I can see that it would be in your interest and in the interest of 
every existing company to operate under a certificate of convenience and neces- 
sity ; but I am still a little doubtful as to whether that is in the public interest.” 

Congressman Edward C. Eicher, Democrat, of Iowa, asked whether the pro- 
posed “regulatory agency” might become subservient to the “aviation trust.” ° 
Congressman Charles A. Wolverton, Republican, of New Jersey, apparently 
shared Congressman Bicher's view, and wondered why power was to be given the 
new authority “to avoid by their orders prosecutions for violation of the anti- 
trust laws.” *° 

Congressman Lyle H. Boren, Democrat, of Oklahoma, expressed himself forcibly 
and at length on the monopoly in the airline industry. He stated his intention 
to offer an amendment to the proposed bill, and he wanted “to exempt the 
authority from this grandfather clause wherein it is found that there has been 
such aggression to grab the territory before this legislation is enacted.” Mr. 
Boren, in a letter to his colleagues in Congress, dated February 26, 1938, wrote: 


2Tdem, p. 79. 

3 Idem, p. 79 

Idem, p. 145. 

® Idem. p. 144. 

* Hearings before a subcommittee of the Committee on Interstate Commerce, U. S. Senate, 
75th Cong., 1st sess., on S. 2 and S. 1760, p. 140 

7 Hearings before the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, House of Repre- 
sentatives, 75th Cong., 3d sess.. on H. R. 9738. 

® Hearings before the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, House of Repre- 
sentatives, 75th Cong.. 3d sess., on H. R. 97358, p. 187. 

* Idem. p. 188. 

% Idem, pp. 189-190. 
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“Public interest demands that American air transportation, which is the leader 
of the world, be preserved as an industry instead of being destroyed by accumu- 
lative monopolies in its infancy.” * 

These discussions would be of only historical or academic interest, were it not 
for the effect they clearly had on the wording of the bill as finally passed. A few 
weeks after the expressions of congressional apprehension above quoted, the 
Senate subcommittee, of which Senator H. S. Truman was chairman, conducted 
new hearings on a revised draft of a civil aeronautics bill.” When Mr. Truman 
reviewed on April 6, 1988, the proposed changes and amendments, he stressed 
among other things: 

(1) The change in the declaration of policy, wherein there was “explicit recog- 
nition of the importance of competition to the extent necessary to assure sound 
development of air transport.” ” 

(2) Denial of “grandfather rights if the existing carrier was inadequate or 
inefficient.” “ 

(3) The exemption provision “designed especially to enable the authority to 
adjust some of the requirements of the law where necessary to encourage small 
operators, Such as small operators in Alaska, in cases of hardship; as well as 
exemptions for nonscheduled operation.” * 

(4) “* * * more stringent regulation ‘of consolidations and interlocking 
interests’ by subjecting them ‘to approval by the authority.’”’ 

If one analyses the various civil aeronautics bills drafted between 1935 and 
1938 and compares them with the Civil Aeronauties Act finally passed and still 
in force, one cannot escape the conclusion that Congress heeded the repeated 
warnings above referred to and definitely decided that competition in airline 
transportation be provided for. True, the word “competition” in the Civil 
Aeronautics Act now in force is qualified by the phrase “to the extent necessary 
to assure the sound development” of the industry, but this qualification is not 
really important for those of us who believe that in our free democratic economic 
system, fair competition by efficient and energetic newcomers is indispensable 
for the sound development of every industry unless it be a natural monopoly or 
a public utility of the inherent-monopoly type.” This decision to recognize 
the necessity of competition was neither in the 1935 draft e. g. S. 3027, nor in 
the 1987 drafts, H. R. 5234 and H. R. 4652, but appeared first in the 1988 drafts 
e. g. S. 3659, sponsored by Senator Harry 8S. Truman, as above stated. That this 
provision still remains in the act is evidence that air transportation neither was, 
nor is, considered by Congress as a public utility of the monopoly or obligopoly 
type, where the planning and correctives of Government regulation are supposed 
to entirely supplant the stimulus and correctives of competition. 

It is often assumed by the oligopoly, their partisans, and even by the Board 
that the necessary competition, prescribed by Congress, is that between the certi- 
ficated carriers, themselves, over many, though not all, of the air routes. In 
the Board’s refusal on November 7, 1951, to sanction transcontinental coach 
service for the “large irregular carriers,” it noted with apparent satisfaction 
that over certain routes and between certain points there are “at least three and 
in some instances as many as five certificated carriers” now operating. Yet a 
reading of the legislative history of the development of the civil aeronautics law 
indicates that it was probably this kind of competition between the established 
mail-subsidized airlines—‘“uneconomical paralleling of routes or duplication of 
facilities’—that congressional leaders were wisely or unwisely attempting to 
eliminate, or at least limit, by a governmental civil aeronautics administration.” 
Surely it was not just this kind of competition in delux servce, for example, that 
Congress meant to provide for the industry. 

Another interesting example of the development in congressional thinking on 
the subject of airline competition is found in a safeguarding qualification, or 
proviso, to the Board’s approval of consolidations, mergers, and other similar 
devices which destroy competition. In section 488 (b), the Board is strictly 
prohibited from permitting any consolidation, merger, or other device which 


11 Idem, p. 435. 

22 Hearings before a subcommittee on Committee on Interstate Commerce of the U. S. 
Senate, 75th Cong., 3d sess., on S. 3659. 

18 Tdem, p. 3. 

4 Tdem, p. 4. 

% Idem, p. 4. 

™ See below p. 15 for definition of natural or inherent monopoly. 

17 The phrase in quotation marks was that of Senator Pat eCarren in hearings on S. 
3027. — of the Committee on Interstate Commerce, U. S. Senate, 74th Conzg., 
1st sess., p. . 
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would result in creating a monopoly or monopolies and thereby restrain com- 
petition or jeopardize another air carrier, not a party to the consolidation, ete. 
This provision must have been prompted in part by congressional interest in the 
outsider, the newcomer, characterized so imprudently as “interlopers” by the 
president of Eastern Airlines. 

From the point of view of the independent airlines, the most important addi- 
tion to the bill as finally passed is the classification and exemption section de- 
signed for the needs of noncertificated air carriers. A review of the legislative 
history of the Civil Aeronautics Act would convince any reasonable person that 
this section was written to take care of the “new blood” in the industry—those 
who were supposed to serve a period of probation before being admitted to the 
certificate club. Even Senator Pat McCarran, who was the leading proponent of 
the theory that the airline grandfathers should be guaranteed permanent squat- 
ters’ rights, apparently never dared hope that the certificate system he fought for 
and put over would be used to keep new blood out of the industry. This is evident 
from his examination in 1935 of Amelia Earhart, who with much vision foresaw 
that this system could be used to put a strait-jacket on a growing, dynamic 
industry. Miss Earhart was testifying on the certificate system before a Senate 
committee on 8S. 3027, an early draft of a civil-aeronauties bill: 

“Miss EarHART. But I see in it a certain amount of stalemating in the matter 
of progress. For instance, one airline is run here, and another line is run over 
here. A far-sighted gentleman wishes to connect these two points and he cuts 
across the hypotenuse of the triangle. Of course with the two-named airlines 
having certificates of convenience and necessity, the pioneer is going to be held 
up in attempting to cut across, whereas he might be serving two centers of popu- 
lation exceedingly well if permitted to go ahead. 

Senator MCCARRAN. You do not understand, do you, that under the bill he 
would be held up. 

“Miss EarHArrt, I think so. 

“Senator MoCargzan. He would apply for a certificate of convenience and 
necessity 

“Miss EaRHART. Perhaps so, but you know that mills of any legislative body 
grind exceedingly slow.” * 

Although the ill-fated Miss Earhart turned out to be a prophetess, a careful 
analysis of the legislative history of the Civil Aeronautics Act indicates that 
Congress tried to arrange that new competitors should be given every opportunity. 
First, the small fellow was to be relieved of the costly red tape involved in 
certification through the exemption procedure. Second, it was implicitly assumed 
that the more successful were in time to be given certificates. This can be defi- 
nitely established by the testimony of one of the ablest experts who helped write 
the bill finally passed. 

An Interdepartmental Committee, set up to work on the various drafts, was 
composed of representatives of the Treasury, State, Commerce, and War Depart- 
ments, together with a representative of the Post Office. Mr. Fred D. Fagg, Jr., 
who was the expert for the Department of Commerce, frankly stated the necessity 
of promoting airline transportation rather than the established airline companies. 
He pointed out a fact not then generally known—and almost completely forgotten 
er glossed over today: at that time (1937) there were many more hours of 
private, nonscheduled, and miscellaneous flying than hours of flight by scheduled 
airlines. And he specifically excluded military flying from the “miscellaneous 
eategory.” * This evidence is interesting in view of the statements generally 
now made concerning the inconsequential activities of nonscheduled flying before 
the Second World War and the assumption that the legislative draftsmen and 
the congressional committees concerned ignored, underrated, or discounted non- 
scheduled flying. 

Additional evidence that the Department of Commerce and Mr. Fagg, its 
expert, were primarily concerned with the industry as a whole and not merely 
with the scheduled airlines is given in another of Mr. Fagz’s statements in 
1937: “The thing that the Federal Government has done in connection with 
aviation has been to provide a highway of transportation, which we call an 
‘airway. and we equip it. The use of that highway is open to private flying, 
nonscheduled activities, to the use of the military forces of the Army and Navy, 
as well as to privately operating scheduled air transport companies.” 








% Hearings on S. 3027. July 1935. pp. 104-105 

7” Hearings before subcommittee of Committee on Appropriations of the House, 75th 
Cong.. 1st sess., on H. R. 5799, p. 8. 

® Idem, p. 15. 
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These statements acquire greater significance when it is realized that Mr. 
Fagg was the Interdepartmental Committee’s spokesman on the subject of the 
exemption provision. Mr. Fagg said, April 1, 1938, that instead of following the 
provisions of the Motor Carrier Act, and of certificating all types of operators, 
the Interdepartmental Committee decided to write in an exemption provision for 
the independent operators, because otherwise there would have been undue 
hardship both on the authority and the carrier.” The most significant sentences 
in his testimony were as follows: “Therefore this provision (the exemption 
provision) has been put in to exempt from any requirement of a certificate of 
convenience of that type of carrier until it is found to be in the public interest. 
So perhaps we leaned so strongly to provide an exception for a type of carrier we 
do not want to regulate immediately.” [Italics supplied.] It is impossible to 
read this statement and not realize that the exemption provision was put in to 
relieve and aid the new arrival until he was established enough to be admitted 
to the certificate club. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board, when it has refused to subject the established 
certificated airlines to any real measure of competition, has taken refuge in the 
qualifying phrase used in the Civil Aeronautics Act “Competition to the extent 
necessary to assure the sound development of an air transportation sys- 
tem * * *” Just what this phrase means is a matter of interpretation, but 
the interpretation is one that must be determined by economic analysis rather 
than legal precedent or administrative decision. Cabot and Malott, Harvard 
professors, in their treatise on public utilities maintain that the determination 
of what types of industry shall be classified and regulated as public utilities is a 
question of economics and not a question of law.” If the definition of ‘‘a public 
utility” is the economist’s responsibility, the definition of “competition” is even 
more so. 

Competition is the vitalizing force in our democratic capitalistic society. It 
can be generated only by private initiative, and its social objective is maximum 
service at minimum cost. In a democratic capitalistic economy, competition 
must be democratic, i. e., free to all of those competent to initiate it. The four 
characteristics of a competitive system, then, are: indidivual initiative; maximum 
service; minimum cost: and last, but not least, freedom of opportunity for the 
newcomer, small as well as large. To what extent have these four elements of 
competition been recognized by the CAB in its administration? 

(1) The individual initiative that first supplied the economy with freight and 
coach service came from the independent carriers. The Civil Aeronautics Board 
has been criticized for not giving sufficient encouragement to these services—the 
stepchildren of the industry. But the Board must be given credit for having not 
vet completely strangled them. The Board was wise enough to foresee that freight 
service, the stepbrother of express service, was destined to become the much 
lustier offspring. And now, at last, the Board appears to have recognized that 
coach service, the stepbrother of deluxe service, has much the greater future. 
But these services were developed by a competitive drive which the Board would 
be extremely unwise to frustrate. When the Board on November 7, 1951, an- 
nounced in the Transcontinental Coach-type Service case that it would “expect, 
and require, certificated carriers to expand and develop aircoach services,” that 
command was a frank admission that it believed that governmental decree can 
be substituted for the competitive drive, and that belief is reminiscent of the 
reasoning of the planner, the Socialist—yes, and the Communist—who have no 
confidence in the competitive system and who believe that economic progress can 
be effected by government dicta rather than individual initiative. 

(2) Maximum service—or stated in other terms, augmenting production— 
has always been an important objective of the competitive system, especially 
in this most prosperous of all countries. Unfortunately, the world depression 
during the thirties caused many obroad and some in this country to lose faith in 
the competitive system and its objectives. The Western Furopeans—not only in 
Germany, but in the democratic countries as well—thought cartels with restric- 
tion of production and planned division of markets would solve their economic 
problem. But the restrictive policy of the cartels is in part responsible for 
Western Europe’s plight today. Some of the Henry Wallace school in this country 
seem to have accepted the killing-of-the-little-pigs idea as an economic philosophy 
rather than as a temporary expedient. 


22 House hearings on H. R. 9738. March and April 1938, p. 421. 
* Problems in Publie Utility Management. Philip Cabot and Dean W. Malott, McGraw 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1930, p. 3. 
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By 1938—the year the Civil Aeronautics Act was passed—distruction of compe- 
tion had considerably abated. The Supreme Court had decreed that the NRA— 
the most insidious attack on our competitive system—was not constitutional, 
and had not been justified even by the chaotic economic conditions prevailing 
during the great depression. Such quack economic panaceas as technocracy 
were being discarded, and economists were beginning again to have the courage 
of their convictions. Congress began to see more clearly that competition would 
best serve its objective: promotion and development of air transportation, and 
it said so as unequivocally as possible under the circumstances then prevailing. 

It is sheer economic illiteracy to assume that demand is like a pie that has 
just so many slices, which should be handed out only to those who happen to 
have the first seats at the table. In a dynamic economy, demand must be ex- 
panded, and demand can be most effectively expanded by the ingenuity and 
efficiency of the ambitious producers. Demand for air service should not be con- 
sidered a fixed quantity insensitive to price, which will always be only enough 
for the charter members of the certificate club. 

(3) Minimum price is the third of the above-named primary objectives of a 
competitive capitalistic system. So important is this objective in the American 
capitalistic system that often even where there is a monopoly, through invention 
or patent, as in nylon, or cellophane, the wise monopolist shows warranted pride 
in making successive price reductions. Where there is a public utility of the 
so-called inherent-monopoly variety, not based on invention or patent, the demo- 
eratic state sets up a regulatory body largely so as to insure the consumer the 
lowest possible price the producer can sell for. In short the primary purpose 
of public utility regulation is simulation of the competitive process as it normally 
affects reduction in price. 

It is generally believed that the Civil Aeronautics Board has resisted traffic 
reduction because of its desire to maintain the passenger and other revenues 
of the airlines supported by mail subsidy. Although the mail subsidies and the 
methods by which they are determined have been fairly or unfairly criticized 
as economically unwise means of supporting the inefficient, these subsidies in 
total have not been so considerable as those granted by the Government to certain 
other industries it has sought to develop. Even if the Civil Aeronautics Board 
were to believe that its primary function is to serve as watchdog for the United 
States Treasury or as economizer for the Post Office, even then the Board's 
resistance to rate reductions could not be economically justified. It has been 
demonstrated by the independents with their coach service that the demand for 
air transportation is highly elastic and that airline income can be augmented by 
lower tariffs. But the Board must surely recognize that its first duty is to 
promote civil aviation, and that promotion is furthered not by rigid or increasing 
tariffs, but decreasing ones. The Board, therefore, should be grateful to the 
independent airlines for having reduced the average cost of air transportation 
and for having expanded it through coach and freight service. The independent 
carriers have given—and should be allowed to continue to give—the industry 
all the competition necessary for its development. 

(4) Opportunity for the new competitor is the last-named, but by no means the 
least important, of the elements of a free democratic competitive society. Even 
those “planners” who drafted the National Industry Recovery Act dared not write 
provisions which would inhibit the entry of new competitors into an industry. 
The President's discretion in permiting codes was limited by the provision that 
he was required to find: that the trade or industrial associations or groups 
Which set up a code “impose on unequitable restrictions on admission to mem- 
bership’; and that the code was “not designed to promote monopolies or to 
eliminate or oppress small enterprises. * * *” The Board can point to its 
certification of the feeder lines, but these were complementary, not competitive, 
services. The Board’s certification of three freight carriers, not charter members 
of the certificate club, was a cautious step in the right direction, even though the 
number of new carriers certificated was so small. 

The Board’s reluctance to increase materially the number of certificated car- 
riers has apparently been motivated by its belief that it is a sort of publie service 
commission and that the airlines are public utilities of the inherent-monopoly 
type. With this belief, or assumption, the Board has apparently decided that it 
would be economically unwise to increase the number of competitors, because 
even in a truly competitive society there are some few services which can be 
more efficiently furnished by a regulated monopoly than by an unlimited number 
of competing enterprises. Such are the services of natural or inherent monopo- 
lies, 
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Whether the airlines constitute a public utility is considered by seme as a 
debatable question, but the courts today would probably so classify them. The 
courts have considered many different types of service corporations as public 
utilities especially when they give service to all the people. Inns, grist mills, 
and fire insurance companies have been so classified along with common car- 
riers like the railroads and public service corporations. The scheduled airlines 
are common carriers that have been induced to give a certain amount of coach 
service by the example of the independents and the orders of the Board. Of 
course, if they were to abandon their coach service and give only delux service, 
the courts conceivably might decide—as in the case of theaters—that the public 
interest in them is not sufficiently great to allow them to be classified with 
other common carriers as public utilities. But, as is noted by Prof. C. O. Ruggles, 
of Harvard University, an author of a well-known book on public utilities, the 
United States Supreme Court in its first decisions concerning public utilities and 
their regulation stressed the public interest involved rather than the question 
as to whether or not they happened to be monopolies. 

But even if one accepts the contention that the airlines are public utilities, one 
must vigorously deny that they are public utilities of the inherent-monopoly type. 
It might be economically unwise to sanction a number of water, gas, or electric 
companies for a city, or to have too many railroads operating between New York 
and Washington. Such companies, therefore, can be classified as inherent or 
natural monopolies. But this is by no means true of the airlines. The Attorney 
General in 1945 made an excellent statement of this distinction between the 
railroads—which he designated as “natural monopolies’—and the airlines in a 
letter to the Seventy-ninth Congress, first session (H. Doc. 142): 

“* * * the analogy between airlines and railroads is strained: the differ- 
ences are more important that the likenesses. Airlines are under the necessit) 
of providing no costly rights-of-way: airports, navigation aids, and the meteoro- 
logical services are usually provided by the Government; the size of the air 
fleet and the capacity of the aircraft can be readily adjusted to the voluine of 
traffic, and even the disposition of aircraft and equipment can be adjusted to 
seasonal fluctuations in the volume of traffic. Air transportation is not a “de 
creasing-cost industry” to the extent that railroads are; air transportation should 
not be classified as a ‘natural monopoly.’ ” 

There is far more to be said for limiting the number of railroads between two 
cities than for restricting the number of airlines over any particular route. The 
advantages of competition, which no one who believes in capitalism dares deny, 
ean under very special circumstances be outweighed by the disadvantage of 
unrestricted duplication of enormous investment, e. g., such as those in track, 
terminal, and other railway equipment. The same cannot be said of the airlines. 
In 1950 class I railroads had a net investment in property of nearly $23 billion, 
which produced an operating revenue in that year of less than $9.5 billion. The 
scheduled trunk lines had in 1950-51 an investment of about one-quarter of a 
billion dollars, and operating revenue of nearly twice that amount. 


Investment and income of railroads (class I) in 1950 
1950 
(calendar year) 
Investment in property used in transportation___ ; _.. $29, 683, 674, 605 
Accrued depreciation 6, 773, 429, 902 


Investment (net) __-_-__--_- Sete tamed obese ccte ie ahaa 2°, 910, 244, 703 
Operating revenue 9, 473, 098, 146 


Ratio of revenue to preperty investment, 41 percent. 
Investment and income of airlines (trunk) in 1950-51 


Investment in operating equipment (net) : 
1950 (June 380) $246, 315, 151 
1951 (June 30) 272, 780, 979 
Operating revenue: 1950 (calendar year) richie wrinclithe iietibif iin Sp5;  Ceeeap GO A 


Ratio of revenue to property inevstment: 1950 (June 30), 219 percent; 1951 
(June 30), 190 percent. 


* Including $46,311,376 mail pay. 
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These data indicate that the fixed investment of the railroads—in relation to 
revenue—is far greater than that of the airlines. The fixed investment of the 
railroads is so great that it can be soundly argued that unlimited duplication 
of their services—implicit in a completely competitive economy—would be eco- 
nomically unwise. The railroads have been properly treated as monopolies— 
removed from competitive correctives and regulated. The same treatment of the 
airlines, however, cannot be justified on economic grounds. The very large 
revenue of the airlines—in relation to property investment—suggests the need 
of competition. 

If Congress had intended that the airline industry be regulated as an inherent 
or natural monopoly, it would not have specifically mentioned competition in its 
declaration of policy, and it would not have provided exemption as a provision for 
the incubation of new competitors. True, the Board ean justifiably point out 
that the phrase qualifying the word “competition” in the act gives it the right 
to deny entry to irresponsible new competitors, whose activities would not serve 
to promote the best interests of the industry. As air carriers may be considered 
public utilities, the Board might even make a case for a limitation on new 
competition, if the skies were to become so crowded as to be dangerous. (The 
New York Supreme Court used traffic congestion as the principal justification for 
limiting the number of taxicab licenses in New York City.) But to deny entry 
to responsible low-cost competitors cannot be justified as logical economic 
regulation. 

Congress laid great stress on the necessity for economy and efficiency for all 
members of the Certificate Club. When the members and their partisans complain 
of the low-cost competition of the independents, their complaints are reminiscent 
of the diatribes of Gen. Hugh Johnson directed against ‘“chiselers” and “cut- 
throat competition.” The economist should deny that, as a general position, there 
can ever be too much competition. But he does not deny that there is such a 
thing as unfair competition, the kind of competition the Federal Trade Com- 
mission was set up to prevent. It is unfair competition to misbrand; it is unfair 
competition when the big fellow takes a loss by selling below cost for a temporary 
period for the sole purpose of squeezing out the little fellow. But it is absurd to 
call the price competition of the small newcomer, who is efficient and has low 
costs, as unfair competition. 

The oligopoly has repeatedly stressed the reasons why the independents have 
been able to enter into competition with, and undersell, the scheduled airlines: 
they specialize in long hauls; they are not bound by schedules; and they do not 
serve the smaller cities and the less-traveled routes. Data obtained by the Board 
do not entirely bear out all of these contentions, but, even if they were true, they 
would constitute no indictment of the competition of the independents. 

The aircoach companies have kept their eyes on the consumers—the passen- 
gers—and by doing so, have been able to keep their hands out of the pockets of 
the taxpayers. They early recognized that the public has its largest need for 
airline service over the long haul, and they followed the demand for long haul 
service in the way that good competitors should in a sound competitive system. 
The scheduled airlines probably have maintained high long haul tariffs through 
the shifting of a disproportionate percentage of overhead to long haul operations 
in order to compete with the railroads over the short hauls.“ Whether or not 
this is fair competition on the part of the scheduled carriers is not a question that 
is pertinent to this inquiry. But the criticism of the independents because they 
“skim off the cream” by specializing in long haul service is an unwarranted one, 
because, if true, it merely means that they are serving the public in the way it 
wants and needs to be served. 

The other reasons given by the oligopoly for the independent’s ability to reduce 
fares can be granted. They are not bound by schedules because, if they were, 
they would be disbarred. They do not have to serve areas in which there is rela- 
tively less traffic, and that is one of their advantages. But in this uneven world 
every competitor has his advantages and disadvantages. The scheduled airlines 
belong to the certificate club and gain thereby public prestige and confidence, and 
with that goes custom and the ability to raise funds for luxurious equipment. 
They can get better fares from those who can afford to pay them. And last, but 
not least, they are compensated with mail subsidy for the scheduled routes that 
are not profitable. Both the certificated and the nocertificated airlines have their 


% This was practically admitted by Chairman Delos W. Rentzel on April 25, 1951. 
Hearings before Senate Small Business Committee on Role of Irregular Airlines in United 
States Air Transportation Industry, p. 81. 
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own special advantages. But in the final analysis the greater volume of business 
and the larger profits of the subsidized certificated lines are proof that the com- 
petition furnished by the noncertificated lines has not yet been damaging to the 
established companies. The charter members of the certificate club, who know 
how limited is this new competition, probably resent it most for the very reason 
that the Board should welcome it. The independent has proved how reasonably 
the efficient, nonsubsidized airline can carry passengers and freight. He has 
furnished the cost yardstick which every regulatory agency charged with the 
duty of maintaining efficient, low-cost service needs. 

Mr. Heacock. I would like to state also with regard to the state- 
ments of the previous speaker, that the airlift preparedness bill ap- 
proach is not a subsidy approach. The provision, at least for the 
16 trunk, and international carriers, and our own carriers, should 
be that we should pay out of rentals sufficient to pay the production 
cost but not necessarily the development cost of the new aircraft. 

As to the assertion that our carriers are subsidized, at the present 
time through surplus aircraft which are available to ‘poth scheduled 
and nonscheduled companies, I would say this: there has been seldom 
a program which has been so successful for the United States in de- 
veloping a mobile airlift reserve than the program which was initiated 
by the Air Matériel command in leasing the C-46 and DC-4 to the 
industry, because we in the industry know, although it is not usually 
apparent to the laymen, that the cost of the airplane is a very small 
proportion of the total investment and expenses needed to operate an 
airline, or the cost of the whole airline system. 

For example, a C-46 that was turned over by the Government 
returned thousands to the Government. Approximately a little over 
$500,000 of business a year will be done by each aircraft, and over the 
period of 4 years all these leases have amounted to $2,000,000 per 
aircraft. 

Now, if by _leasing an airplane to a carrier for an amount which 
aggregated $5,000, that air carrier was able to set in motion main- 
tenance, oper ations, development of hangars, training of crews, the 
development of new markets to support and expand air commerce, if 
part of that was a gift, it is the only case where the Government has 
put out a dollar and has received $25 in airlift preparedness in return, 
because when the Korean war started suddenly as it did, I person- 
ally directed the locating of these carriers to pick up loads of tank 
parts, of large size 21-inch bazooka ammunition, and bazookas them- 
selves, and we flew those to the ports of embarkation at San Fran- 
cisco and Seattle, and from there they were transported by the over- 
seas carriers that were operating, to a great extent at least, DC—4’s, 
and we were able to help in putting the equipment into the hands 
of our troops, and they were able to stop the T-34 tanks of the enemy 
before they wiped us off that peninsula. 

There is an example where an extremely small investment in leas- 
ing aircraft to an industry has resulted in paying off manyfold in 
national defense value. 

Thank you. 

The CHatrman. We thank you, Mr. Heacock. 

Do you have any questions ¢ 

Mr. Sweeney. No, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF LANGDON P. MARVIN, JR., RESEARCH PROFESSOR 
OF AIR TRANSPORT ECONOMICS, GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 


The Cuarman. Commander Langdon P. Marvin, Jr. 

Mr. Marvin. My name is Langdon P. Marvin, Jr., research pro- 
fessor of air transport economics of eGor getown University, and I am 
appearing here as a private citizen on all of these bills. 

Eeneict Johnson, if you will forgive me for not having a prepared 
statement, I am just going to have to talk from notes here, and I will 
talk as quickly as I can, because I see you have already been kept over- 
time today. 

The gist of my remarks is quite simple. I want to state what I think 
is the problem of the airlift deficit and then discuss the four bills, and 
then the fifth approach which has been mentioned by some, of imple- 
menting Public Law 867. 

The problem, as I see it, Senator, is that we have this yawning deficit 
in what is needed by the military at M-Day. At the very beginning 
of the war it must be ready ; it can’t wait. 

It is what we have now that counts. The figures are not exact. The 
old figure, which I don’t think has been substantially changed, was 
4,000 C-54 equivalents. As against that we have on hand in civil, or, 

say, 1,000, and in military, 300, or a total of 1,300, approximately 70 
percent short of the goal. 

In my opinion, that isa very distressing situation. We are just very 
poorly prepared, and we are going to be caught short. 

There are several reasons for this special concern with airlift as 
compared with reliance, as we have in the past, almost entirely on the 
oceangoing merchant marine. I think I have on occasions before this 
committee mentioned that the testimony of the Navy Department has 
been that the Russians already have a submarine fleet that is five times 
the size of that with which the Germans were equipped when they 
started the Second World War, and these, of course, are submarines 
of improved types. 

We also have to face the distinct possibility that war might come to 
us, be brought to us in the Arctic, or in other areas inaccessible to 
shipping, and there is the problem of moving the freight and men 
to the trouble spot. 

In the third place, you have the old question of speed. The quota- 
tion that I place a lot of reliance on is that of General Eisenhower in 
his report where he says if war comes, the first 60 days will determine 
the issue, and of course, as we know, it takes a lot longer than 60 days 
to load up and assemble a convoy and get it across from one side of the 
ocean to the other. 

If we go on the assumption that any large-scale war we may have 
to fight will not have to be fought on our own home shores but abroad, 
we have got the problem of transportation abroad, how to get our 
matériel and men abroad. 

Now I mentioned matériel, because I think any legislation designed 
to remedy this deficit has got to put first things first, and the first 
thing is freight. Fighting a war is primarily a matter of moving 
freight. I think it works out if you take the figures from past wars, or 
if you take the estimate that can be had around the Pentagon now, 
something like 100 to 1 freight over bodies, 100 tons of freight to 1 
ton of body. That means freight planes. 
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That is where the shortage is, freight planes. Now you can use 
the freight planes for the airborne troops, and they are convertible in 
that sense, but the luxury passenger plane, the thing that is built in, 
the hatrack, built-in seats, revolving bar, and all that stuff, that is not 
good ; that has to go to conversion. 

It might be good 3, 4, 5, or 6 months after the period of conversion, 
but it is not good immediately after the first 24-hour or 48-hour re- 
sponse. That is why I think first things should be put first, and the 
first thing is aircraft of the type commen to meet the military need, 
and that is primarily the long-haul freight plane and assault trans- 
port. 

Now as to the long-haul freight plane, there is certainly no doubt 
that that is of great usefulness in our commerce, both east and west 
coast freight traffic and export and import traffic, and can possibly be 
put to use anytime the military does not need it, and the assault trans- 
port can possibly be put to use by the feeder lines in times of peace, 
and pulled in a short notice if needed by the Army Air Force. 

Now against the picture of the deficit, the picture of our being 70 
percent shy on requirement, we have these bills, all of which have 
something to do with improving the country’s air transport system. 

Now the first one I want to comment on is S. 2344, and that, I think, 
is not satisfactory, Senator, because, in the first place, there is abso- 
lutely no defense requirement in here. 

Here is the Government going to spend a lot of money and there is 
nothing in here that says that the planes which may result from the 
construction differential subsidy which the taxpayers will have to 
pay will have to meet the requirements of the military. 

I think that means we are just paying out money for something 
that might have a defense value, conceivably, but there is no require- 
ment, and I don’t think we can afford to waste money without having 
it definitely put in there that any aircraft, any transport planes on 
which the Government is going to spend money must meet military 
specifications. 

I think that is vitally important. Actually, as I read S. 2344, and 
as you see here on page 3 of the bill, lines 11 through 14, it says this 
construction-differential subsidy is in addition, that is, in addition 
to any national defense features. 

So you are going to add two layers of subsidy onto what you have 
got already. 

I don’t know if S. 436, that was passed by the committee, will be- 
come law or not, but if it would become law, you have got the cost of 
mail service in there. I think your committee estimated it as being 
somewhere between 60 and 90 cents a.ton-mile. There is another 
layer. 

Then there are subsidies for four purposes for civilian use in your 
S. 436: Commerce, national defense, introduction of new equipment, 
and postal service. Now you have got this layer cake in here, and I 
think that is just too much of a juicy thing to be passed out at this 
time in our history, particularly with no defense requirement in it. 

There is, of course, also the additional objection to the bill in that 
it covers only the international operation. While that is a good part 
of the problem, it is only part of it. Now the second bill, S. 1402, 
which would amend Public Law 867, again I do not see a defense 
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requirement in here. Now I heard a good statement this morning 
about the possibility of the assault transport and feeder lines wor king 
together. I think that is sound, I think it can be done, but I do not 
see it in the bill. In other words, the $8,000,000 embodied in S. 1402 
could go to the construction of a plane ae had no defense value at 
all, or very little defense value. And again I think we can’t afford 
to spend money that is not going dire vi to things of defense value. 

Incident: lly, I did notice at the bottom of S. 1402, lines 8 to 10, it 
would certainly go a lot further for local service prototypes than for 
other types of planes. I think for other types of planes, the language 
in the law, as amended by this bill, would remain, testing and minor 
modification, which is of course a small part of it, but the local service 
fellows would be able to get design, development, and construction, 
which is of course much broader and more comprehensive language. 

Now the third bill, S. 477, is, as I read it, more elastic than the bill 
that came up in the spring of 1948 in the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee. 

I am also depressed by what S. 477 still has in it. On page 7, section 
7, it says: 

The Secretary is authorized and directed to conduct a study of means and 
methods whereby costs incurred by the United States pursuant to this act may 
be recovered by the United States in whole or in part. 

That problem has been with us for 4 years. I am depressed that 
those studies have not been done. 

The objection was made on the floor of the Senate—I think it was 
the long night that went on until 2 or 3 in the morning of June 21, 
1948—the objection by Senator Williams, who thought the bill was 
too loosely drawn, and Senator Williams said here, “If a plan to re- 
gain some of the money has to be prepared by the Secretary of Defense, 
I think the plan should have accompanied the bill,” and I think that 
is a sound objection. 

The reference here is the Congressional Record, Eightieth Congress, 
second session, volume 94, page 9458. I think that is a sound objection, 
and it still hasn’t been answered. I think it should have been answered. 

Actually, all those three bills are mentioned as handouts. There is 
no arrangement whereby the taxpayer will recover some of the Gov- 
ernment’s investment, and I think that is a very great deficiency. 

It was recommended, you know, by the Finletter Commission, in 
their report on survival in the air raids where on page 115, the report 
states : 

The problem of building up a pool of military transport planes for com- 
mercial use seems to warrant some coordinated study of the number of trans- 
ports needed, the potential commercial cargo traflic, and the possible subsidy 
cost to the Government than has been carried on by the armed services, the 
Department of Commerce, and the Civil Aeronautics Board. We recommend 
that the problem receive the immediate attention of the Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee. 

That was January 1948 and this is now May 1952, and, to my know- 
ledge, that study has never been made. 

I might say we are trying, at Georgetown University, to accomplish 
part of the study on our own hook in the sense of potential cargo 
traffic, but that, of course, is not the whole study that was called for 
by the President's Commission. 


20732—-52——11 
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I notice the Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Board said yester- 
day he did not know what the market was. He said that was the 
sticking point in any plan to try to expand the civil airlift. I am 
sorry those fellows havent gotten around to make some studies to 
find out what the market is. 

I think it should have been done a long time ago. That has been 
kicking around for 4 years now. The method I think that is the most 
satisfactory to relieve the airlift deficit is that they will put first things 
first, which will emphasize the military need for the aircraft, and I 
think that is fairly well done in this S. 481, where it says on page 2, 
lines 7 and 8, that the aircraft on which the Government money is to 
be spent should be capable of being readily adapted and used for 
military and naval purposes. 

The second thing, I think, that legislation to handle this deficit 
problem should deal with is that as much as possible of the expansion 
should be done through air commerce; that instead of having the 
military buy a lot of planes and fly them around empty, or having 
them sitting around eating their heads off at public expense during 
peaceful times, those planes should be leased out, and they should be 
leased out to all air companies, not just some of them, so they can 
earn their own keep in commercial traffic in the meantime. 

Remember, please, that on that score there seems to have been an 
improved attitude of the Civil Aeronautics Board. I notice on page 
15 of the Chairman’s statement that he said that he would prefer that 
there be language giving the Government scope to lease aircraft to all 
American aviation companies, which he defines as United States 
international and domestic trunk lines, local service lines, overseas 
and Territorial airlines, and other air carriers. I think that is sound, 
and nobody is discriminated against. 

If there are going to be } jublic funds going into it, then I don’t think 
there should be iaohied like the McMahon amendment, which says 
that only people having mail service, or anything like that, should 
have the benefit of it. If you are going to put public money into 
it, the air companies should have equal chance to apply for and rent 
these aircraft. 

I think a third point for any legislation that is produced to handle 
the problem of airlift deficit is that it should be given businesslike 
administration. I have always been very much impressed by the Fin- 
letter report. I will not take your time to read it, Senator, although 
you might just want to glance at page 137 of the Finletter Commission 
report, ~ where they advocated an aircraft dev elopment corporation, 
and I think there is much merit to the Government corporation as a 
device for handling this sort of program. 

Of course, you could also do it Vv setting the money up in a revolving 
fund in one of the departments. It means once you set the agency up 
with a certain capital stock, then it has to keep going by virtue of its 
own revenues. It becomes like a self-supporting business, and that 
encourages, in my opinion, the agency to get the best deal possible for 
the United States Government. 

If that agency has, among other functions, lending aircraft to peo- 
ple, then they will naturally t try to get the best possible price for Uncle 
Sam, and I think that is a good thing, because they will have the pres- 
sure of having to live within their own revenues. That is the way 
business does. 
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That Government corporation device is also included in S. 481, and 
I think it is a sound method of doing it, and is not provided in any of 
the other bills. 

Similarly, there is provision for cost recovery of 50 percent of the 
excess profits over 10 percent to be brought to the Government. I 
think that is a sound economy measure. and [ think that contrasts with 
the other bills which are, in essence, a straight hand-out. 

I think there should be cost recovery. “I have not the figures, but 
if I may have your permission to insert them later, I be lieve that the 
Maritime C ommission, over a 10- year per lod, brought be ack something 
like 50 cents, or got back something like 50 cents out of each dollar of 
subsidy, or at least they claim they did. 

That is, as I understand it, $75,000,000 that the taxpayers are better 
off as the result of the program being set up that way and not being set 
up as a straight hand-out program. 

I think also it is important, as a fifth point, that in the advisory 
councils, which inevitably seem to accompany the administrator of 
any of these types of program, that there should be participation by 
labor and the public. 

I also notice, looking at the other bill, S. 477, that there are three 
important groups. You see that has a ih ification there of seven 
who should be consulted with and who should be allowed to sit on the 
board. Well, they left out labor in the first place, and they left out 
nonscheduled airlines in the second place, and the ‘vy left out the Army. 
I think the others should be in there. They should have the scheduled 
and nonscheduled airlines, the manufacturers, and F dior, and all three 
services, or representatives of all three services, and then you have 
everybody there who can arrive at some decision. 

I did want to just mention one small point. I was a little depressed 
by one thing. I see that the Civil Aeronautics Board made an objec- 
tion to anything like S. 481. They said it was not a proper time to 
go forward with it, and they mention the civil airlift today was sub- 
stantially more than the total lift of ATC and Naval Air Transport 
Service duri ing the war. 

That is true, if you are going to count the passangers in, but you 
must remember that 60 percent of the lift of the ATC and Naval Air 
Transport Service was freight. That was the big thing, and of course 
they could have used more of it. There was the business of passenger 
transports, surely. I think they were well along in that field. 

We have it for the troops that have to be flown around in the war, 
but I don’t think we have in this country anything like the freight 
lift we had going at that time. In any event, we are not faced with 
the problem of flying World War II over again, we are faced with 
the problem of flying World War TIT, in which case we will need a 
vast increase in the amount of airlift, and particularly freight lift. 

This rather complacent statement here of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board on page 20—I don’t know where he gets it—I know it is in 
direct contradiction to the statement made by the gentleman’s previ- 
ous answer, I believe, in March 1950, where he pointed out there was a 
shortage, I think, of 5 billion, which left a deficit of almost 514 billion 
annual ton-miles of lift. 

That was against the bare bones of minimum lift, where they cut 
it in half. Over he re in the CAB statement of yesterday, at page 22, 
they say we are all prepared, we are in good shape, don’t bother, don’t 
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worry. But here is the other fellow, Mr. Rentzel, who says there is a 
deficit of 514 billion ton-miles. 

I think another example is the fact that the CAB has failed to 
give sufficient consideration to the needs of national defense. They are 
directed by the law to do so, but many times I think their complaint 
is they do not get informed, they do not get told. But they ought to 
go out and look for it, I feel. 

Now, I want to just mention one other thing very quickly in support 
of my position that the important thing is freight and not luxury 
paneenagee aircraft. ‘That is, all the preoccupation has been with the 
Comet, and the rest of it. I think that is very important. On the 
other em I think it is a commercial objective, it is second to national 
defense. I believe the military has stated that as far as jet passenger 
transports are concerned, they are not terribly interested in it right at 
this moment. So I do not think that should be the sole preoccupation 
here. 

There is one additional virtue to the flexibility of S. 481, and that 
is it provides that the Government funds can be used both on existing 
types and on types hereafter developed. So you have got it both ways. 
You can cope with your military problem for freight | planes, existing 
models, as well as take care of the development of future jet types 
which may come along. 

I have a quotation here that if I can’t find it I will just give you m 
paraphrase recollection of it. That is an excellent statement by Wi i 
liam H. Turner. He was in the Berlin lift and the Korean lift, both 
and therefore is the most experienced man in the country in this sort 


of thing. He said: 

Awkward, unwieldy and bulky loads which are inherent in standard Army 
ordnance must be carried, and so the aircraft should be designed for their easy 
loading. 


That is the sort of plane we should be talking about and not so 
much the luxury plane. The first thing is to get a fleet of trucks 
and the problem of Rolls-Royces is secondary. I think that is the 
most important point I want to emphasize here. 

I believe actually, Mr. Chairman, that you had the bill before 
you in early 1949. You and Congressman Kennedy put in the joint 
air-merchant marine bills, S. 237 on the planes and H. R. 448 on the 
merchant marine. I called Congressman Kennedy this morning. He 
hoped to be here to give his own views on the thing. He was working 
on that bill of yours and his, and I think if he is successful we will 
before very long have an improved aviation that will really give the 
country the airlift preparedness it needs. 

The CHamman. How is he getting along with his bill in the 
House ? 

Mr. Marvin. He hasn’t had a bill this year, Senator. 

The CuatrMaNn. He hasn’t had a bill this year? 

Mr. Marvin. No, sir. He has had the separation of subsidies from 
air-mail pay bill, and the House committee has completed hearings and 
is due to have an executive session some time in the next few days to 
start marking up the bill. I am sorry he is in the hospital now. I am 
sorry he is not here to talk with you personally. 

The Cuairman. I am sorry he is in the hospital, and I am sorry 
he has not been available for this hearing, because he is a very bright 
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fellow and has done some very constructive thinking on this whole 
subject. We would appreciate having his views. 

Mr. Marvin. Just to wind up, Mr. Chairman. The feeling I have 
had all along is this, that you can have this airlift preparedness 
if you can relieve this deficit, it can be done ve ry cheaply. The con- 
cept I have always had is you have your ABC airline, we will say, 
that may be in the import- export tre ade between here and Europe, 
or here and the Philippines, and the fellows who are flying it are 
reservists, and what not, and they are immediately on call, they can 
become overnight the South Pacific Wing of the Military T: ransport 
eee then we will say the crisis is over and the military need is 
over, they can go back to earning money in the Philippine trade. It 
can go back and forth interchangeably between a uniformed and civil 
life, just the same as human beings from the Reserve go back between 
uniform and civilian clothes. 

The Casirman. How much of the $100,000,000 investment do you 
think might be recovered ? 

Mr. Marvin. I haven’t any idea, sir. I can insert for the record 
Captain Schildhauer’s estimate of the cost, which was very low, I 
think. Captain Schildhauer is in the East. I want to express my 
acknowledgement to him, and also to General Knerr, who is the 
Inspector General of the Air Force. Here is Captain Schildhauer’s 
memorandum which he worked up for me, and I believe it was some- 
think like $70,000,000 that the Government paid or was out of pocket 
on the whole thing. I will look that up and insert that figure, if I 
mily. 

The CuairmMan. Yes; I wish you would. 

Mr. Marvin. In any event, it was very considerably less than the 
amount that is currently being spent in the subsidies disguised as air 
mail pay. I don’t think this has taken place at hearings before your 
committee last summer, but over in the House committee it was ad- 
mitted on cross-questioning of the Civil Aeronautics Board that the 
subsidy element for fiscal 1951 was approximately $80,000,000. They 
also said the mail pay was $117,000,000 for the same period of time. 
It works out, I think, 6624 cents, or call it 65 cents of each dollar of 
this mail pay is in reality a subsidy. 

I would say this, that really, in my opinion, there are two ways in 
which this thing can be handled. I think the preferable way is some- 
thing like an airlift preparedness bill, which would be an improved 
edition of S. 481. Or, if that 1s not done, then I think what would 
have to be done, and I don’t think there is any doubt about it, is on the 
subsidy money there is provided a separation bill, so it would have to 
be confined entirely to national defense. I think the commercial 
objective would have to go by the board. I think it was suggested by 
some witness that there should be a period put after the words, “na- 
tional defense.” It now reads “national defense, commerce, and postal 
service” as the objectives for subsidy. 

I think if it is determined that an extra program, a separate program 
for airlift preparedness cannot be done—and I very much think it 
can be and should be done—then I think the only way to get the fleet 
that is needed to get the expansion of the civil air fleet will be to con- 
fine subsidies to national defense purposes and to heck with the com- 
mercial purposes, let them pay for them themselves. That is the only 
alternative. 
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Of course, we have Public Law 867 on the books. That has not been 
implemented. Well, of course, it might be implemented, I don’t know. 
I always thought it was pretty w ak to begin with, I think it went 
through 2 years ago and I think the results were strictly zero so far. 

I have a letter here from Senator Lehman who at the time objected 
to the bill and subsequently withdrew his objection, at which point it 
passed, and he said that his understanding was, his oral and written 
assurance from the Assistant Secretary of Commerce was that they 
would give primary emphasis to the testing of cargo aircraft types, 
and the secondary emphasis was on feeder aircratt types, and the 
tertiary emphasis was on passenger aircraft types. 

The Cuamman. My understanding is that they have not been given 
any money, that money has not been appropriated. 

Mr. Marvin. | think that is true, Senator. On the other hand, when 
they went down to ask for the money they were asked, “What are you 
going to use it for?” I don’t believe they had a program outlined 
which met this understanding of the assurance that has been given 
not only orally but in writing to Senator Lehman on July 14, 1950. 

In addition, there are just two other minor points that the Senator 
had asked—and I am quoting directly her oi was assured the labor 
groups who were primarily interested in this program would be in- 
cluded in such consultations as were carried out under the terms of 
the legislation.” I think there are five or six unions in the aviation 
field, ‘and only one has been invited to participate in the advisory 
committee, whatever they call it. 

The third point that Senator Lehman made, “I was finally assured 
that carriers of all types would receive the fullest consideration for 
participation in the testing program.” They have, of course, not 
placed any contract, so I don’t know if that has or would be done. In 
any event, it is a we: ak program which is not going to answer the prob- 
lem of the airlift deficit, and I think some affirmative action will have 
to be taken by this committee in perfecting this S. 481 and reporting 
it out and making it into something that w ill make the country re ally 
prepared with a ‘sufficient airlift. 

The Cuatrman. Well, we thank you, Lieutenant Commander Mar- 
vin, for your appearance here and for the statement you have given 
us. If you desire to look at the manuscript that the reporter will 
provide us, you may do so. 

Mr. Marvry. I appreciate it. 

The Cuamman. [ would like to have you handle it promptly, how- 
ever, when you do look it over. 

Mr. Marvin. All right, sir. Might I make just one minor request ? 
There was an editorial from the New York Times by Marquis Childs 
and I would like to check whether that has been put in either the 
House or the Senate hearings. 

If that has not been done, may I have permission to insert it at this 
point? 

The Cuairman. We will be very glad to have it if it is not in 
the House hearings. I am sure it is not in our hearings, but if it is not 
in the House hearings, we will be glad to have it. That will be made 
part of your state ment, if you desire. You let us know. 

Mr. Marvin. All right, sir. 

The Cuamman. All right, we thank you, sir. 
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The hearings will adjourn, unless someone else desires to testify. 
(Whereupon, at 1:40 p. m., the hearings were adjourned. ) 
(The following additional matter was submitted for the record :) 


UnitTep StTatTes SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
November 80, 1951. 
Hon. EpWIn C. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: The bill, S. 2344, which I introduced at the end of the first 
session of the Eighty-second Congress, and which is now pending before your 
committee, deals with what I believe to be one of the major problems of American 
oversea air transportation. 

This bill, as I assume you know, would provide for the payment of a construc- 
tion-differential subsidy. 

Because of the importance of this problem, I respectfully request and urge 
that you set this bill down for hearings at the earliest possible date after the 
second session of the Eighty-second Congress reconvenes. 

Kindest personal regards, and all good wishes to you and yours for the holiday 
season just ahead of us. 

Sincerely, 
PAT MCCARRAN. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
December 11, 1951. 
Hon. PAT McCarRAn, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C 

DEAR PAT: I have your letter of acct 30 and note your request that your 
bill S. 2344, to provide for construction-differential subsidies in the case of air 
carriers engaged in international air transportation, be set down for hearings 
at the earliest possible date after Congress reconvenes. 

I shall be very glad to comply with this request. Will you kindly advise me 
what date will be convenient for you, as we will want you to be our first 
witness. 

With best wishes and the season’s greetings to you and yours, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Ep C. JOHNSON, 
Chairman. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
May 17, 19852. 
Hon. EpwIn C, JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: My attention has been called to the fact that Mr. Donald 
Nyrop, Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Board, testified before your committee 
that the Board favored my bill S. 2344 provided it covered all United States 
commercial operators rather than just international carriers. 

It seems to me this position is singularly unrealistic, as well as being likely to 
vastly increase the cost of a differential-subsidy program to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

First, the major justification for a differential-subsidy program is the necessity 
of preserving the place of United States-flag carriers in international air trans- 
portation. In this field, American-flag carriers compete with the international 
air carriers of other countries. The national interest demands that we maintain 
a place in the front rank. Therefore, any necessary subsidy is justified. 

On the other hand, domestic air carriers have only to compete with each other. 
To subsidize such carriers would seem to require a finding that the interests of 
the Nation require that all domestic carriers use the best type of equipment 
available. Obviously, this cannot be established. Certainly, it would be in the 
public interest for these carriers to use the best equipment possible; but the 
national interest does not require it. Furthermore, the question of the equipment 
which these carriers use should be left to determination on the basis of all the 
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factors which normally enter into such a question, including the financial ang 
economic factors, as well as the factor of the progressiveness of management. 

A clear distinction can be drawn between international carriers and domestic 
carriers; but no such clear distinction can be drawn between any group of do- 
mestic carriers and any other group. Yet, justification for providing a construc- 
tion-differential subsidy to help a strictly local feeder line acquire jet transports 
would be very difficult to establish. 

As I have already testified before your committee, there is justification for 
Federal aid in the development of a prototype feeder transport airplane for 
domestic use. But this justification rests on the financial interests of the Gov- 
ernment, in that it involves a prospective reduction in subsidy now being paid 
to feeder lines. At least a majority of the major domestic airlines are now 
operating without subsidy, and do not need subsidy, and do not want it. 

If the United States adopts a program of paying a construction-differential 
subsidy for the production of advanced-type transport aircraft for international 
air transportation, it must be obvious that the development and production of 
such aircraft in the United States will be stimulated thereby. It should be 
equally obvious that when such aircraft are in production they will be available 
to domestic airlines; and that this availability will be both much earlier, and at 
a much lower price, than would be possible without a construction differential- 
subsidy program. Thus, enactment of my bill 8. 2344 would aid the domestic 
airlines to secure better and more modern transport equipment. But, under my 
bill, this aid would be given only to the extent that subsidy is justified in the 
national interest. To extend:the provisions of my bill, without further modifica- 
tion, to all the domestic airlines as well as to the United States flag international 
airlines, would be to give many of the domestic airlines a hand-out which they 
do not need and do not want, at unnecessary and unjustifiable expense to the 
American taxpayer. 

Incidentally, allow me to point out that Mr. Nyrop’s proposal with regard to 
Government loans for the construction of jet prototypes would cost the Govern- 
ment a sum equal to that percentage of $15 million represented by the difference 
between 1 percent and the rate of interest at which the Government is able to 
sell its long-term obligations, multiplied by the total number of loans made. 
This might amount to a very considerable cost—not counting the cost of admin- 
istration, and the additional $1 million for testing each prototype aircraft 
produced. 

I respectfully request that this letter be made a part of your hearing record, 
and that your committee may give consideration to these views in connection with 
its deliberations on 8S, 2344. 

Kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
Pat McCarran, 


CIvIL AERONAUTICS BOARD, 
Washington, June 6, 1952. 
Hon. Epwitn C. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR JOHNSON: This is to acknowledge your letter of May 20, 1952, 
enclosing copy of a letter from Senator McCarran, dated May 17, 1952, with 
regard to the Board’s recent testimony on 8. 2344. The Board appreciates your 
consideration in offering it an opportunity of elaborating on the portions of its 
testimony referred to by Senator McCarran. The Board will give the matter of 
submitting any further statement its prompt attention. 

Sincerely yours, 
Donap W. Nyrop, Chairman. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
May 26, 1952. 
Hon. Epwin C. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
My Drar Senator: Thanks very much for your note of May 21, enclosing a 


copy of the letter under date of May 16 to you from Mr. Roswell L. Gilpatric, 
Acting Secretary of the Air Force. 
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I received a similar letter from Mr. Gilpatric, and had it placed in the 
record last week. 

I am glad to know you plan to make Mr. Gilpatrie’s letter a part of your 
hearing record, and that it will be considered by the committee in connection 
with its consideration of S. 2344. 

I think it is of especial significance that, after the completion of adverse 
testimony by representatives of the Defense Establishment, Mr. Gilpatric has 
reversed this testimony to the extent embodied in this letter. 

Kindest personal regards and all good wishes. 

Sincerely, 
Pat McCarRANn, 
JET TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT 


Mr. McCarran. Mr. President, last week I had the honor of testifying before 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with regard to my bill 
8. 2544, to provide for the payment of a construction differential subsidy to 
American-flag international air carriers. In the course of my testimony, I took 
occasion to express my views upon the attitude of the Air Force, so far as their 
attitude was ascertainable, with respect to the development of jet transport 
aircraft for civil aviation. 

From the Acting Secretary of the Air Force, I have received a letter which I 
think will prove of substantial interest to many of my colleagues. Therefore, 
I now ask unanimous consent that this letter may be printed in the Recorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks. 

The Vick PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ATR FORCE, 
Washington, May 16, 1952 
Hon. Pat McC arrAN, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR McCarran: I have carefully noted your testimony appearing 
in the Congressional Record for May 14, which you gave before the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce on the development of jet transport aircraft, 
and I am writing to you to clarify the Air Force position in this regard. 

The Air Force has long recognized the necessity for the United States to retain 
its position of leadership in civil aviation, and has consistently supported efforts 
to achieve such leadership. Our position has been that the Department of 
Defense should cooperate in the development of jet transport aircraft for civil 
aviation in a manner and to the extent consistent with its over-all responsibili- 
ties. Such development should not, of course, interfere with existing defense 
programs, nor involve Department of Defense funds. 

It is my understanding that the position of the Department of Defense is that 
it generally favors adequate prototype jet transport development at any time 
that it can be carried on without interfering with the critically important mili- 
tary aviation program. 

Assuming that such interference is avoidable under existinz circumstances, 
it is my personal belief that steps looking toward the development of a suitable 
jet transport for civil aviation could be initiated at this time. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. L. GIrPatTric, 
Acting Seerctary of the Air Force. 

Mr. McCarran. Mr. President, the important thing in this letter is the state- 
ment that the Department of Defense takes the position of favoring the develop- 
ment of prototype jet transport aircraft; and that the Acting Secretary of the 
Air Force believes that steps looking toward the development of a suitable jet 
transport for civil aviation could be initiated at this time. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Ci1virt, AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, April 13, 1951. 
Hon. Ep C. JOHNSON, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR JOHNSON: I have delayed replying to your letter of March 5, 
1951, regarding a DC-3 replacement aircraft for the local service airlines pending 
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definite progress on the work of the Prototype Aircraft Advisory Committee in 
this connection. 

CAA is well aware of the equipment problem of the local service carriers. 
Within the limits of our present authority under Public Law 867, we are doing 
about all we can possibly do to encourage the development of a DC-3 replacement. 

A high priority was given this matter by the Prototype Aircraft Advisory 
Committee. The Technical Subcomittee of the Advisory Committee has devoted 
two meetings to a review of the general specifications for a feeder-line airplane 
drafted by the local service air carriers under the leadership of Air Transport 
Association and Mr. Ray. Mr. Ray serves on this Technical Subcommittee as an 
adviser to ATA, and we have worked with him very closely since the inception 
of the prototype testing program. At its last meeting, on Monday, April 2, 1951, 
the Technical Subcommittee approved, with a few modifications, the general 
specifications drafted by the local service carriers, and recommended to the main 
Advisory Committee and the Administrator that these specifications for an 
advanced feeder-line plane be adopted and issued under the terms of Public 
Law 867. 

As you are well aware, Public Law 867 does not permit us to finance the actual 
development of aircraft to meet these specifications. All we can do not under 
existing law is to encourage manufacturers to develop a DC-3 replacement on 
their own, holding out to them the incentive of Federal funds for type certifica- 
tion testing and simulated airline operation of such aircraft. 

It is likely that the limited testing program authorized in Public Law 867 
would only result in getting advanced aircraft developed, given two conditions. 
First, if the country were enjoying normal peacetime conditions. Second, if the 
manufacturers were financially able to undertake the cost of prototype develop- 
ment (since Public Law 867 funds would cover only about 5 to 10 percent of the 
total development and testing costs). Obviously, the manufacturers must also 
see a reasonable market for an advanced transport. 

Today, most manufacturers tell us they could not spare from their military 
programs the engineering and production manpower and plant facilities to 
develop prototype transports, even if they were able to obtain the required 
materials. A few manufacturers feel that prototype work might be squeezed 
into their program, provided Federal development money becomes available. 
Despite a favorable financial position resulting from heavy military aircraft 
procurement, the manufacturers still appear unwilling to finance prototype 
development on their own, because of the high costs involved and in the case of 
feeder-line aircraft, the relatively limited market they can foresee. 

I would welcome the opportunity to discuss this matter with you further. 

Sincerely yours, 
DoNALpD W. NYRopP, 
Administrator of Civil Aeronautics. 


Civi~ AERONAUTICS BOARD, 
Washington 25, June 9, 1952. 
Mr. Epwarp C. SWEENEY, 
Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. SWEENEY: Enclosed for your information is a copy of a letter from 
Mr. D. W. Douglas, president, Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., dated May 27, 1952, 
in regard to the Board’s recent testimony on the prototype legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Emory T. NUNNELEY, Jr., 
General Counsel, 


DovuGiAs ArrcraFtT Co., 
Vay 27, 1952. 
Mr. DoNALp W. Nyrop, 
Chairman, Civil Aeronautics Board, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Nyrop: Thank you very much for sending us a copy of your testimony 
before the Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee concerning proto- 
type legislation. This is the clearest, most concise summary of the pros and cons 
of the various proposed bills that I have yet seen. 
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We have not, of course, had time to analyze the Board's proposal contained in 
your section VI, but at first reading it sounds like a sensible approach to the 
problem. I believe you have underestimated the hourly cost of service testing, 
but otherwise can find little to criticize. In fact, my reaction is that you are 
to be commended highly for having initiated this proposal and brought it to the 
attention of Congress. I shall see that our people give it very careful scrutiny. 

Yours sincerely, 
D. W. Dovetas, President. 
THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington 25, D. C., April 11, 1952. 
Hon. Epwin C. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR JOHNSON: In accordance with your requests of January 16 and 
17, and May 1, 1951, the Department of Commerce transmits herewith its com- 
ments on 8. 477, S. 481, and S. 1402, bills which would authorize Federal partici- 
pation in the development of civil transport aircraft and in experimental work 
in connection With aeronautics. Included also are our comments on H. R. 198, 
H. R. 1277, H. R. 3914, and H. R. 4006, bills with similar objectives. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to your committee, and that the enactment of these bills 
would not be in accord with the President’s program at this time. 

Sincerely yours, 
THoMAs W., S. Davis, 
Acting Secretary of Commerce. 
(Enclosure. ) 


REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE oN S. 477, S. 481, S. 1402, H. R. 198, 
H. R. 1277, H. R. 3914, anp H. R. 4006 


It is the general objective of all these bills to provide additional Federal 
assistance in the development of new types ot civil aircraft. 

S. 477 would authorize and direct the Secretary of the Air Force (a@) to survey 
the national requirements for aircraft types designed for commercial air trans- 
port service and adaptable for auxiliary military transport; (0) to determine 
the operating and utility characteristics and specifications of such aircraft; 
and (c) to design, develop, test, and modify prototypes of such aircraft. Air- 
craft thus developed would be made available for sale provided no modifications 
were made therein by the purchasers. There would be created a Civil Air 
Transport Evaluation and Development Board to advise the Secretary of 
the Air Force with regard to this program. 

S. 481 would create an Aircraft Development Corporation with capital stock 
of $100,000,000 under the direction of the Secretary of Commerce for the pur- 
pose of (a) purchasing transport aircraft from manufacturers and leasing them 
to United States citizens authorized to engage in air commerce, and (/) initiat- 
ing transport research looking toward the development of the most efficient types 
of transport aircraft and testing such aircraft for airworthiness and airline 
operation. 

S. 1402, H. R. 3914, and H. R. 4006, would authorize the Secretary of Com- 
merce to design, develop, and construct a prototype aircraft suitable for -scal 
service-airline operation. This is a more limited program than that provided 
under the other bills. 

H. R. 198 would establish a Civil Transport Aircraft Evaluation and Develop- 
ment Board which would (@) survey national requirements for aircraft types 
designed for commercial transport, but adaptable as military transport; (») 
recommend specifications for such aircraft; and (c) make known to the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force its findings and recommendations. The Secretary of the 
Air Force would be authorized, on the basis of the Board’s findings, to contract 
for the manufacture of such aircraft and to arrange for the sale thereof. 

H. R. 1277 would authorize the appropriation of $50,000,000 per annum to 
assist any individual or company to carry on experimental work in connection 
with the development of new types of aircraft, or the improvement of existing 
types, when in the opinion of the Secretaries of Defense, Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and Commerce it is determined that such assistance is in the national interest. 

As you know, Public Law S67, enacted by the Eighty-first Congress after exten- 
sive hearings, authorized the Department of Commerce to promote the develop- 
ment of advanced transport aircraft through (1) formulating general specifica- 
tions for advanced aircraft required in the public interest, (2) operating existing 
turbine-powered aircraft in simulated air transport service to provide data 
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useful in the development, operation, and regulation of advanced turbine air- 
eraft, and (3) performing extensive service testing on such advanced transports, 
developed by private industry, as best met the specifications referred to above. 
This Department has initiated a program under this legislation, but has been 
unable to proceed beyond the preliminary planning stage due to lack of funds. 
With this limited experience, we are not in a position to determine whether 
there is any need for the drastic revision of the prototype program, which would 
be effected under any of these bills. Consequently, in our opinion, additional 
legislation on this subject should not be considered at this time. If, after the 
Department has had an opportunity to carry out the provisions of existing law, 
it is found that our authority is inadequate to obtain the desired objective, the 
consideration of additional legislation would then be appropriate 

With particular regard to 8. 140., H. it. 3914, and afl. R. 4006, this Department 
shares the general concern in aviation circles over the lack of a modern DC-3 
replacement aircraft, suitable for use on the local service airlines. We feel that 
the development of such an airplane would be clearly in the national interest, 
However, as noted above, our experience under the existing prototype aircraft 
program authorized by Public Law S67 has been extremely limited. Accord- 
ingly, there are still a number of questions regarding the type of development 
program envisioned by S. 1402 and its companion bills to which we do not as 
yet know the answer. The Department of Commerce has initiated a compre- 
hensive fact-finding study of this problem under the general authority of Public 
Law 867. This study will go into such specific matters as the size of the total 
market for a new, short-haul airplane (including the local service and trunk 
airlines, corporation aircraft users, and the military), the broad specifications 
desired in such a plane, the relationship between subsidy payments and obsolete 
flight equipment, the possibilities of developing a new plane through normal 
commercial channels as against a Government-financed program, and the con- 
troversial matter of cost recovery. This investigation will, we feel, establish 
a sounder basis than now exists for future Federal action in this area. Until 
our study has been completed, and in the absence of stronger industry and mili- 
tary support than now exists for a special Government-financed program to 
develop a local service airplane, it appears to us that the passage of S. 1402 and 
its companion bills would be s8mewhat premature at this time. 

In view of the above, the Department of Commerce is of the opinion that no 
action should be taken at this time regarding S, 477, S. 481, S. 1402, H. R. 198, 
H. R. 1277, H. R. 3914, or H. R. 4006. 


Civi_, AERONAUTICS Boarp, 
March 12, 1951 
Senator Epwin C. JOHNSON, 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C 

Dear SENATOR JOHNSON: This will acknowledge receipt of your letter of 
March 5, 1951, enclosing a copy of a letter dated February 28, 1951, from Mr. 
James G. Ray. 

As you know, the objective of Public Law 867, which was enacted last year, 
was to authorize limited funds to enable the Secretary of Commerce to draw up 
specifications for prototype aircraft which would best meet future needs and 
to conduct operational testing of advanced aircraft which may be developed by 
the aircraft manufacturers. It did not provide a vehicle, or adequate funds, 
for development of entirely new aircraft to meet these specifications. 

This appears to be the crux of the problem. The Advisory Committee on 
Prototype Aircraft which was established under the Chairmanship of the Admin- 
istrator of Civil Aeronautics to assist the Secretary of Commerce in discharging 
his responsibilities under Public Law 867 has made substantial progress in 
drafting specifications for an aircraft for local service operations. However, 
there are no aircraft presently available which fit closely the specifications 
developed. Moreover, the aircraft manufacturers being fully engaged in military 
work have been somewhat reluctant to undertake development of such an aircraft. 

At a recent meeting of the Advisory Committee it was agreed that a budget 
request of $2,000,000 would be made under Public Law 867 for fiseal year 1952. 
Included within this sum is a tentatively agreed program for operational test 
and modification of the Chase C-122 aircraft with a view to ascertaining its 
suitability for local service operations. However, this program is contingent 
upon obtaining aircraft from the military services for the test and modification 
work. 
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In suinmary it appears that at the present stage of development a new aircraft 
would be necessary to conform fully with the desirable specifications for a local 
service aircraft; that substantial government assistance in meeting the 
developmental costs for such an aircraft will probably be necessary to stimulate 
this development; and that additional legislation would be required to authorize 
such support. In this connection it is my understanding that a nongovern- 
mental group intends to propose legislation to provide for specific support by 
the Government of developmental costs for an aircraft suitable for local service 
operation. 

Sincerely yours, 
D. W. Renrze., Chairman. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR AERONAUTICS, 
Washington, D. C., October 30, 1951. 
Hon. Epwin ©, JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR JOHNSON: Permit me, in the absence of Chairman Hunsaker, to 
respond to your letter of October 23, 1951, enclosing for comment a copy of 
S. 2844, a bill to provide for construction-differential subsidies in the case of 
air carriers engaged in international air transportation. This bill does not affect 
the operation of the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 

The NACA is reluctant to exercise such broad advisory functions as its name 
might seem to imply, because its prescribed functions under the law relate speci- 
fically to scientific research in aeronautics. The Committee therefore does not 
submit any comment on the questions of policy involved in this legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. F. Vicrory, Executive Secretary. 


COMPRTOLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington 25, January 2, 1952. 


i VIN ('. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Inicrstatc and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to your letter dated October 23, 
1951, acknowledged by telephone on October 26, requesting the comments of the 
General Accounting Office concerning S. 2544, Eighty-second Congress, entitled 
“A bill to provide for construction-differential subsidies in the case of air carriers 
engaged in international air transportation.” 

S. 2344 would provide for the payment by the Civil Aeronautics Board to or 
on behalf of international air carriers of a construction-differential subsidy on 
flight equipment and, in addition, the cost of any features incorporated therein 
for national defense purposes. These subsidies would be computed by comparing 
American construction costs of flight equipment acquired, either with the foreign 
sales prices of similar equipment or with the estimated cost of the equipment if 
constructed in foreign plants. 

The bill contains no definition of national defense features and no criteria for 
determining what constitutes such features. A similar lack of definition and 
criteria in the sections of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, dealing 
with construction-differential subsidies for surface vessels has made the admin- 
istration of that section extremely difficult. Accordingly, the inclusion of a defi- 
nition is strongly recommended and, unless the committee deems the inclusion of 
certeria in the bill to be contrary to the public interest because of the national 
defense aspect, it would appear desirable that the bill provide additional guides 
for determining what constitutes flight equipment essential to national-defense 
purposes. 

It also has proved difficult in the administration of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended, to obtain adequate foreign cost information of the type that 
would be required under the legislation here proposed, and it is suggested that 
some other measure of subsidy determination based on information more 
readily obtainable and of a more reliable nature, might prove workable. 

The bill would also provide for the recapture by the Board of that portion of 
the construction-differential subsidies paid by the Board on flight equipment dis- 
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posed of by a carrier, based on the ratio of the remaining economic life of the 
equipment to the economic life certified by the Board, or upon such other terms 
and conditions as may be agreed to by the Board and the carrier. Where the 
amount to be recaptured is not to be determined by the formula set forth in the 
bill, it would seem that the Board should have the sole authority to prescribe 
such other terms and conditions as would insure a fair and reasonable repayment 
to the United States of its investment in the flight equipment disposed of during 
the economic liie thereof as originally certified by the Board. 

While this office has no information as to the need for or desirability of the 
proposed legislation and, therefore, makes no recommendation for or against 
its enactment, it is urged that, if possible consideration is to be given S. 2344, 
the changes suggested above be incorporated therein. 

Sincerely yours, 
Linpsay C. WARREN, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington 25, January 28, 1982. 
Hon. Ep. C. JoHNSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Further reference is made to your letter of October 
23, 1951, requesting the views of this department on §. 2344 a bill to provide for 
construction-differential subsidies in the case of air carriers engaged in inter- 
national air transportation. 

The bill would amend the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 to provide for grant- 
ing to international air carriers construction-differential subsidies equal to the 
excess of their cost of construction of flight equipment (in addition to the cost 
of any features incorporated therein for national-defense purposes) over the 
prevailing selling price of similar flight equipment constructed in foreign aircraft 
plants. 

Since the bill relates to matters primarily within the jurisdiction of other 
Government agencies and not within the especial province of this Department, 
the Department makes no comment with respect thereto. 

Sincerely yours, 
THoMas J. LyncH, General Counsel. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, February 19, 1952. 
Hon. Epwin C. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR JOHNSON: Reference is made to your letter of October 23, 
1951, enclosing for the comments of this Department a copy of S. 2344, a bill to 
provide for construction-differential subsidies in the case of air carriers engaged 
in international air transportation. Inasmuch as the purpose of S. 2344 is to 
provide for the establishment of construction-differential subsidies for United 
States air carriers engaged in international civil air transport services, this bill 
is related to the general subject of subsidies for United States air carriers which 
has been under consideration by the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce for several months. In previous letters this Department has commented 
on a number of different bills relating to the subsidy question and has at your 
request commented generally on questions relating to subsidies for air carriers 
engaged in international air transportation. As has been noted previously, this 
Department does not believe that construction-differential subsidies can be 
reasonably adapted to the conditions prevailing in international air transporta- 
tion. 

S. 2344 would provide for a construction-differential subsidy to reimburse the 
air carrier for the cost of flight equipment insofar as that cost exceeds the 
prevailing selling price of similar flight equipment constructed in foreign 
aircraft plants, or, if similar flight equipment is not constructed in foreign 
aircraft plants, for the amount in addition to the estimated cost of construction 
of such flight equipment by foreign plants. In view of the fact that the majority 
of the aireraft now in service on international air routes, whether operated by 
United States air carriers or by foreign air carriers, are constructed in the 
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United States, a construction-differential subsidy would result in a competitive 
subsidy to United States air carriers to cover cost differentials which in most 
instances do not exist. Inasmuch as the purpose of subsidies to United States air 
carriers is to enable such carriers to provide efficient service at economic rates 
while at the same time maintaining a fair return to the carrier, it is not believed 
to be desirable to establish a subsidy which is in effect a competitive subsidy. 

The Department has been informed by the Bureau of the Budget that there 
is no objection to the submission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAcK K. McF Att, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Acting Secretary of State). 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington 25, D. C., February 19, 1952. 
Hon. Epwin C. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to your request for a report on 
S. 2344, a bill to provide for construction-differential subsidies in the case of 
air carriers engaged in international air transportation. 

If the Congress deems it advisable to provide construction-differential sub- 
sidies, the Department would have no objection to the principle embraced in the 
bill provided the principle would operate to decrease mail payments both by the 
amount of such subsidies and by the elimination of any rate of return on any 
investment identified with the subsidies so granted under this bill. This con- 
dition should be made clear in this bill. 

Accordingly, it is suggested that the bill be amended to expressly provide 
that only the actual cost to the air carrier of any such flight equipment shall 
be recognized and taken into account for mail rate-making purposes under sec- 
tion 406 of the act. Of course, the cost of any features incorporated in such 
flight equipment for national defense purposes also should be eliminated by the 
Board when fixing mail rates. Since the bill proposes to make separate pro- 
visions for these types of subsidy, there is no valid reason for the Government to 
pay again for these costs in mail rates either by way of recognizable expense 
or by rate of return on investment supplied by the Government. 

Further, it is suggested that the bill be amended so as to provide that any 
payments or repayments made by the carrier, as deseribed in section 417 (d) of 
the bill, shall not be recognized nor taken into account in any manner by the 
Board as a cost to the carrier when fixing mail rates under section 406 of the act. 

The above comments are made from the viewpoint of the interests of the postal 
service. From the standpoint of the public interest, generally, however, it 
should be pointed out that the bill is silent on any provision, similar to that in 
the Merchant Marine Act, for the repayment to the Public Treasury for the 
advance and use of these construction-diiferential subsidies in the event the 
manufacturer or the carrier earns profits sufficient to warrant such repayments. 

It should be added that the foregoing comments on S. 2344 are made in the 
light of the existing provisions of the Civil Aeronautics Act. You attention 
is directed to S, 436, as passed by the Senate, which in section 406 (g) of that 
bill provides a method for subsidising “the introduction of new and improved 
types of commercial aircraft.” 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there would be no objection to the 
submission to your committee of such report as this Department deems ap- 
propriate. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. M. DoNALDSON, 
Postmaster General. 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington 25, D. C., May 12, 1952. 
Hon. EpwIn C. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreiaqn Commerce. 


United States Senate, Washington 25, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to your letter of April 17, 1952, 


requesting the appearance of a witness, or the filing of a further statement, 
whichever is preferable, supplementing my report of February 19, 1952, to your 
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committee on S. 2344, a bill to provide for construction-differential subsidies in 
the case of air carriers engaged in international air transportation. Accord- 
ingly, the following statement is submitted. 

S. £2344, and the other bills mentioned in your letter, propose increased Goy- 
ernment participation in aircraft development in order to encourage the produc- 
tion and use of advanced aircraft types. Any question as to the need for such 
participation either directly or indirectly, by subsidies to carriers or manufac- 
turers, or otherwise, will probably be answered largely in terms of the public 
interest requirements of the foreign and domestic commerce of the United States 
and the national defense. I should add, however, that to the extent that aircraft 
of greater speed and suitable mail-carrying capacity is made available on heavy 
volume, long-haul segments, the mail service as well as other traffic, would be 
somewhat improved. 

If Congress finds it advisable to provide for legislation of the type now being 
considered by your committee, the Department would have no objection pro- 
vided that it would not operate to increase payments for the transportation of 
mail by aircraft. With specific reference to a bill such as 8, 2344, it is suggested 
that amendments expressly provide that for mail rate-making purposes under 
section 406 of the act (1) only the actual cost to the air carrier of any flight 
equipment be recognized in computing operating expenses or valuation of the 
investment base, and (2) any payments or repayments made by the carrier under 
section 417 (d) proposed to be added to the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as 
amended, by S, 2544, shall not be recognized as a cost to the carrier when fixing 
mail rates. Additionally, from the standpoint of public interest generally, some 
provision should be made for repayment of construction-differential subsidies 
to the extent the manufacturer or carrier earns profit sufficient to warrant such 
repayments. 

I trust these views will be helpful to you and your committee in the considera- 
tion of the proposed legislation. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there would be no objection to the 
submission of this supplemental report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) J. M. DoNALDSON, 
Postmaster General. 


Civir AERONAUTICS BoarpD, 
Washington, June 20, 1952. 
Hon. Epwin C. Jonnson, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and I’oreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Drar SENATOR JOHNSON: This is in response to your letter of May 20, 1952, 
offering the Board an opportunity to comment on Senator McCarran’s letter of 
May 17, 1952, with respect to the testimony on behalf of the Civil Aeronauties 
Board on Senate 2844. The Board desires to comment briefly in the hope that it 
will clarify the situation. 

In its testimony, the Board pointed out that it believed that such prototype 
legislation as might be enacted by the Congress should be of sufficient scope to 
deal with the problems of securing improved commercial transport airplanes 
for all United States operators, both international and domestic. In part it 
deemed this necessary in order to take advantage of the widest possible market 
for any aircraft of advanced design which might be developed, since the size of 
the potential market is one of the most serious obstacles in encouraging the de- 
velopment of suitable prototypes. The need is to select that plan which will 
best provide the required incentives for the development of the needed proto- 
types. The Board believes that the desired objective could best be achieved by 
prototype legislation which is consistent with the plan set forth in part VI of 
the Board’s statement under the heading of the “Board’s proposal.” Accordingly, 
the Board favors such legislation rather than Senate 2344. 
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Senate McCarran has also pointed out that the Board’s proposal would cost 
the Government the difference between the 1-percent interest to be charged on 
loans to manufacturers and the rate of interest at which the Government is able 
to obtain funds through the sale of its long-term obligations. The Board fully 
realizes that the recommendation which it made with respect to prototype legis- 
lation would involve substantial cost to the Government, and Senator McCarran 
has correctly identified one such item of cost. 

It seems clear that any program for achieving the needed development of jet 
transport prototypes in this country will require substantial Federal aid. It 
is the Board’s view, however, that the national interest in the development of 
jet type transport aircraft by the United States manufacturers is such as fully 
warrants the costs involved in the Board’s proposal. 

Senator McCarran also makes reference to the development of a prototype 
transport aircraft for the local service carriers. The Board agrees with Sena- 
tor McCarran that there should be Federal aid for such development if it be 
necessary. You will recall that the Board testified that the only reason it did 
not urge legislation to encourage the development of such a prototype at this time 
was the fact that the industry believed that a satisfactory prototype would be 
made available without Federal aid. If this should prove erroneous, the Board 
anticipates that it will in the future urge upon Congress appropriate legislation 
to deal with the problem of a local service prototype. 

It is hoped that the foregoing comments will be of aid to the committee in its 
consideration of legislation in relation to this subject. 

Sincerely yours, 
DonaLp W. Nyrrop, Chairman. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
June 18, 1952. 
Hon. Epwin C. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CuarrMaAn: My attention has been directed recently, as I am sure 
yours has also, to statements regarding the “victory” of the Mutual Security 
Agency in its efforts to get approval of a policy under which the United States 
will purchase complete airplanes from European manufacturers as part of our 
military procurement program. 

Reports are that such a policy has in fact been adopted, due partly to the im- 
portunities of the Mutual Security Agency, and partly to the cold fact that Eu- 
ropean airplane manufacturers are ahead of us in the production of jet aircraft. 

It seems to me this is a point which deserves careful consideration in connec- 
tion with any deliberations on the subject of Federal subsidy for the develop- 
ment of jet aircraft in this country; and I feel sure you will call this matter 
to the attention of your committee. In that connection, this new turn of events 
appears to be very’ much in line with my analysis of the situation as I presented 
it to your committee when I testified on my bill 8. 2344. 

Kindest personal regards and all good wishes. 

Sincerely, 
Pat McCarran. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., April 18, 1952. 
Hon. EpwWINn C. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: This is in response to your request for the views of 
the Department of Justice concerning the bill (S. 2344) to provide for construc- 
tion-differential subsidies in the case of air carriers engaged in international air 
transportation. 


207382—52 
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The bill would amend the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended (49 U. S. C. 
401 et seq.), by adding a section 417 which would direct the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to grant construction-differential subsidies for flight equipment acquisi- 
tions in the amount that domestic manufacturing costs exceed the prevailing 
price of such equipment constructed in foreign plants, subject to fair and reason- 
able adjustment of such price by the Board to reflect variations in the plans and 
specifications of such foreign construction flight equipment. The bill would pro- 
vide that the Board shall pay for any national defense features incorporated in 
the equipment. 

The subject matter of this bill is also included in somewhat similar provisions 
of S. 535, Eighty-second Congress, concerning which the Department transmitted 
its report to the committee on July 2, 1951. 

Whether the bill should be enacted involves a question of policy concerning 
which this Department prefers not to make any recommendation. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report. 


Sincerely, 
(Signed) <A. Devirr VANECH, 


Deputy Attorney General. 


Crvit AERONAUTICS BOARD, 
Washington, June 7, 1951. 
Hon. EpwIn C. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR JOHNSON: This is in reply to your request for the Board’s views 
on S. 1402, a bill to provide for the design, development, and construction of an 
aircraft suitable for local service airlines. 

One of the major problems now confronting the Board in its efforts to promote 
a well-rounded air transportation system arises out of the fact that no airplane 
has been developed and marketed which is as well adapted, relatively speaking, 
to the needs of local service airline operations as the modern four-engine planes 
are to the needs of long-haul operations. None of the aircraft currently in use 
were designed specially for local-service operations. Consequently, as pointed 
out in your letter of April 28, 1951, it has generally been possible to provide 
air service to local communities only at greater expense to the Government in 
the form of mail pay than would be necessary if appropriate equipment were 
available. 

As you know, the Board considers the local-service experiment one of its 
most important efforts to promote the growth of civil aviation; but it is 
feared that continued unavailability of suitable equipment for such operations 
will seriously jeopardize the chances of suecess. <A necessary ingredient of 
any such program in its developmental stage is to retain sufficient control over 
the route structure to permit its alteration as the need therefor is shown. Such 
flexibility in turn requires the issuance to the local-service carriers of term, 
rather than permanent certificates; yet this imposes a severe handicap upon the 
development of suitable new types of equipment, since aircraft manufacturers 
are reluctant to take the financial risk of incurring the costs of such develop- 
ment, when there is a possibility that, upon completion of the task, the market 
for the new aircraft will have disappeared. The proposed legislation holds 
considerable promise of ending this impasse without subjecting the Government 
to the longer-range more sizable financial commitments involved in the grant 
of certificates of longer duration. 

The policy of the Government in encouraging the development of civil aviation 
has taken various forms. Where financial assistance has been given, as in 
the case of mail pay, it has generally inured directly to the benefit of the airline 
operators. Congress recently recognized, however, that there may be instances 
where Government financial assistance should be extended in other ways, when 
in Public Law 867 (Sist Cong., approved September 30, 1950) provision was made 
for such assistance with respect to testing and minor experimental modification 
of aircraft. This law, commonly referred to as the “prototype testing legisla- 
tion,” was designed to encourage the design and development of new types of 
civil transport aircraft, including turbine-powered aircraft, by making it pos- 
sible for the Secretary of Commerce to relieve the manuiacturers of the very 
considerable expense of testing the aircraft and installing minor modifications 
during the testing period. This legislation did not cover direct financial assist- 
ance in the design or construction of the prototype aircraft. Although it is 
understood that considerable progress has been made under the direction of the 
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Secretary of Commerce toward discharging his responsibilities under this legis- 
lation for preparing specifications for a local-service prototype, no aircraft with 
such specifications is available ; and there is little expectation that manufacturers 
will embark on development of such an aircraft in the abse.ce of direct govern- 
mental-financial assistance on design or construction of a prototype. 

While results cannot, of course, be guaranteed, it is felt that a more direct 
and substantial contribution by the Government is justified in the quest for an 
airplane adapted to local airline service, particularly sinc the development of 
a more satisfactory type of local-service aircraft should be accompanied by a 
substantial decrease in the costs of rendering such service, with consequent 
ultimate savings to the Government through reduction in the amount of air- 
mail payments required to be made under the provisions of section 406 of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act. 

8S. 1402 would amend Public Law 867 to enable the Secretary of Commerce to 
offer the manufacturers a more direct and substantial incentive to turn their 
energies and facilities to meeting this objective. The bill authorizes the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to provide by contract for the design, development, and con- 
struction of prototype transport aircraft especially adapted for local service 
airline operation, and authorizes an appropriation of $8,000,000 for this purpose. 
Subject to the following suggestions on one or two minor changes, the Board 
endorses this legislation. 

The bill contains a definition of “aircraft” in section 4. The Board believes 
that it would be desirable to incorporate in this definition the definition of 
“aireraft” contained in section 1 of the Civil Aeronautics Act. Thus, consistency 
with the Civil Aeronautics Act would be maintained, at the same time making it 
amply clear, through use of a broad definition, that helicopters would be eligible 
for participation in the Government program. 

Another suggested change is that, in section 1 (b) of the bill, we believe the 
word “operation” should be added to the phrase “the design, development, and 
construction of a prototype aircraft suitable for local service airline,” so that 
the phrase will read “the design, development, and construction of a prototype 
aircraft suitable for local service airline operation.” 

Attached is a draft of amendments to S. 1402 to accomplish the foregoing 
changes; and, as so amended, the Board strongly urges the enactment of this 
legislation. 

Due to limitations of time, the foregoing views have not been submitted to 
the Bureau of the Budget for advice as to their relationship to the program of 
the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
DoNALD W. Nyrop, Chairman, 

(Attachment. ) 


(S. 1402) As Prorvosep To BE AMENDED BY THE CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 


\ BILL To provide for the design, development, and construction of prototype aircraft 
suitable to the needs of local service airlines 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Act of September 30, 1950 (Public 
Law 867, Eighty-first Congress, 64 Stat. 1090), is amended by— 

(a) Striking the phrase ‘“feeder-line”’ in section 1, and inserting in lieu thereof 
the phrase “local service airline”, 

(b) Inserting after the phrase “modification of such aircraft”, in section 1 
thereof the following phrase: ‘“‘the design, development, and construction of a 
prototype aircraft suitable for local service airline operation,” ; 

(c) Striking the word “and” at the end of paragraph (3) of subsection (a) 
of section 2; 

(d) Striking the period at the end of paragraph (4) of subsection (a) of seec- 
tion 2, and inserting a semicolon and the word “and” ; 

(e) Inserting at the end of subsection (a) of section 2 the following new 
paragraph: 

(5) providing by contract for the design, development, and construction 
of a prototype or prototypes of a transport aircraft especially adopted for 
local service airline operation. 

(f) Inserting after the words “the term ‘aircraft’ in section 4 thereof shall 
include” the following: “any contrivance now known or hereafter invented, used, 
or designed for navigation of or flight in the air, and also shall include”. 
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(g) Striking out the period at the end of the first sentence of section 6 and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: “other than paragraph (5) of section 
2 (a) and not to exceed $8,000,000 to carry out the purposes of such paragraph. 


Civiz AERONAUTICS Boarp, 
Washington, August 8, 1951. 
Hon. Epwin C. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR JOHNSON: The Board’s report of June 7, 1951, with respect to 
S. 1402, a bill to provide for the design, development, and construction of an 
aircraft suitable fur local service airlines, was, because of time limitations, sub- 
mitted before receiving advice from the Bureau of the Budget as to the relation 
of the report to the program of the President. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised the Board by letter, dated July 16, 1951, 
that the enactment of S. 1402 would not be in accord with the program of the 
President at the present time. A copy of this letter is enclosed for your in- 
formation. 

Sincerely yours, 
DonaLp W. Nyrop, Chairman. 

(Enclosure. ) 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BupGET, 
Washington, D. C., July 16, 1951. 
Hon. Donatp NYROP, 
Chairman, Civil Aeronautics Board, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Nyrrop: This is in reply to Mr. Nunneley’s letter of June 14, 
1951, transmitting copies of a report to the Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce on 8. 1402, a bill to provide for the design, development, and 
construction of an aircraft suitable for local service airlines. 

This bill would authorize Federal financing of the design, development, and 
construction of prototype commercial aircraft suitable for local-service airline 
operation. As you know, the general question of Government support for proto- 
type aircraft development was considered by the President in January 1950. 
On the basis of that consideration, the interested agencies were advised that 
bills which would authorize Federal financing of the design and development of 
prototype aircraft would not be in accord with the program of the President. 
It was further indicated that there would be no objection to a limited and 
temporary program of operation and service testing of commercial prototypes 
which may be required by the public interest. Legislation authorizing such a 
program of prototype service testing was subsequently enacted in September 
1950, as Public Law 867, Eighty-first Congress. 

The considerations which have been advanced in support of S. 1402 do not 
appear to provide a sufficient basis for departing from the President’s position 
as described above. Accordingly, while there is no objection to the submission 
of whatever views the Board deems appropriate, you are advised that enactment 
of S. 1402 would not be in accord with the program of the President at the 
present time. In view of the fact that the Board’s report on this bill has already 
been submitted to the Senate committee, I request that you transmit this advice 
to the committee at your earliest convenience. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rockr W. JONEs, 
Assistant Director for Legislative Reference. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Or¥ice or DepUry GENERAL, 
May 8, 1951. 


Hon. Epwin C. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: This is in response to your request of May 1, 1951, for the 
comments of this Department concerning the bill (S. 1402) to provide for the 
design, development, and construction of an aircraft suitable for local-service 
airlines, 
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Since the measure does not seem to relate to a matter within the purview of 
the Department of Justice, we would prefer not to offer any comment concerning 
it. 

Yours sincerely, 
PEYTON Forp, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


NATIONAL ApVISORY COMMITTEE FOR AERONAUTICS, 
Washington D. C., May 5, 1952. 
Hon. Epwin C, JOHNSON, 
Cheirman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR JOHNSON: Permit me, in the absence of Chairman Hunsaker, 
to respond to your request for comment on S. 1402, a bill to provide for the 
design, development, and construction of an aircraft suitable for local service 
airlines, 

The National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics endorsed S, 3504, which 
on September 30, 1950, became Public Law 867, Eighty-first Congress. It did 
so in the belief that it offered a means for conducting much needed research 
at an accelerated pace. The NACA believed such legislation would also stimulate 
the aircraft industry to proceed on its own initiative with prototype develop- 
ments. Thus far the Congress has not appropriated funds for the purposes 
outlined. 

The amendments now proposed in 8. 1402 would authorize funds for contracting 
for the design, development, and construction of a prototype transport air- 
eraft suitable for local service airlines. These amendments alter the manner 
in which the objectives of Public Law 867 are to be accomplished, and involve 
only questions of administrative procedure. 

The functions of the NACA prescribed by law relate specifically to scientific 
research in aeronantics. The NACA does not wish to comment on the matters 
of policy presented by the amendments proposed in S, 1402 hecanse they are not 
within our special field of competence. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. KF. Victory, 
Ee recutive Seeretary. 


CoMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNrtreD STATEs, 
Washington 25, May 7, 1951, 
Hon. Epwin CC. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear Mr, CHAIRMAN: I have your letter dated May 1, 1951, enclosing a copy 
of 8S. 1402, Eighty-second Congress, entitled “A bill to provide for the design, 
development, and construction of an aireraft suitable for local service airlines,” 
and requesting any comments I may care to offer concerning the proposed 
legislation 

This office has no information as to the need for or desirability of the pro- 
posed legislation and, therefore, I have no recommendation to make with 
respect to the merits thereof, 

Sincerely yours, 
LINDSAY C. WARREN, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Civit AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, May 14, 1951. 
Hon. Epwin C. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR JOHNSON: This will acknowledge your letter of April 28, 1951, 
requesting the Department of Commerce’s views on 8. 1402, which would amend 
Public Law 867 to provide for the design, development, and construction of a 
local-service aircraft. It will also acknowledge your letter of May 4, 1951, 
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suggesting that the recommendations of the forthcoming Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee Helicopter Report be taken into account in formulating the Department’s 
views on S. 1402. 

The Air Coordinating Committee’s Helicopter Report is not expected to become 
available in final and approved form until sometime in June, although the heli- 
copter working group of ACC will probably file its proposed report by the end 
of next week. I shall see to it that you receive a copy of the proposed report 
as soon as it is available. It is my present understanding that the recommenda- 
tions of the ACC report will not necessarily be in conflict with the objectives of 
S. 1402. In any case, you may be sure that we shall take the ACC report into 
account in commenting upon the bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
DoNALD W. NyYrop, 
Administrator of Civil Aeronautics. 


THE GENERAL COUNSEL OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, May 25, 1951. 
Hon. Epwin C. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. CHARMAN: Further reference is made to your request for the 
views of the Treasury Department on 8. 1402, to provide for the design, develop- 
ment, and construction of an aircraft suitable for local-service airlines. 

The purpose of the bill is to amend the act of September 30, 1950, Public Law 
867, Eighty-first Congress, to authorize the Secretary of Commerce to provide by 
eontract for the design, development, and construction of a prototype or proto- 
types of a transport aircraft especially adapted for local-service airline opera- 
tion. Appropriations not to exceed $8,000,000 would be authorized to carry out 
this purpose. 

The proposed legislation does not primarily concern the Treasury Department, 
and it has no comments to make with respect to the bill. 

Very truly yours, 
THoMAS J. LyncH, General Counsel. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
Washington, June 16, 1951. 
Hon. Epwin C. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRM*’N: i refer to your request for the views of the Department 
of Defense in respect to S. 1402, a bill to provide for the design, development, 
and construction of an aircraft suitable for local-service airlines. The Secre- 
tary of Defense has delegated to this Department the responsibility for expres- 
sing the views of the Department of Defense. 

The purpose of S. 1402 is as stated in the title. 

The Prototype Aircraft Advisory Committee, established under the pro- 
visions of Public Law 867, Eighty-first Congress, now has the subject matter 
of this bill under active consideration. This committee is composed of top- 
level representatives from the Civil Aeronautics Association, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, and the 
Department of Defense, together with representatives from the aviation mannu- 
facturing industries. In the opinion of the Department of Defense consider- 
ation by the Congress of legislation relative to prototype aircraft should be post- 
poned until a recommendation is made by the Prototype Aircraft Advisory 
Committee. 

In view of the above the Department of Defense recommends that S. 1402 not 
be iavorably considered at this time. 

The Department of Defense is unable to estimate the fiscal effects of S. 1402, 

This report has been coordinated among the departments and boards of the 
Department of Defense in accordance with the procedures prescribed by the 
Secretary of Defense. 
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The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 
Sincerely yours, 
JoHN A. McConr, 
Acting Secretary of the Air Force. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR AERONAUTICS, 
Washington, D. C., February 1, 1951. 
Hon. Epwin C. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR JOHNSON: Permit me, in the absence of Chairman Hunsaker, 
to respond to your letter of January 16, 1951, enclosing for comment a copy of 
S. 481, a bill to promote interstate and toreign commerce and strengthen the 
national defense by providing for transport aircraft adaptable for both com- 
mercial and military service, and for other purposes which as introduced pro- 
vides for representation of the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
on the Aircraft Development Consulting Committee set up in section 5 of the 
bill. 

The NACA is reluctant to exercise such broad advisory functions as its 
hame might seem to imply, because its prescribed functions under the law 
relate specifically to scientific research in aeronautics. The committee there- 
fore does not submit any comment on the questions of policy involved in this 
legislation but will, of course, be most willing to offer any possible technical 
assistance through its membership on the Aircra.t Development Consulting 
Committee or by cooperation as provided in section 38 (b) of the bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. F. Vicrory, Paecutive Seeretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE oF DEPUTY GENERAL, 
November 14, 1951. 
Hon. Epwtn C. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My DrAr SENATOR: This is in response to your request for the views of the 
Department of Justice concerning the bill (S. 481) to promote interstate and 
foreign commerce and strengthen the national defense by providing for trans- 
port aircraft adaptable for both commercial and military service, and for 
other purposes. 

The bill would provide for the creation of a Government-owned corporation 
under the name of the Aircraft Development Corporation, which shall survey 
the commercial needs and military reserve requirements for cargo aircraft, and 
shall be authorized to arrange for the designing and purchase of such aircraft 
and for the lease and sale thereof upon terms and conditions set out in the bill. 
The corporation would also be authorized to initiate and support research and 
experiments and the development of new and improved types of cargo aircraft 
and to enter into contracts for such purposes. The corporation would be further 
authorized to recapture any of the leased or sold cargo aircraft whenever the 
President, having determined such step to be advisable in the interest of national 
security, so directs. 

Section 4 (g) (4) of the bill would authorize the corporation “to acquire, 
hold, and dispose of property.” Although there is considerable doubt that the 
proposed corporation would come within the terms of the act of August 1, 1888, 
as amended (40 U. S. C. 257), or be subject to the terms of section 355 of the 
Revised Statutes (40 U. S. C. 255), it is believed advisable to change the above 
quoted language in order to avoid any possibility of difficulty on this point. In 
order to accomplish this purpose it is suggested that the present language of 
section 4 (g) (4) be stricken and the following language be inserted in lieu 
thereof : 

“to acquire, in the name of the United States, by purchase, lease, condemnation, 
exchange or donation such real and personal property or any interest therein 
as shall be deemed necessary to carry out the purposes of this Act. All condem- 
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nation proceedings on behalf of the Corporation shall be in accordance with the 
provisions of the Act of August 1, 1888, 25 Stat. 357, as amended, 40 U. 8. C, 
257, 258. The Act of February 26, 1931 (46 Stat. 1421, 40 U. 8S. C. 258a), 
and the provisions of section 355 R. S. (40 U. S. C. 255), shall be applicable to 
all property taken thereunder. The Corporation is authorized to transfer such 
real and personal property, and any interest therein and to sell, lease, or other- 
wise dispose thereof, and to obtain by contract, donation, or otherwise such 
services, as in its judgment may be necessary or appropriate in carrying out 
the purposes of the Corporation.” 

Section 4 (g¢) (5) of the bill would authorize the corporation “to sue and be 
sued, to complain and defend, in any court of competent jurisdiction, State or 
Federal.” This provision raises a vexatious question. The general nature of 
the language is such as has repeatedly given rise to the contention that it 
constitutes authority for the attorneys of the particular agency involved to 
conduct all of its litigation independently of the Attorney General and the 
Department of Justice. 

The Attorney Genera! is the chief legal officer of the Government, and the 

Department of Justice is charged generally with supervision of the conduct 
of litigation involving the United States. Proper administration requires the 
centralization of the responsibility for the legal affairs of the Government. 
Any alternative means a wasteful overlapping of functions at the expense of 
economy and efficiency. To dencentralize control of litigation can only result 
in unjustified expenditures in the duplication of legal staffs and also the loss 
of valuable experience acquired by the attorneys in the Department of Justice. 
In view of these considerations it is strongly urged that the bill be amended 
so as to make it clear that the litigation of the Corporation will be conducted by 
the Department of Justice. Such amendment may be accomplished by striking 
out all of the language of section 4 (g) (5) and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: ' 
“to sue and be sued in its corporate name, and may settle and adjust claims 
held by it against other parties or persons and by other parties or persons 
against it: Provided, however, That in all litigation involving the Corporation 
and all litigation arising under the provisions of this Act, the Corporation shall 
be represented by the Attorney General or an attorney or attorneys acting under 
his authority.” 

The Director of the Bureau of the Budget has advised that the enactment of 
this bill would not be in accord with the program of the President at this time. 

Sincerely, 
A. Devirr VANECH, 
Deputy Attorney General, 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Washington 25, February 14, 1951. 


Hon. Evwin C. JoHNson, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate. 


My Dear Mr. CHatrMAN: Reference is made to your letter of January 16, 1951, 
acknowledged by telephone January 19, requesting the comments of this office 
concerning §S. 481, Eighty-second Congress, entitled “A bill to promote interstate 
and foreign commerce and strengthen the national defense by providing for trans- 
port aircraft adaptable for both commercial and military service, and for other 
purposes.” 

The declaration of policy as set out in section 8 of the bill is as follows: 

“Sec. 3. (a) It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to provide for 
the taking of appropriate action to insure that there will be available the num- 
ber of the most efficient transport aircraft of various types adequate to meet 
the potential domestic and international commercial requirements of the United 
States (as determined from time to time pursuant to section 6) but not in excess 
of a number adequate to act as a primary reserve to meet the military require- 
ments of the United States (as determined from time to time pursuant to sec- 
tion 6). 

“(b) It is further declared to be the policy of Congress that the Secretary of 
Defense, the Civil Aeronautics Board, the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, and all other officers, departments, and agencies having functions re- 
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lated to the functions of the Corporation created by section 4 shall cooperate fully 
with the Corporation and shall exercise such related functions in such manner 
consistent with the applicable provisions of law as will best effectuate the policy 
declared in subsection (a).” 

Briefly, in order to effectuate the said policy the bill would create the Aircraft 
Development Corporation. The Secretary of Commerce would be deemed the 
incorporator and would “govern and direct the Corporation in the exercise of 
the functions vested in it by this act.” The Corporation would have capital stock 
of $100,000,000 subscribed for by the United States. The Secretary of Commerce 
would appoint an Advisory Board of six members and a chairman to advise and 
make recommendations as to the management and operation of the Corporation. 
The general powers of the Corporation are set out in section 4 (g) of the bill. 
Section 4 (h) provides that the Corporation shall be subject to the Government 
Corporation Control Act. Section 5 would create an Aircraft Development Con- 
sulting Committee, to advise and consult with the Board as to general or basic 
policy matters. Section 6 would direct the Corporation to study the commercial 
requirements of the United States for transport aircraft and, in conjunction 
with the Department of Defense, the military and naval reserve requirements 
for transport aircraft. Section 7 would require the Corporation to purchase such 
transport aircraft as necessary to effectuate the policy declared in section 38. 
Section 8 provides that aircraft so purchased shall be leased to citizens of the 
United States authorized to engage in air commerce and sets out certain require- 
ments as to such leases. Section 9 provides that any such aircraft in excess of the 
number which can be absorbed by private operators shall be made available 
to the Department of Defense or other Government agencies. Section 10 would 
authorize and direct the Corporation to initiate and support research and experi- 
ments with respect to aircraft. Section 11 would authorize the President to 
direct recapture of aircraft leased or sold and to require the use of leased or 
sold aircraft for such purposes as he shall direct. Section 12 would amend sub- 
section (d) of section 401 of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended, with 
respect to the issuance of certificates of public convenience and necessity by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Attention is invited to report of this Office dated May 28, 1950, to you, on 


§S. 3507, Eighty-first Congress, which bill was practically identical to the pending 
bill 8. 481. The views of this Office set forth in said report are applicable in 
all respects to the pending bill S. 481, and I have nothing to add thereto at this 
time. 


Sincerely yours, 
Frank L. YATES, 
Acting Comptroller General of the United States. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington 25, Mareh 18, 1951 
Hon. EpwiIn C, JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Committeee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Further reference is made to your letter of January 
16, 1951, requesting the views of the Treasury Department on S. 481, to promote 
interstate and foreign commerce and strengthen the national defense by provid- 
ing for transport aircraft adaptable for both commercial and military service, 
and for other purposes. 

This bill would declare it to be the policy of Congress to provide for the 
taking of appropriate action to insure that there will be available the number 
of cargo aircraft adequate to meet the potential domestic and international 
commercial requirements of the United States but not in excess of the number 
adequate to meet the military reserve requirements. It would establish an 
Aircraft Development Corporation authorized to purchase cargo planes and 
lease them to private operators, and an advisory board of six members identified 
with the aircraft-manufacturing and air-transport industries. An Aircraft 
Development Consulting Committee, composed of 12 members appointed for 
1-year terms, would be established to advise and consult with the Board. 

The Treasury Department is of the opinion that it is not primarily concerned 
with the objectives sought to be attained by S. 481 and for that reason submits 
no comments or recommendations thereon. 

Very truly yours, 
; THOMAS J. LYNcH, General Counsel. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, April 24, 1951. 
Hon. EpwIn C. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate. 


My DEAR SENATOR JOHNSON: In your letter of January 16, 1951, you requested 
the comments of this Department on S. 481, a bill to promote interstate and 
foreign commerce and to strengthen the national defense by providing for 
transport aircraft adaptable for both commercial and military service, and for 
other purposes. 

This bill has been studied from the standpoint of foreign affairs and it is 
believed that it would not, if enacted, adversely affect the foreign affairs of 
this country in most repects. However, section 8 of the bill provides in para- 
graph (b) that leases of the aircraft provided for by this bill shall provide that 
during the period of the lease not less than 75 percent of the flight and mainte- 
nance personnel employed by the lessee in connection with its operation of the 
leased aircraft in air commerce shall be individuals who are members of a 
Reserve component, or on the retired list of any of the armed services of the 
United States. Since the term “air commerce” as used in this bill means 
interstate, overseas, or foreign air commerce, as defined in the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938, as amended, it is understood that the requirement that 75 percent 
of the personnel employed by the lessee should be members of a Reserve com- 
ponent, or on the retired list, of any of the armed services of the United States 
would apply in cases where the aircraft might be operated into and through 
foreign countries. It is believed that such foreign countries might object to 
the operation of such aircraft into and through their territories if the require- 
ment for connection with the armed services of the United States were imposed. 

It is recognized that the training obtained by the personnel using such aircraft 
could be very valuable to the national defense of the United States. It is also 
believed that the use of the aircraft in foreign commerce could be of benefit to 
this country. Therefore, it is suggested that, in order to prevent opposition to 
the use of such aircraft in foreign commerce, the requirement of paragraph (b) 
of section 8 be amended by the addition of the words “interstate and overseas” 
before the words “air commerce” in line 11 of page 11 of the bill. This amend- 
ment would limit the requirement to operations within the United States, its 
Territories and possessions. 

The Department has been informed by the Bureau of the Budget that there is 
no objection to the submission of this report and that enactment of this legisla- 
tion would not be in accord with the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jack K. McFAtt, 
issistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL SEcURITY REsoURCES BOARD, 
Washington 25, D. C., May 13, 1952. 
Hon. Epwin C. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR JOHNSON: This is in response to request from your office for my 
comments on the bills, S. 477 and 481, to provide for development of transport 
aircraft and for other purposes, 

In considering this proposed legislation we have had in mind the provisions 
of Public Law 867, Eighty-first Congress, authorizing appropriations for the 
Secretary of Commerce to assist in such development by carrying out tests of 
advanced-type aircraft and certain incidental services. We are advised by 
the Bureau of the Budget that the more extensive Federal participation in the 
development and provision of civil aircraft, contemplated in the noted bills, 
would not be in accord with the program of the President. 

From the security viewpoint we note substantial progress under existing 
arrangements with regard to the development and supply of civil aircraft. 

In particular the industry is now proposing to undertake the development of 
advanced-type four-engine planes without Government assistance other than as 
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authorized by Public Law 867. This seems to be the normal and most desirable 
way of obtaining such development. 

With respect to the supply of transport aircraft, it appears that under the 
existing program air carriers have been and are actively acquiring new equip- 
ment to meet prospective traffic demands. 

Another important development is the recently announced plan for the Civil 
Air Reserve Fleet which has been a major objective in Resources Board mobiliza- 
tion planning in this field. The plans provide for this Fleet and for other civil 
air transport services which would be necessary under conditions of full-scale 
mobilization. 

In view of the foregoing we believe the proposed legislation is not required in 
the interest of security at this time. 

Sincerely, 
JACK GorrIz, Chairman. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
Washington, June 12, 1951. 
Hon. Epwitn C. JoHNSson, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
United States Senate. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I refer to your request for the views of the Department 
of Defense with respect to §. 481, a bill to promote interstate and foreign 
commerce and strengthen the national defense by providing for transport air- 
craft adapatble for both commercial and military service, and for other purposes. 
The Secretary of Defense has delegated to this Department the responsibility for 
expressing the views o1 the Department of Defense. 

The purpose of S. 481 is as stated in the title. 

On September 30, 1950, the President approved Public Law 867 (Sist Cong.), 
to promote the development of improved transport aircraft by providing for the 
operation, testing, and modification thereof. The responsibility for administer- 
ing this law is vested in the Secretary of Commerce. Th» Secretary of Com- 
merce has appointed a Prototype Aircraft Advisory Coninittee consisting of 
top-level representtaives from the Civil Aeronautics Administration, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, and the 
Departinent of Defense, together with representatives from the aviation manu- 
facturing industries to recommend procedures for iimp'ementing Public Law 
867. This Committee is currently considering a recommendation under which 
the Air Coordinating Committee would be requested to recommend to the Presi- 
dent that all pending legislation relative to prototype aircraft be withheld until 
studies and recommendations from the Advisory Committee can forecast areas 
in which additional legislation may be needed. 

In view of the above, the Department of Defense recommends that S. 481 not 
be favorably considered at this time. 

The Department of Defense is unable to estimate the fiseal effects of S. 481. 

This report has been coordinated among the departments and boards of the 
Department of Defense in accordance with the procedures prescribed by the 
Secretary of Defense. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) JoHnn A. McConeg, 
Acting Secretary of the Air Force. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
Washington, June 18, 1951. 
Hon. Enwin C. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: J refer to your request for the views of the Department 
of Defense with respect to 8S. 477, a bill to provide for the development of civil 
transport aircraft adaptable for auxiliary military service, and for other pur- 
poses. The Secretary of Defense has delegated to this Department the respon- 
sibility for expressing the views of the Department of Defense. 
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The purpose of S. 477 is as stated in the title. 

On September 30, 1950, the President approved Public Law 867 (S1st Cong.), 
to promote the development of improved transport aircraft by providing for the 
operation, testing, and modification thereof. The responsibility for administer- 
ing this law is vested in the Secretary of Commerce. The Secretary of Commerce 
has appointed a Prototype Aircraft Advisory Committee consisting of top-level 
representatives from the Civil Aeronautics Administration, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, and the Department 
of Defense, together with representatives from the aviation manufacturing in- 
dustries to recommend procedures for implementing Public Law 867. This 
committee is currently considering a recommendation under which the Air Co- 
ordinating Committee would be requested to recommend to the President that all 
pending legislation relative to prototype aircraft be withheld until studies and 
recommendations from the advisory committee can forecast areas in which 
additional legislation may be needed. 

In view of the above, the Department of Defense recommends that S. 477 
not be favorably considered at this time. 

The Department of Defense is unable to estimate the fiscal effects of S. 477. 

This report has been coordinated among the departments and boards of the 
Department of Defense in accordance with the procedures prescribed by the 
Secretary of Defense. 

The Bureau of the Budget advised that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun A. McCone, 
Acting Secretary of the Air Force. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR AERONAUTICS, 
Washington, D. C., February 1, 1951. 
Hon. Epwin C. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR JOHNSON: Permit me, in the absence of Chairman Hunsaker, 
to respond to your letter of January 17, 1951, enclosing for comment a copy of 
S. 477, a bill to provide for the development of civil transport aircraft adaptable 
for auxiliary military service, and for other purposes, which as introduced 
provides for representation of the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics on the Civil Air Transport Evaluation and Development Board set up in 
section 3 of the bill. 

The NACA is reluctant to exercise such broad advisory functions as its name 
might seem to im 'v, because its prescribed functions under the law relate 
specifically to scien(\ifie research in aeronautics. The committee therefore does 
not submit any comment on the questions of policy involved in this legislation 
but will, of course, be most willing to offer any possible technical assistance 
through its membership on the Civil Air Transport Evaluation and Development 
Board in the event the proposed legislation becomes law. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. F. Vicrory. 
Evrecutive Secretary. 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, February 14, 1951. 
Hon. Epwin C. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate. 


My Dear Mr. CHAmMAN: Reference is made to your letter of January 17, 
1951, acknowledged by telephone Jannary 19, requesting the comments of this 
Office concerning S. 477, Eighty-second Cougress, entitled “A bill to provide 
for the development of civil transport aircraft adaptable for auxiliary military 
service, and for other purposes.” 

Under date of February 14, 1949, this Office made a report to you on an identical 
bill (S. 426, 8ist Cong.), making no recommendation with respect to the merits 
of the proposed legislation. 
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Information as to the purpose and need of the proposed legislation is contained 
in Senate Report No. 1461, Eightieth Congress, accompanying S, 2644; also in 
House Report No. 2320, Eightieth Congress, accompanying a similar bill, H. R. 
6501. See also hearings on the said bill, S. 2644, held before a subcommittee of 
your committee May 18 and 21, 1948; and hearings on H. R. 6501, held before a 
subcommittee of the Committee on Armed Services, House of Representatives, 
May 22, 1948. It is noted that H. R. 6501 passed the House of Representatives 
June 18, 1948, but failed of passage in the Senate prior to adjournment. 

Other than as above indicated, this Office has no information as to the proposed 
legislation and, therefore, I make no recommendation with respect to the enact- 
ment of 8S. 477. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK L, YATES, 
Acting Comptroller General of the United States. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C., February 28, 1951. 
Hon. Epwin C. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: This is in response to your request for the views of the 
Department of Justice concerning the bill (S. 477) to provide for the development 
of civil transport aircraft adaptable for auxiliary military service, and for other 
purposes. 

The bill would authorize the Secretary of the Air Force, with the aid of a 
Civil Air Transport Evaluation and Development Board and an industrial 
advisory committee, to take measures to secure the design, construction, testing, 
ete., of additional cargo aircraft, intended primarily for commercial use, but 
adaptable also for auxiliary military service. 

Inasmuch as the matters dealt with by this bill are not within the purview of 
the Department of Justice, the question as to whether the measure should be 
enacted is one concerning which the Department prefers not to make any 
recommendations. 

Yours sincerely, 
PreyTON Forp, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


{From the New York Times, June 1, 1952] 


AVIATION: BUILDING JEIS—FINANCING OF PRODUCTION Is MAIN PROBLEM 
CONFRONTING PLANE BUILDERS IN UNITED STATES 


(By Frederick Graham) 


The big question before the airlines and the airplane manufacturers of this 
country is not whether or how to build jet airlines, but how to finance their 
production. Recently a suggestion was put forth by Donald Nyrop, Chairman 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board, that the effort be more or less underwritten 
by the Federal Government. The suggestion met with varied reaction from 
the manufacturers and the airlines. 

Mr. Nyrop’s plan, given to the Senate Interstate Commerce Committee, pro- 
vided for a Government subsidy of $15 million to any manufacturer who designed 
and built and sold 15 jet airliners. At best it would be only a partial subsidy, 
Mr. Nyrop contended, for such a project might cost a manufacturer as much 
as $40 million. 

In the main, American plane manufacturers did not care too much for Mr. 
Nyrop’s suggestion. The one thing they feared most was that once Govern- 
ment started handing out subsidies it would naturally take the next step of 
demanding a hand in the running of the business. The manufacturers want no 
part of that. 

However, the manufacturers have said many times before that they do not 
oppose Government help in planning, designing, and testing new jet airliners 
for commercial lines. That is Just what the Government has not yet offered. 
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The cost of designing, building, and testing a jet airliner is extremely high. 
It is more than any single manufacturer wants to tackle alone, and probably 
it will be a combination of airlines and manufacturers who will carry out 
the idea. 

LONG TEST PERIOD 


But even when the jet airliner has been designed and built there is a great 
deal more expense ahead. It must be tested and then it must be operated 
for a considerable period of time to learn about its performance, 

It must be recalled that the building of the De Havilland Comet, now in service 
with British Overseas Airways Corp., was not an individual effort nor yet the 
effort of an airline and a manufacturer acting on their own. BOAC is a national 
airline and it has behind it the resources of the British Government. 

American plane manufacturers do not appear to be too worried that this 
country Will lose out in the race for commercial plane supremacy in the world. 
Donald Douglas, long a designer and builder of sound, economic airliners, was 
quoted recently as saying that the British would not get a “very large proportion” 
of the market before we produced something “a marked step ahead of them.” 


PLANS DRAFTED 


It is true, too, that many months ago both Lockheed and Boeing handed 
more or less detailed plans for jet airliners to several of the commercial airlines 
of this country. Presumably. those companies have not been sitting around wait- 
ing since then but have gone on to other designs. 

There is no doubt, either, that some of the airlines of this country, particularly 
in the international field, have kept a close eye on the development of the 
British Comet. The American-flag airlines know that they cannot afford to 
operate piston-engine planes in direct competition with pure jets. 

Perhaps the most reassuring thing in the jet picture, from the broad, 
general point of view, is that one type is now in regular service. It has always 
been the history of plane development that once a sound type is brought out, 
improvement follows improvement and finally a newer type takes over. 


CURTAILED SERVICE 


Last week some of the nine foreign-flag and two American-flag airlines flying 
the North Atlantic between the United States and Europe cut flight schedules 
as much as 40 percent because of restrictions on use of aviation gasoline. The 
restriction is finally to be lifted this Tuesday. Air travelers, the airlines and 
tourist businesses have all suffered because of the curtailment of fuel. Some 
airline observers have pointed out that as a result of the oil strike 1 month 
of the heavy travel season of summer has been lost. 

Never before in peacetime history were persons more desperate to retain their 
airplane reservations. During the week a remarkably large number of persons 
appealed to the airlines for space on the reduced schedules because of “urgent” 
professional or personal reasons., This category of traveler is hard to weed out 
when the element of time is taken into consideration. Some were accommodated ; 
others were not. 


{From the Wall Street Journal, June 6, 1952 
LOcKHEED AIRCRAFT HAs DESIGN FOR JET AIRLINER 


Los AncELES.—Lockheed Aircraft Corp. has a basic design for a jet airliner, 
plans of which already have been shown to prospective large airline customers, 
according to company officials. Lockheed has spent $500,000 on the development 
over the past 2 years. 

Douglas Aircraft Co. officials have declined to comment on published reports 
that the company plans to make a formal announcement in 60 days concerning 
a new jet airliner design. The new plane was reported to have a capacity of 56 
to 80 passengers and a speed of 585 miles an hour. 

It has been known for some time, however, that Douglas is spending between 
$1 million and $2 million on a jet design in the general category described in 
the published reports. 
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